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EUROPE  AND  BOLSHEVISM. 

A  British  administrator,  characterising  the  Australian  indigenes, 
described  them  as  a  people  who  “  have  no  notion  of  what  is  just 
or  unjust,  their  only  rule  being  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
numerically  or  physically  strong  enough  to  defy  the  vengeance 
of  those  whom  they  provoke  or  offend.  They  offer  consequently  a 
promising  field  for  the  labours  of  the  foreign  Christian  missions.” 
But  those  words  apply  equally  well  to  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
Governments  of  the  world  to-day,  between  whom  and  the 
Australian  aborigines  there  is  hardly  more  than  a  difference  of 
form  in  utterance,  or,  to  put  the  matter  more  clearly,  the  civilised 
nations  cover  their  amorality  with  a  decorous  coating  of  idealism. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  whitened  sepulchre,  of  a  mixture  of  eau  de 
Cologne  and  asafoetida. 

In  the  pre-war  period  the  leading  European  Governments  were 
inspired  and  guided  by  a  mixture  of  ideas  and  interests.  To-day 

I  the  latter  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  former,  except  in  the  case 
of  Bolshevist  Russia,  which  is  fighting  desperately  for  an  idea. 
T’he  attitude  of  the  Entente  Governments  is  instructive.  History 
i  probably  never  had  to  record  such  a  congeries  of  incongruities, 
contradictions,  and  sordid  improvisations  as  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  that  international  coalition  since  the  Armistice.  Its  leaders, 

!!  who  have  been  learning  their  trade  slowly,  piecemeal,  and  at  a 
woeful  cost  to  their  peoples,  preach  one  set  of  doctrines,  practise 
the  opposite  set,  and,  having  decided  upon  some  clear-cut  aim, 
proceed  to  use  the  most  efficacious  means  of  defeating  it.  For 
example  :  the  one  principle  which  they  have  all  upheld  from  first 
to  last  is  that  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
States.  Yet  they  have  transgressed  it  systematically  whenever 
and  wherever  it  seemed  to  be  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Thus 
they  waged  w’ar  against  the  regime  in  Russia,  which  they  are 
now  ready  to  recognise,  termed  it  “  friendly  help,”  and  did  not 

I  desist  until  the  bitter  lesson  administered  to  Napoleon  was 
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impressed  upon  them  by  the  Bed  armies.  To-day  they  speak  of 
intervention  in  that  mysterious  land  with  holy  horror.  It  runs 
counter  to  their  principles  forsooth.  But  when  Germany’s  or 
Hungary’s  case  comes  up  for  consideration,  their  principles  are 
laughed  to  scorn.  Again,  Greece  is  allowed  to  recall  Constantine 
but  the  Magyars  may  not  reinstate  Karl.  In  a  like  off-hand  way 
Rhine  Republics  and  other  miniature  States  may  be  carved  out 
of  the  Reich  without  scruple,  not  only  without  Entente  opposition 
but  with  its  helpful  co-operation.  Why  this  inconsistency?  Tl]( 
answer  is  that  it  is  only  apparent,  and  that  the  essence  of  the 
Entente  policy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  policy  at  all,  is,  like  that  of 
the  Australian  aborigines,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Governments 
are  strong  enough  to  defy  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  they 
provoke  or  offend,  and  when  they  are,  to  go  gaily  forward  to 
their  goal  heedless  of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  the  sacredness  of 
principles.  In  a  word,  force  is  trump  and  morality  a  pretence. 
Hence  the  weakness  of  the  Entente  States  in  their  polemic  with 
Bolshevist  Russia,  and  their  impotence  in  Washington,  where 
one  of  the  new  eras  was  to  have  been  inaugurated  last  December 
with  prayers  and  a  lay  sermon.  This  forgathering  in  Washing-  i 
ton  of  the  champions  of  militarism,  imperialism,  and  plutocracy 
was  indeed  a  unique  exhibition  !  The  gravity  and  solemnity  with 
which  they  set  about  arranging  for  the  permanent  protection  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  against  the  disastrous  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  their  own  sinister  policies  might  well  gladden 
the  hearts  of  Belial  and  Moloch,  but  must  quicken  in  the  average 
human  being  that  mood  of  brooding  and  despair  which  arrests 
productive  action  and  paralyses  creative  will-power. 

The  political  forces  at  work  in  the  w^orld  to-day  are  rooted  in 
territorial,  militarist,  and  pressing  economic  interests,  and  to  these 
every  higher  consideration  is  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  The 
responsible  statesmen  think  in  terms  of  military  glory,  territory 
and  commercial  expansion,  “  moral  imperialism,”  and  the  inter¬ 
penetration  of  the  lower  civilisation  by  the  higher.  To  this  mode 
of  thought  and  action  that  of  Bolshevist  Russia  offers  a  strildiig 
parallel.  The  dictatorship  which  Lenin  is  striving  to  win  fora 
class  in  Russia  has  its  counterpart  in  the  domain  of  international 
policies,  where  the  overlordship  of  a  race  is  being  established 
over  the  entire  globe,  in  the  name  of  moral  supremacy,  in  the 
interests  of  grovelling  commercialism ,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  human  race. 

Under  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity,  some  of  the  Powers 
that  ”  befriended  ”  Russia  with  military  expeditions  and  reaped 
repulse,  failure,  and  disappointment  are  now  about  to  apply* 
different  mode  of  treatment,  and  Great  Britain  is  taking  the  lead. 
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Her  statesmeu  are  wisely  ready  to  break  with  the  conditions  which 
they  helped  to  create  before  these  conditions  break  them  and 
their  countrymen.  And  even  that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
in  the  world  of  to-day.  Their  aim,  translated  into  the  language 
of  decorous  diplomacy,  is  to  cure  the  European  disease,  caused 
partly  by  the  war  and  partly  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In 
reality  it  is  to  obtain  customers  for  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  revive  trade.  It  is  now  realised  that  it  is  easier  to  invade 
Russia,  which  is  not  Hungary  or  the  Ehineland,  than  to  coerce  it. 
And  this  discovery,  although  nowise  new,  is  a  step  forward.  But 
it  is  only  the  first  step,  and  no  others  have  as  yet  been  taken 
in  the  right  direction.  What  the  statesmen  dealing  with  the 
problem  do  not  yet  comprehend  is  the  psyche  of  the  Eussian 
people.  True,  they  are  no  better  informed  respecting  the  men¬ 
tality  of  any  other  foreign  nation.  Hence  their  policy  consists 
in  a  succession  of  gropings  in  the  dark.  But  one  fact  has  been 
borne  in  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  :  they  see  that  they 
at  any  rate  cannot  prosper,  cannot  even  exist  for  long  under  the 
present  world  conditions  which  their  own  statesmen  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  creating.  They  have  acquired  the  conviction  that 
Germany,  whom  they  have  been  methodically  pulverising,  must 
be  speedily  revived  and  restored  to  the  ranks  of  Britain’s  solvent 
customers  and  must  be  rendered  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
upkeep  of  British  trade  and  industry,  if  necessary,  at  the  cost 
of  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  themselves.  Even  the  slave  has  to  he 
fed  and  kept  fit  for  work.  As  for  what  may  happen  to  the 
Germans  intellectually  and  morally,  that  is  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerns  only  themselves. 

But  Germany’s  field  of  action  has  been  reduced  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty  to  dimensions  which  practically  unfit  her  for  the 
r6le  intended.  Cooped  up  within  a  territory  too  small  for  her 
growing  population,  deprived  of  her  colonies,  much  of  her  coal, 
and  other  resources,  she  is  rapidly  approaching  the  point  of 
collapse.  Eussia  is  the  only  field  left  for  German  enterprise, 
political  conditions  being  w’hat  they  are.  And  as  the  Eussians 
are  deemed  to  be  in  eve  other  respect  useless  to  the  civilised 
and  civilising  races  of  mankind,  they  can  safely  be  used  as  a 
crutch  for  the  Teuton  toilers,  and  an  indirect  help  to  the  peoples 
who  represent  the  higher  civilisation.  The  two  nations  combined 
would  thus  form  a  sort  of  compost  for  the  fertilisation  of  the 
more  cultured  soil.  This  ingenious  plan  is  supposed  to  suit  all 
the  interested  parties  :  the  Bolshevists  will  be  formally  recog- 
Dised,  the  Germans  will  enjoy  elbow  room  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  possibility  of  creating  wealth  for  the  higher  races, 
and  these  latter  will  l>e  able  to  carry  on  business  as  usual. 
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A  cynic  would  describe  this  expedient  as  interpenetration  by 
proxy,  veiled  in  conventional  forms.  He  might  also  liken  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Entente  to  two  combatants  who  at  the  close  of 
the  fight  are  left,  the  victor  with  only  his  shirt  to  his  back  and 
the  defeated  man  with  nothing  at  all  but  the  obligation  to  provide 
his  antagonist  with  clothing,  money,  and  various  other  necessaries 
of  life.  And  as  the  latter  cannot  work  the  miracle  of  creating 
something  out  of  nothing,  but  is  clever,  pushing,  and  resourceful 
he  is  urged  to  enter  the  service  of  a  third  party  who  is  known 
to  be  easy-going  in  money  matters,  and  to  get  as  much  as  he  can 
from  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  vanquisher. 

The  fact  is  undeniable  that  in  Germany  to-day  the  outlook  is 
far  more  disquieting  than  her  neighbours  realise.  Having 
travelled  through  the  country  and  resided  in  various  parts  of  it, 
I  speak  of  what  I  know  at  first  hand.  The  Versailles  Treaty  has 
created  a  Serbonian  Bog  which  threatens  to  engulf  all  Europe, 
and  the  only  thing  needed  in  order  to  bring  about  an  irreparable 
catastrophe  is  to  continue  the  Entente  policy  followed  hitherto 
and  to  insist  on  the  covenanted  pound  of  flesh.  By  that  diplo¬ 
matic  instrument  the  Entente  nations  deprived  Germany  at  once 
of  her  means  of  subsistence  and  her  political  sovereignty. 
Whether  this  was  an  act  of  justice  or  of  vengeance  does  not 
concern  us  here.  I  advance  only  a  statement  of  fact,  and  content 
myself  with  pointing  out  the  ominous  resemblance  which  that 
fact  bears  to  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Communists  towards  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  people. 

Germany  enjoys  to-day  a  narrowly  limited  degree  of  freedom: 
freedom  for  her  citizens  to  gamble  and  for  her  Government  to 
make  concessions.  The  German  Government  has  definitively 
abandoned  almost  all  forms  of  active  policy  and  is  become  Bud- 
dhistically  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  Entente.  With  alaerity 
it  yields  to  France,  to  Britain,  to  Poland,  to  Belgium,  to  working 
men,  to  strikers,  to  everybody,  for  it  is  a  Government  of  “fulfal- 
ment,”  and  fulfilment  will  spell  ruin  to  all  concerned.  Dr. 
Wirth’s  task  is  to  reduce  the  Versailles  Treaty  ad  absurdum  by 
executing  it.  He  is  playing  the  r6le  of  Samson  in  the  Philistine 
temple.  Not  only  is  the  German  Government  yielding  thus 
systematically  to  every  self-asserting  State  and  public  body,  but 
the  average  German  finds  it  daily  harder  to  withstand  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  throw  all  moral  restraints  to  the  wind  and  adopt  Bol¬ 
shevist  tactics  in  his  own  individual  fight  for  existence.  Hence 
the  spread  of  Bolshevist  psychology.  That  crimes  against  the 
person  and  property  should  have  increased,  and  that  the  prisons 
should  be  almost  as  crowded  as  the  hotels,  are  not  themselves 
very  alarming  symptoms.  They  are  phenomena  that  recur  after 
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every  great  war.  The  real  omen  lies  in  the  fact  that  crime  is  no 
longer  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  formerly,  and  that  dishonesty 
'  threatens  to  become  an  achievement  which  confers  a  claim  to 
distinction.  And  that  is  what  disheartens  those  Germans  who 
are  truly  desirous  of  setting  their  country  on  its  feet  again  and 
saving  all  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  possessions  that  have  not 
i  been  lost  irreparably.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  renders  this  task 
!  a  sheer  impossibility  and  opens  the  door  to  Bolshevism. 

[  Lenin,  who  is  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  political  vision 
as  well  as  indomitable  will-ix)wer,  once  foretold  that  Bolshevism 
would  spread  over  all  Europe  in  the  fullness  of  time,  but  would 
be  recast  in  other  moulds  adapted  to  the  psychology  of  each  of 
i  the  various  peoples.  Kussians  hold  that  since  then  events  have 
been  bearing  out  his  prediction.  And  curiously  enough — they 
say— the  West  European  Governments  are  among  the  first  to 
exhibit  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  new  pathological  con¬ 
dition.  The  flagrant  contradiction  between  their  avowed 
!  principles  and  their  deliberate  actions  is  one  of  these.  Another, 
which  is  even  more  demoralising,  is  their  constant  appeal  to  a 
formal  right  grounded  on  force,  against  the  universal  and  inborn 
i  sentiment  of  justice  and  equity.  Again,  their  conception  of 
international  law  is  evanescent,  and  plain  dealing  is  a  memory. 

The  latest  scheme  for  European  reconstruction  has  been 
!  forged— say  Lloyd  George’s  Russian  critics — in  accordance  with 
j  that  familiar  maxim,  “  necessity  knows  no  law.”  They  describe 
i  it  as  a  plan  for  the  German  exploitation  of  prostrate  Russia,  with 
J  the  avowed  object  of  rendering  Germany  ripe  for  exploitation  by 
■  the  Entente.  And  they  contend  that  the  Governments  whose 
i  moral  sensitiveness  w^as  shocked  unspeakably  tw’o  years  ago  by  the 
teachings  and  misdeeds  of  Lenin  and  his  partisans  would  not  now 
^  contribute  to  perpetuate  them  were  it  not  that  their  immediate 
material  interests  seem  capable  of  being  furthered  by  this  change 
of  front.  They  conclude  that  a  policy  emanating  from  such  a 
motive  falls  under  the  category  of  Bolshevism.  In  the  action 
i  contemplated,  the  problems  of  private  property,  of  the  social 
and  lolitical  liberties  of  the  individual  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
I  majority  are  all  directly  involved  -and  are  all  practically  solved 
r  in  the  Bolshevist  sense.  If  Lenin’s  Bolshevist  State,  it  is  argued, 

|;  can  fitly  be  recognised,  admitted  to  the  community  of  peoples, 
ji  and  welcomed  as  a  useful  collaborator  in  the  reconstruction  of 
*  Europe,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  blood  and  treasure  spent 
t  in  the  re}x?ated  efforts  put  forth  to  overthrow  his  Government  a 
couple  of  years  ago?  And  how  are  w’e  to  reconcile  this  sudden 
change  of  attitude  towards  the  arch-priests  of  Bolshevism  wdth 
the  sentence  of  ostracism  which  is  still  being  enforced  not  only 
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against  its  obscure  adherents  but  likewise  against  all  Russians 
passing  through  foreign  countries,  on  the  ground  that  they  may 
possibly  be  tainted  with  its  teachings?  Lastly,  what  defence 
can  be  put  up  for  the  refusal  of  the  Entente  to  recognise  the 
Mexican  Government,  which  has  recognised  its  debts  and  is 
discharging  its  international  duties  conscientiously? 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  ethical  angle  of  vision  that  the  policy 
attributed  to  the  British  Prime  Minister  is  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  Russians  maintain  that  it  will  defeat  in  lieu  of 
furthering  even  the  economic  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which 
it  was  devised.  One  cannot  count  on  the  good  faith  of  men  who 
hold  that  the  end  hallows  the  means,  however  reprehensible  these 
may  be,  nor  on  the  efficiency  of  their  work  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  so  long  as  the  central  aim  and  object  of  their  sect  is 
the  dissolution  of  the  social  and  political  ordering  in  the  old 
Continent  and  the  world.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  this 
reasoning,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  acquaint  the  British  public  with 
the  Russian  view  of  the  matter,  or  to  insist  on  the  vast  difference 
between  Bolshevism  and  Russia. 

Being  in  touch  with  Russians  of  all  parties  and  of  all  countries, 
including  their  own,  I  have  cognisance  of  certain  movements  and 
currents  recently  started  in  Russia,  one  of  them  by  venture¬ 
some  spirits  who  have  thought  out  the  problem  thoroughly  in 
all  its  aspects,  have  stated  it  with  a  completeness  hitherto 
unattained,  and  have  not  only  drawn  up  a  plan  of  action  which 
goes  directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  but  have  already  begun 
to  execute  it.  Whether  success  will  crown  their  efforts,  time 
alone  can  tell,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  statesmen  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  Entente  nations  lack  the  means  or  the 
leisure  to  acquaint  themselves  with  some  of  the  really  deciding 
factors  of  the  task  which  they  are  about  to  tackle.  For  as  facts 
have  hitherto  stubbornly  refused  to  arrange  themselves  to  their 
liking,  it  surely  behoves  them  to  readjust  their  policy  to  facts. 

One  of  the  cardinal  facts  in  the  problem  of  European  recon¬ 
struction  is  the  inherent  incapacity  of  Russian  Bolshevism 
sincerely  to  recognise  the  canons  of  Western  nations  and  to 
evolve  a  system  of  governance  whicffi  could  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  classified  as  democratic,  progressive,  or 
representative  of  the  nation.  This  judgment  is  nowise  influenced 
by  the  views  of  the  refugees,  between  whom  and  the  bulk  of 
the  population  there  now  yawns  an  abyss.  Neither  does  it 
emanate  from  a  sentimental  yearning  for  a  return  to  the  old 
political  framewwk  or  some  modification  of  that.  For  what  the 
revolution  destroyed  was  not  merely  a  Gk>vemment,  the  reigning 
house,  or  the  regime,  but  the  State,  with  all  that  that  implies. 
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And  the  conditions  which  it  brought  about  have  removed  the  old 
type  of  social  State  beyond  the  pale  in  which  the  elements  of 
future  reconstruction  will  be  sought  and  found. 

The  grounds  for  eliminating  Bolshevism  from  the  group  of 
reorganisers  lie  in  its  essential  character,  which  is  often  mis¬ 
understood  in  Western  Europe.  Bolshevism  was  a  semi¬ 
religious  reaction  against  the  ideas,  the  practices,  and  the 
institutions  of  a  privileged  class,  which  ground  down  the  people 
in  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion  and  to  a  large  extent  with 
the  assent  and  co-operation  of  its  ministers.  Although  this 
opposition  has  never  been  clearly  formulated,  it  supplies  us  with 
the  key  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  movement,  which  is 
fundamentally  sectarian.  Its  essentially  Bussian  origin  is 
reflected  in  the  wild  energy,  inexorable  logic,  unsqueamish 

methods,  esoteric  practices,  and  intense  fanaticism  of  its  leaders. 
Nothing  deters  them,  no  obstacles  retard  their  advance,  no 

reverses  damp  their  spirits.  As  their  own  countrymen 

picturesquely  put  it :  “  the  ocean  barely  reaches  to  their  knees.” 

Whatever  else  they  may  accomplish  before  they  vanish  from 
the  scene,  they  can  already  claim  to  have  stirred  the  nation  to 
its  nethermost  depths  and  to  have  brought  to  the  surface  the 
real  Russian  people  for  the  first  time  in  history.  This  is  the 
people  which  has  never  been  understood  by  the  intelligencia, 
which  misrepresented  it  for  generations  in  Western  Europe.  It 
is  this  ethnic  palimpsest  that  Bolshevism  has  restored  to  the 
world,  but  as  yet  the  world  is  not  allowed  to  read  its  message. 
The  Russian  people  is  kept  for  the  time  being  in  a  sort  of  Limbo 
"until  its  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  light.’.’ 

I  have  had  many  and  long  conversations  with  some  of  those 
newly  discovered  people,  and  also  with  representatives  of  the 
old  regime  who  prefer  to  dwell  in  Russia,  take  their  chance  there 
and  get  organically  united  to  the  living  body  instead  of  dwelling 
apart.  They  detest  the  present  rulers  of  their  country,  recog¬ 
nise  their  political  ingenuity  and  will-power,  deplore  their  cruelty, 
and  would  gladly  see  them  overthrown,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  back  ‘‘  the  good  old  times.”  They  confess  and  repent 
them  of  the  crimes  committed  by  their  class  and  their  social 
ordering,  and  in  these  misdeeds  they  discern  the  genesis  of  the 
Revolution.  But  under  no  circumstances  do  they  desire  a 
restoration  or  aught  approaching  it.  And  they  assure  me  that 
this  aversion  is  common  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

The  temper  of  the  masses  who  have  emerged  from  the  ordeal 
of  revolution,  civil  war,  and  famine  differs  in  a  marked  degree 
from  that  which  was  ascribed  to  it  heretofore.  And  of  this 
momentous  change  most  of  the  plans  woven  by  the  refugees 
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in  foreign  lands  take  no  account.  It  is  asserted  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Kussian  population  is  anti-Bolshevist,  and  the  statement  is 
on  the  whole  correct.  But  it  nowise  follow’s  that  there  is  a 
general  desire  to  undo  everything  done  by  the  present  rulers 
of  the  country  or  to  look  upon  it  all  as  a  mere  parenthesis  in 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

There  is  perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  in  whose  emotional  ' 
system  nationalism  plays  such  an  insignificant  part  as  the 
Russians.  And  yet  they  have  been  frequently  painted  as 
pan-Slavist,  eager  to  dominate  Europe,  longing  for  Con¬ 
stantinople,  hating  the  English,  the  Japanese,  the  Germans,  and 
ready  to  welcome  any  declaration  of  war  against  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  national  nor  racial  hatred  can  be 
engrafted  on  the  Russians.  To  politics  they  are  indifferent,  and 
even  professional  politicians  are  provincially,  when  not  parochi¬ 
ally,  ignored;  socially  they  lack  cohesiveness,  and  psychologically 
they  are  born  mystics  and  yearn  for  a  wdder  outlook  on  the  world 
than  any  which  nationalism  can  provide.  They  need  the  whole 
universe  as  a  field  of  interest.  Christianity  supplied  them  with 
that  and  more,  for  a  time,  but  in  its  shrivelled  forms  it  finally 
failed  to  satisfy  them.  It  was  then  that  Marxism  entered  the 
country  and  presented  them  with  what  they  were  seeking  in 
the  form  of  universal  brotherhood  and  the  promise  of  an  early 
millennium  on  earth.  These  promises  have  not  been  kept,  and 
Lenin  with  his  usual  bluntness  has  proclaimed  the  fact  to  the 
world,  but  he  w'as  careful  to  add  that  the  error  was  merely  the 
result  of  a  miscalculation  of  the  date. 

Psychologically  the  Russian,  like  the  climate  of  his  native 
land,  is  characterised  by  sudden  transitions  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  To-day  he  is  a  highwayman,  to-morrow  a  saint. 
Between  the  two  states  there  is  no  visible  bridge.  A  short  time 
ago  a  rough,  brutal  Commissar  entered  a  tiny  room  in  Moscow, 
w’here  a  titled  old  lady  was  spending  the  close  of  her  days  in 
.solitude,  poverty,  and  physical  suffering.  He  was  accompanied 
by  three  ruffianly  looking  fellows,  who  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  the  chamber.  “  What  are  you  doing  here,  you  old 
witch,”  cried  the  Commissar,  ‘‘  occupying  a  whole  room  to 
yourself  while  working  men  have  not  a  roof  over  their  heads? 
These  comrades  are  going  to  lodge  here,  so  make  room  for  them.” 
‘‘  But,  little  father,  I  am  old,  and  the  room  is  ....  ” 
‘‘  Shut  up !  They  are  going  to  share  the  room  with  you.  That 
is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.”  Thereupon  he  left.  The  lady 
then  besought  the  intruders  to  take  pity  on  her.  ”  I  am  old  and 
friendless  and  ill.  My  lot  is  miserable.  Please  don’t  make  it 
harder  .  .  .  .”  After  a  pause  one  fellow  exclaimed  to  the 
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Other:  “The  devil  take  her,  Misha!  What  say  you?”  “All 
right!  ’’  vvas  the  response;  whereupon  the  third,  turning  to  the 
lady,  said  :  “  God  be  with  you,  little  mother,”  and  they  all  left 
her  in  peace. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  way  in  which  Lenin’s  oracular 
utterances  are  assimilated  by  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as  by  the 
leaders.  One  of  them,  when  taunted  with  the  false  prophecy 
and  the  economic  breakdown  of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  retorted 
with  the  flippancy  which  characterises  them  all  :  “  The  Christians 
believed  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  They  adjusted  their 
daily  lives  to  that.  And  they  have  waited  now  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  in  vain.  He  has  not  come.  Yet  they  have  not 
forsaken  Christianity  in  consequence.  We,  too,  believe  in  the 
coming  of  the  world  revolution,  which  will  realise  our  ideal,  and 
as  yet  only  four  years  have  gone  by  since  our  innings  began.  We 
offer  mankind  a  paradise  in  this  world,  which  is  a  more  difficult 
undertaking  than  one  in  the  next,  and  we  are  not  nearly  as 
far  from  the  fulfilment  of  our  promise  as  are  the  Christians  from 
the  realisation  of  theirs.” 

The  natural  enemy  of  the  Bolshevists  then  is  not  so  much  a 
political  party,  which  stirs  no  fibre  in  the  soul  of  the  typical 
Russian ,  as  the  Christian  religion.  Hence  the  intensity  of  hatred 
which  they  manifest  towards  it  and  the  ruthlessness  with  which 
they  persecute  its  apostles. 

Communism  owes  its  temporary  success  to  many  causes,  which 
cannot  be  analysed  here.  A  few,  however,  are  worth 
enumerating.  At  the  outset  of  the  Bolshevist  movement  the 
co-operation  of  the  peasants,  who  care  nothing  for  }X)litics  and 
much  for  husbandry,  w^as  secured  by  the  promise  of  the  land, 
which  was  partly  fulfilled  during  the  revolution.  Only  partly. 
For  although  to-day  the  peasants  possess  more  land  than  they  can 
till  they  do  not  consider  themselves  its  real  owners  because  they 
have  received  no  title-deeds.  This  and  the  military  expeditions 
which  took  by  force  the  harvests  they  had  gathered  in  have 
produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  render  them  amenable  to 
anti-Bolshevist  influences.  They  represent  the  principle  of 
private  proi)erty — they  are  the  Eussian  nation — and  they  resent 
being  condemned  to  the  status  of  pariahs. 

As  Lenin’s  party  numbers  at  most  a  million  members,  the  goal 
of  his  domestic  policy  is  to  win  over  the  peasantry,  who  are  the 
Russian  people.  But  despite  the  army,  the  prikaz,  the  system 
of  espionage,  the  intermittent  terror,  and  the  enormous  power 
conferred  on  him  by  the  monopoly  of  foodstuffs  over  a  nation 
dying  of  hunger,  he  has  failed  utterly  in  this.  The  peasants  are 
incensed  by  the  system  of  levying  imposts  by  brute  force,  and 
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Lenin  favours  the  system.  Discontent  in  the  provinces  is  rife 
and  growing.  In  the  army,  too,  disaffection  is  credibly  said 
to  be  gaining  ground.  But  to  conclude  from  these  symptoms, 
however  accurately  they  have  been  described,  that  Bolshevism 
is  about  to  collapse,  would  be  self-deception.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  hostile  forces  now  silently  but  steadily  and  systematically 
operative  in  the  country,  unnoticed  by  foreigners,  which  may  or 
may  not  bring  about  or  hasten  its  downfall.  To  me  it  looks  as 
though  they  will.  But  beyond  this  possibility  one  cannot  safely  go. 
The  resumption  of  trade  and  the  partial  revival  of  industry  are 
certain  to  create  grave  difficulties  for  Lenin  in  his  own  camp  and 
among  his  own  followers. 

Another  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 
Communism  was  the  edict  or  prikaz.  The  prikaz  is  an  order 
issued  by  the  authorities  and  enforced  by  a  conditional  sentence  of 
extermination.  It  is  a  decree  of  Fate  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  It  is  terror  foreshadowed  in  words.  At  first  the  prihaz 
was  treated  with  contempt,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Tsardom,  and 
the  villagers  refused  to  obey  it  and  empty  their  granaries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town-dwellers.  They  actually  met  force  with  force. 
But  when  the  punitive  expedition  arrived  and  every  house  was 
razed  to  the  ground  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was 
slaughtered,  the  other  villagers  of  the  district  and  the  province 
realised  the  full  significance  of  the  prikaz.  They  believed  and 
trembled.  To-day  they  ardently  desire  to  see  it  abolished,  but 
as  yet  they  are  unorganised,  unarmed,  and  almost  helpless.  But 
curiously  enough  there  is  also  a  feeling  among  them  that  even 
these  excesses,  committed  in  the  family,  so  to  say,  and  not  by 
outsiders  or  by  the  members  of  a  privileged  class,  are  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  A  peasant,  especially  after  a  few  glasses  of  the 
prohibited  vodka,  will  look  round  his  untidy  room,  gaze  at  the 
nobleman’s  piano,  now  used  as  a  hen-roost,  and  at  the  artistic¬ 
ally  carved  chest  of  drawers,  in  which  potatoes,  cucumbers,  and 
dried  mushrooms  are  stored  away,  and  exclaim  :  “  We  are  badly 
off  under  the  Republic,  the  devil  take  it!  But  at  any  rate,  it 
is  our  own  people  who  are  making  things  hard  for  us,  and  we 
can  always  get  even  with  them.  ’  ’ 

The  prikaz  has  undoubtedly  wrought  miracles.  But  its  force  is 
too  intense  and  transient  to  keep  such  a  complex  organism  as  a 
State  in  being.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  revolution  or  stir 
troops  going  into  battle  to  fight  with  the  heroism  of  desperation, 
but  beyond  these  bounds  it  is  inoperative  for  long.  During  the 
Bolshevist  struggle  in  the  north  there  was  one  strongly  held 
position  which  the  Red  Army  repeatedly  and  unavailingly  strove 
to  take.  Then  Lenin  issued  a  sharp  prikaz  to  this  effect ; 
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“  General  X  and  the  officers  of  his  staff  are  hereby  informed  that 
unless  they  capture  the  position  within  three  days  their  respective 
families  as  well  as  they  themselves  will  undergo  the  consequences 
of  their  remissness.  The  aforesaid  families  have  already  been 
taken  into  custody.”  The  place  was  stormed  within  the  time 
limits. 

Bolshevist  Eussia  possesses  what  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  strongest  and  the  weakest,  as  well  as  the  most  unique, 
Government  known  to  human  history.  It  is  weak  because  it  is 
not  a  Government  at  all  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  For 
it  has  no  Constitution,  no  representative  chamber,  no  efficient 
administration,  no  legislation  adapted  to  national  and  local  needs, 
no  judicature,  and  only  the  loosest  of  administrations  which  is 
venal  and  corrupt  to  the  core — in  fine,  none  of  the  foundations 
on  which  a  political  community,  to  be  stable,  must  repose.  It 
is  supported  mainly  by  the  bayonets  and  rifles  of  a  party.  It 
cannot  raise  the  taxes  or  feed  its  adherents  without  sending  a 
posse  of  soldiers  to  slay  or  overawe  the  peasants.  It  is  unable 
to  apply  its  Communistic  principles  without  the  aid  of  terror,  or 
to  abjure  them  without  committing  suicide.  It  cannot  hold 
elections  without  being  outvoted  or  banished.  In  short,  it 
embodies  the  nearest  approach  in  modern  times  to  the  State 
system  and  the  methods  of  Djinghiz  Khan. 

The  strength  of  Bolshevism  lies  in  its  leader,  who  is  a  complete 
character,  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  aims  and  firmly  resolved 
to  adopt  the  means  of  securing  them  irrespective  of  conventional 
restraints,  and  in  his  lieutenant  Trotzky,  who  is  a  born  organiser. 
Lenin’s  central  object  is  to  bring  about  a  world  upheaval  for  the 
behoof  of  the  proletariat,  and  in  order  to  realise  that  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  delusive  concessions  to  the  enemy,  which  are  but 
readjustments  of  means  to  new  conditions  made  with  the  mental 
proviso  that  they  will  be  modified  when  they  have  ceased  to 
further  his  cause.  For  he  makes  his  account  with  realities,  not 
with  the  sonorous  phrases  or  the  cunningly  embroidered  pretence 
of  Entente  diplomacy.  Considering  the  work  which  he  has 
undertaken,  and  the  materials  and  instruments  with  which  he 
has  to  execute  it,  Lenin  is  an  ideal  artisan.  One  may  anathe¬ 
matise  his  principles  and  execrate  his  tactics,  but  one  cannot 
fairly  accuse  him  of  sordid  ambition  or  petty  greed.  He  is  the 
idolater  of  an  impracticable  theory,  the  energumen  of  an  idea,  a 
fanatic  of  the  type  of  the  late  Pobedonostseff.  Therefore  he  is 
incapable  of  rising  to  the  highest  ideas  involved  in  a  scheme  of 
politico- social  reform.  By  dint  of  open  diplomacy  he  is  more 
than  a  match  for  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  But  he  is  less 
of  a  State-builder  than  Timur  Leng  or  Djinghiz  Khan. 
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Lenin’s  limitations  are  the  offshoots  of  his  qualities.  No  real 
statesman  or  public  worker  has  ever  been  known  to  form  an 
immutable  conviction.  Human  nature,  with  its  ever-widening 
intellectual  perceptions,  changing  moral  sense,  and  increasing 
needs,  forbids  it.  To  this  rule  the  Bolshevist  chief  is  an  exception 
and  therefore  not  a  constructive  statesman.  His  belief  in  the 
Marxist  theory  is  as  firm  as  was  that  of  the  early  Christian 
martyrs  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  is  capable  of  no 
ulterior  development.  Credo  quia  impossibile.  It  is  ineradicable 
and  immutable,  and  therefore  an  impossible  bar  to  evolution. 

In  vain  do  scientific  economists  prove  the  absurdity  of  Marx’s 
conclusions ;  in  vain  has  Lenin’s  own  experience  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  applying  them  in  a  modern  State.  His  con¬ 
viction  rests  unshaken  and  unshakeble.  Athanasius  contra 
mundum.  He  is  the  personification  of  a  single  idea.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius,  the  single-minded¬ 
ness  of  his  action,  the  tenacity  of  his  resolve,  can  for  a  moment 
delude  himself  with  the  notion  that  he  is  the  man  to  barter  away 
the  very  raison  d'etre  of  his  career  at  the  bidding  of  hard-pressed 
foreign  diplomatists  in  quest  of  a  sop  to  throw  to  their  con¬ 
stituents.  Ulysses’  comrades  with  their  ears  closed  up  were  not 
more  deaf  to  the  strains  of  the  Sirens  than  is  Lenin  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  suasion  of  the  interested  realists  who  approach  him 
with  proposals  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  ask  him  to 
let  Russia  be  used  as  the  groundwork. 

To  him  the  real  reconstruction  of  Europe  means  the  destruction 
of  all  forms  of  capitalism,  the  abolition  of  democracy,  and  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  proletariat.  If  therefore  he  should  consent  to 
work  together  with  the  framers  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  it  will 
be  only  on  conditions  and  with  reservations  favouring  these  aims, 
and  to  the  extent  to  w-hich  that  singular  combination  will  bring 
grist  to  his  own  mill. 

To  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  it  is  still  a  far  cry.  And  yet 
every  sane  person  in  the  world  ardently  desires  it,  and  would 
accept  the  Entente  formula,  but  not  its  application  as  at  present 
proposed.  The  would-be  reorganisers  insist  on  going  the  wrong 
way  about  it.  They  even  work  against  it  unwittingly.  Take  a 
concrete  example.  They  contrive  to  leave  centres  of  destructive¬ 
ness  created  by  themselves  in  full  blast,  now  in  one  part  of  the 
Continent,  now'  in  another,  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  can 
observe.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  for  example,  judging  ] 
by  w'hat  I  have  myself  seen  and  heard,  that,  ow'ing  to  their 
remissness  in  delimitating  the  Polish  frontiers,  the  present  year 
will  witness  serious  revolts  in  Eastern  Galicia,  a  military 
encounter  between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  troops,  and  possibly 
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a  fresh  war  between  Bolshevist  Russia  and  Poland.  Of  all  this 
no  faint  suspicion  seems  to  be  entertained  in  the  Entente  Chan¬ 
celleries.  I  regard  Eastern  Galicia  as  the. most  likely  scene  of 
the  next  interruption  to  that  perpetual  peace  which  the  framers 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  bequeathed  to  the  w  ar-sick  peoples.  The 
Eastern  Galician  problem  will  shortly  develop  into  a  Eusso- 
Polish  quarrel.  And  this  consummation  might  have  been  avoided 
any  time  last  year  or  the  year  before  almost  as  easily  as  it  can 
now  be  foretold. 

But  this  is  by  the  way. 

The  sectarian  character  of  Bolshevism  is  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  austerity,  faith,  and  fanaticism  of  its  apostles,  but  also  by 
its  hierarchy,  institutions,  and  dogmas.  The  Communist  party, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  backbone  of  the  organism,  and 
numbers  I  am  told  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
members,  not  more,  resembles  one  of  the  religious  orders  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church.  Admission  to  that  body  is  now- 
accorded  only  to  postulants  w  hose  antecedents  and  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  have  been  carefully  sifted  and  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  probationary  stages.  It  is  the  only  party  tolerated  in  the 
country,  the  social  revolutionaries  being  regarded  as  mere  schis¬ 
matics.  The  >remainder  of  the  population  may  not  form  or 
belong  to  any  political  group.  Curiously  enough  the  Communist 
body  is  an  aftergrowth,  like  the  British  Cabinet,  unknown  to  the 
Constitution,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  life  and  pow-er  centre  of 
the  organisation.  In  the  Communist  congregation  and  above  the 
rank  and  file  is  a  sort  of  select  junta — a  college  of  Cardinals,  one 
might  call  it — consisting  among  others  of  Trotzky,  ZinoviefF, 
Kameneff,  Radek,  and  the  uncompromising  Marxist,  Bukharin, 
who  occasionally  arches  his  eyebrow-s  in  horror  at  Lenin’s  back- 
slidings  from  grace  and  ventures  even  to  oppose  him.  And  above 
them  all  sits  Lenin,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who  rules,  however, 
only  by  dint  of  his  medimval  temper,  masculine  energy,  and 
unwavering  faith  in  the  cause  for  which  they  are  all  working. 
None  of  the  other  institutions,  such  as  the  Executive  consisting 
of  the  “Commissars,”  the  Tzik  or  Central  Executive  of  the 
Soviets,  nor  even  the  redoubtable  Tskeka,  can  truly  be  described 
as  vital  organs  of  the  Bolshevist  system. 

In  view  of  the  recent  readjustment  of  his  economic  policy  and 
the  dangers  it  may  w-ell  unleash,  Lenin  decided  to  strengthen 
the  Communist  party  qualitatively,  not  numerically.  And 
he  purged  it  forthwith,  expelling  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  members.  The  excluded  elements  were 
removed  as  self-seeking,  venal,  or  useless  partisans.  I  asked  one 
of  the  lights' of  the  party  why  the  purge  was  so  radical,  and  he 
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answered:  “Because  Lenin  felt  that,  while  Communism  was 
something  to  be  proud  of,  he  had  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Communists.  So  he  reduced  the  number  consider¬ 
ably  and  he  will  lessen  it  still  more  in  the  near  future.’’  He 
will  also  intensify  the  counter-checks  to  anti-Bolshevism  which 
already  w’eigh  heavily  on  the  population,  which  even  now  has 
no  free  Press,  no  political  parties,  no  representative  Govern¬ 
ment,  no  security  for  property  or  for  life. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  an  invitation  to  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  to  co-operate  with  the  Entente  Powers  in  the 
work  of  reconstructing  Europe  is  a  notew'orthy,  characteristic, 
and  therefore  nowise  surprising  incident  in  the  policy  of  the 
framers  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is  demonstrably  incon¬ 
gruous,  impracticable,  and  perilous.  The  reconstruction  of 
Russia  is  indeed  feasible  by  one  of  two  wholly  different  methods 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  unfold.  In  no  case,  however, 
should  it  involve  the  sanctioning  of  the  confiscation  of  the  great 
industrial  holdings  in  the  country.  To  deprive  of  their  property 
those  Russians  who  have  built  up  the  native  industries  and  then 
to  hand  them  over  to  foreigners  to  exploit,  is  a  procedure  which 
the  Governments  of  to-day  may  not  deem  repugnant  to  their 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  but  which  they  cannot  but  see  would 
at  least  run  counter  to  their  interests  in  the  long  run.  And 
surely  that  is  a  consideration  that  should  weigh  with  them.  It 
is  a  case  where  honesty  is  really  the  best  policy. 

To  the  Germans  as  the  future  reorganisers  of  Russia  there  is 
not  the  slightest  objection  in  that  country  and  there  need  be 
none  elsewhere.  It  behoves  those  who  cannot  love  their  former 
enemies  at  least  to  let  them  live  and  prosper.  They  know  the 
people,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of  Russia  better  than  any 
other  European  nation.  They  are  the  most  efficient  organisers 
in  Europe  and  are  admirably  qualified  for  the  arduous  task.  But 
it  should  be  approached  from  a  very  different  starting-point  and 
inaugurated  under  more  auspicious  conditions. 

Russia  in  her  present  lamentable  state  may  be  likened  to  one 
of  her  owm  trees  in  winter,  bare,  wind-beaten,  sapless,  with 
nothing  to  presage  a  renew'al  of  life  and  growth.  But  the  spring 
is  not  far  off  w^hen  the  boughs  will  be  green  again  and  the  tree 
full  of  sap,  and  flowers  will  bloom  and  fruits  ripen.  Is  it  good 
policy  to  cut  down  this  tree,  in  order  to  make  a  crutch  for  lame 
Europe? 


E.  J.  Dillon. 
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The  appalling  outbreaks  of  disorder  and  bloodshed  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  landing  at  Bombay  on  November  17th,  the  hartals  or 
forced  suspension  of  business  in  most  of  the  main  centres  of 
population  on  the  same  date,  and  the  hostile  demonstrations 
which  have  attended  his  visits  to  several  of  the  chief  cities  of 
British  India,  have  come  as  a  shock  to  the  British  public.  These 
seditious  manifestations  were  all  engineered  by  Gandhi  and  his 
followers  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  by  which  they  intend  to  make, 
and  are  rapidly  making,  government  impossible.  For  years  the 
!  extremist  leaders  have  made  no  secret  of  that  policy.  Nearly 

;  two  years  ago  Gandhi  openly  declared  a  boycott  of  the  Prince 

of  Wales’s  visit,  and  eight  months  ago,  when  it  was  finally  decided 
upon,  he  described  it  as  an  insult  added  to  an  injury,  and  called 
!  on  his  followers  to  express  their  disapproval  “in  an  unmistak¬ 
able  manner.’’  They  have  faithfully  carried  out  his  injunctions. 

(  The  hostility  of  the  extremists  and  of  the  mobs  whom  they 
i  have  seduced  from  their  traditional  loyalty  to  the  Throne  by 

[  threats  or  money — Gandhi  recently  raised  a  fund  of  three- 

;  quarters  of  a  million  sterling  for  his  propaganda  from  his  admirers 

—was  not  unexpected.  But  it  is  the  more  marked  by  contrast 
i  with  the  enthusiasm  shown  in  the  Native  States  which  the  Prince 
has  visited,  and  the  splendid  reception  given  him  by  the  masses 
E  in  British  India,  where  they  have  been  able  to  express  their 
'  true  feelings,  free  from'  the  terrorism  which  Gandhi  and  his  ad¬ 
herents  exercise  through  the  National  and  Khilafat  volunteers — 
now  at  last  declared  to  be  illegal  associations — through  the  Con¬ 
gress  machinery,  and  through  other  seditious  agencies. 

What  has  happened  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy 
pursued  during  the  last  three  years  by  those  responsible  for  the 
Indian  administration.  It  was  foreseen  by  those  who  closely 
watched  the  situation  and  had  seen  one  false  step  succeeding 
"  another.  They  obtained  their  information  of  the  spread  of 
sedition  and  race-hatred  under  Gandhi’s  propaganda,  not  from 
the  meagre  official  reports,  the  evasive  official  explanations  in 
Parliament,  and  the  misleading  comments  of  the  officially  inspired 
Press,  but  from  independent  sources  in  India  and  from  the 
admirable  series  of  cables  from  India  and  editorial  articles  which 
i  have  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Morning  Post. 

With  the  honourable  exception  of  those  two  papers  the  London 
I  daily  Press  has  refused  to  look  the  Indian  situation  in  the  face. 

Even  those  organs  which  claim  to  have  the  widest  sources  of 
^  information  lulled  the  public  into  a  false  security,  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  facts,  and  their  columns  to  those  who  knew  the  facts  and 
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desired  to  put  them  before  the  public.  A  year  ago  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  the  present  writer  drew  attention  to  the 
growing  anarchy  in  India,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  it  could  be 
arrested  by  the  simple  process  of  enforcing  the  law  impartially 
against  the  leaders — Gandhi,  C.  R.  Das,  Lajpat  Rai,  Moti  Lai 
Nehru,  the  Ali  brothers,  and  Dr.  Kitchlu,  all  of  whom,  except 
Gandhi,  the  fans  et  origo  mali,  have  recently  been  brought  to 
justice — who  had  combined  the  forces  of  reactionary  Hinduism 
and  militant  Islam  to  subvert  the  Government  in  India.  Others 
who  could  speak  with  more  authority  sounded  the  same  note  of 
warning,  and  gave  the  same  advice.  Indeed,  no  special  prescience 
was  needed  to  foresee  the  inevitable  debdcle. 

Meantime  Gandhi’s  anarchic  movement  has  been  steadily 
gaining  ground.  The  Government  of  India,  in  their  pathetic 
eagerness  to  prove  that  Gandhi’s  efforts  had  utterly  failed,  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  situation  as  long  as  possible.  But  in  November, 
1920,  even  they  had  to  put  it  on  record  that  the  “principal  ex¬ 
ponents  of  Non-Co-operation  had  frankly  avowed  that  their 
object  is  to  destroy  the  present  Government ;  to  dig  up  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  'British  Government  in  India.”  But  instead  of 
taking  prompt  action  against  these  revolutionaries,  they  preferred 
to  shelter  themselves  behind  some  nebulous  force  which  they 
termed  “enlightened  public  opinion,”  and  in  that  trust  they 
decided  to  refrain  “from  repressive  action,  for  they  consider  that 
such  action  should  only  be  employed  in  the  last  resort,  when 
failure  to  adopt  it  would  be  a  criminal  betrayal  of  the  people." 
This  is  the  language  which  Kerensky  might  have  used  when  the 
Bolshevists  were  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  Winter  Palace. 

The  Government  of  India  having  shown  themselves  in  this 
feeble  declaration  unable  to  discharge  the  primary  duty  of  every 
Government,  one  would  have  expected  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  “direction,  superintendence, 
and  control  ”  of  Indian  administration,  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  obligations  to  the  peoples  of  India.  There  are  250,000,000 
of  them  under  British  rule,  but  the  Government  of  India  in 
recent  years,  preoccupied  with  the  microscopic  minority  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  agitators,  appear  to  have  forgotten  their  existence. 
Gandhi  unfortunately  has  not.  He  has  set  himself  in  his  own 
way  to  carry  out  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  policy  of  disturbing 
their  placid  contentment.  But  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  at 
one  time  alive  to  the  situation  is  beyond  doubt.  On  May  22Hd, 
1919,  in  the  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget,  referring  to  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  April,  1919,  which  were  the  result  of  Gandhi’s  Passive 
Resistance  movement  inaugurated  in  the  previous  February,  Mr. 
Montagu  stated  : — 
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“  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  Rowlatt  Act  [an  Act  for  dealing  with 
revolutionary  and  anarchical  crime  passed  in  March,  1919,  but  never 
enforced]  was  necessary,  ought  to  have  been  passed,  and  could  not  have 
been  avoided.  Evidence  accumulates  every  day  that  there  is  in  India  a 
small  body  of  men  who  are  the  enemies  of  Government ;  men  whom  any 
Government,  bureaucratic  or  democratic,  if  it  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Government,  must  deal  with — that  is  the  real  revolutionary,  the  man 
who  works  in  dark  corners,  whom  nothing  can  placate  or  convert,  who  is 
subject  to  the  influence  of  an  organisation  ramifying  throughout  the  world 
with  its  secret  emissaries  and  influences,  men  w’ho  are  a  danger  to  any 
community,  and  against  whom  the  Government  of  India  are  determined 
to  do  unceasing  battle  until  they  have  been  extirpated.” 

Those  ate  brave  words,  and  showed  a  real  insight  into  the 
forces  which  caused  the  disorders  of  1919,  and  which  under  the 
same  leaders  and  under  the  same  banner — for  Gandhi  has  merely 
altered  the  device  from  ‘‘passive  resistance”  to  “non-co-opera¬ 
tion  ” — have  kept  India  in  a  ferment  since  1919,  and  have  now 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  revolution.  In  the  same  dehate  Col. 
Wedgwood,  who  in  these  matters  speaks  with  some  authority, 
asserted  that  Gandhi  was  the  leader  of  the  passive  resistance 
movement,  not  only  in  India,  but  throughout  the  world.  But  in 
that  same  speech  the  Secretary  of  State  went  out  of  his  way  to 
eulogise,  in  language  of  almost  Oriental  cbsequiousness,  this 
same  Gandhi,  the  author  of  the  disorders  then  under  discussion, 
who  a  few  weeks  before  had  expressed  his  penitence  for  those 
outbreaks,  and  had  suspended  his  programme  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance  which  had  provoked  them,  as  :  — 

A  very  great  and  distinguished  Indian,  a  man  of  the  highest  motives 
and  the  finest  character,  a  man  who  his  worst  enemy,  if  he  has  any  enemies, 
will  agree  is  of  the  most  disinterested  ambitions,  a  man  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country  both  in  India  and  outside  it.  Mr.  Gandhi  has  himself 
said  about  these  things  (the  disorders) — he  was  deploring  as,  of  course, 
he  would  do,  the  acts  of  violence  which  hswl  occurred — ‘‘  he  realised  they 
were  clever  men  behind  it  all  and  some  organisation  beyond  his  ken.” 

The  cleverest  of  these  clever  men  was  undoubtedly  Gandhi 
himself,  who  not  only  hoodwinked  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  even 
caused  him  to  swallow  his  professions. 

Encouraged  by  the  above  tribute,  Gandhi,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  disturbances  and  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  his  chief  lieutenants  in  the  Punjab  on 
charges  of  rebellion  and  conspiracy,  took  the  field  again.  To 
strengthen  his  forces  he  joined  hands  with  the  Khilafat  or  pro- 
Turkish  party.  Gandhi  professed  to  find  in  this  movement  a 
noble  demonstration  of  Islamic  faith  which  merited  the  active 
support  and  sympathy  of  his  Hindu  “soul-force  ”  disciples.  The 
problem  w'as  to  find  a  programme  common  to  the  two  move¬ 
ments.  That  presented  little  difficulty  to  a  man  who  conceals 
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the  cunning  of  an  unscrupulous  politician,  the  race-hatred  of  a 
Nana  Sahib,  and  the  charlatanism  of  a  Cagliostro,  under  the 
ascetic  pose  of  a  benevolent  Mahatma. 

The  measures  taken  in  the  Punjab  to  bring  to  justice  Gandhi’s 
rebel  followers  and  dupes  had  struck  terror  into  the  revolutionarv 
party  all  over  India.  They  realised  that  the  only  hope  now  left 
was  to  start  an  all-India  counter-agitation  on  a  stupendous  scale 
to  discredit  those  measures  and  the  men  responsible  for  them 
and  thereby  secure  the  release  of  the  convicted  criminals  and 
prevent  the  potent  weapon  of  Martial  Law  being  used  ever  again 
to  suppress  rebellion.  Gandhi  readily  adopted  a  programme 
which  had  the  merit  of  cloaking  his  own  criminal  activities, 
enabling  him  to  abandon  his  self-imposed  penance,  and  to  adopt 
his  favourite  “  Je  t’accuse  ”  attitude  towards  the  Government, 
besides  rallying  the  militant  Muhamadan  extremists  to  his 
banner.  He  could  also  count  on  the  support  of  that  section  of 
the  Moderates,  then,  as  now,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
embarrass  the  Administration, 

To  remedy  the  so-called  Punjab  and  Khilafat  wTongs,  and 
attain  the  magical,  but  undefined  blessings  of  Swaraj,  the  non-co- 
operation  policy  was  now  openly  launched,  while  a  violent  cam¬ 
paign  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  engineered  against  the  Eowdatt  Act  of  1919,  was  started 
against  the  Indian  Government  in  general,  and  the  Punjab  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  particular.  Gandhi  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  preside  over  the  Congress 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  very  disorders  he  had  provoked, 
and  to  frame  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  men  and  the 
measures  employed  to  suppress  them.  One  of  the  first  converts 
made  by  Gandhi  in  his  new  rdle  of  Satan  rebuking  sin  was  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  had  already  expressed  his  veneration  for 
Gandhi’s  lofty  idealism.  As  a  result,  the  authorities  in  India, 
instead  of  following  up  the  campaign  against  the  revolutionaries, 
adopted  a  weak  defensive  position,  made  no  reply  to  the  enemy’s 
offensive,  and  were  speedily  out-manoeuvred  and  discredited. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  complete  reversal  of  the 
policy  which  had  repressed  the  outbreaks  of  1919.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  under  the  Secretary  of  State’s  “direction  and 
control,”  capitulated  to  their  avowed  enemies,  threw  over  their 
own  officers  and  the  loyal  Indians  whose  joint  efforts  had  quelled 
the  rebellion,  treated  the  rebels  and  criminals  as  injured  inno¬ 
cents,  and  in  disregard  of  the  findings  of  their  own  tribunals 
and  even  of  the  Privy  Council  (which  had  upheld  the  findings 
and  sentences  in  every  case  appealed  to  it) ,  hastily  set  free  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  who  had  been  brought  to  justice. 
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The  avowed  object  of  this  extraordinary  volte-face  was  to 
create  a  favourable  atmosphere  for  the  new  scheme  of  reforms 
which  had  been  rushed  through  Parliament  at  the  end  of  1919, 
before  Parliament  and  the  public  could  realise  the  very  serious 
nature  of  the  1919  disturbances,  which  was  studiously  concealed 
in  this  country  till  the  Bill  had  gone  through.  In  other  words, 
the  object  was  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  the  Indian  extremists, 
whose  leaders  had  congregated  in  London  in  1919-20,  and  were 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  That 
is  how  the  raanceuvre  was  interpreted  by  loyal  Indians  and  the 
European  Association  in  India,  who,  in  their  cable  of  June, 
1920,  protested  against  the  orders  on  the  Hunter  Eeport  on  the 
ground  that  “the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  subordinated  justice  to  political  expediency,  and  that 
the  refusal  of  Government  to  support  its  ofl&cers  is  destructive  of 
sound  government,  and  would  place  all  officers  in  an  impossible 
position  in  an  emergency  in  which  responsibility  has  to  be  under¬ 
taken.” 

The  truth  of  that  prediction  has  been  only  too  w'ell  estab¬ 
lished  by  recent  events.  But  at  the  time  it  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  Hunter  Report  had  made  it  clear  that  Gandhi’s  movement 
was  responsible  for  the  1919  disturbances  throughout  India.  The 
Government  of  India  endorsed  that  conclusion.  But  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  his  despatch,  while  going  out  of  his  way  to 
censure  and  punish  the  officers  who  had  been  most  active  in 
quelling  the  rebellion,  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  condemnation  of 
the  man  who  had  caused  it. 

On  July  14th,  1920,  Mr.  Montagu  was  asked  by  Mr.  Gwynne 
if  it  was  intended  to  bring  Mr.  Gandhi  to  justice.  His  reply 
was  that  “the  Governments  of  India  and  Bombay  did  not  see 
fit  to  prosecute  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  in  a  public  speech  at  Ahmeda- 
bad  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  at  the  form  the  agitation  had 
taken,  and  w’ho  disclaimed  any  intention  of  encouraging  violence. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Gandhi  inaugurated  the  Satyagraha  movement,  and  re¬ 
gretted  afterwards  the  consequences  that  resulted.  If  he  now 
inaugurates  a  new  movement  of  the  same  kind,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  is  in  ignorance  of  the  consequences  that  may  follow.” 
Nor  can  it  be  said  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

When  questioned  as  to  Gandhi  having  inaugurated  such  a 
movement  by  joining  the  Khilafat  agitation,  the  Secretary  of 
State  replied  that  “the  Government  of  India  and  local  Govern¬ 
ments  are  watching  the  situation  closely  and  taking  precautions. 

•  ..lam  satisfied  they  will  take  all  steps  necessary  to  maintain 
order.” 

This  is  the  stock  phrase  by  which  the  India  Office  seeks  to  shirk 
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its  own  responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  to  block  even 
attempt  by  independent  Members  and  sections  of  the  public 
interested  in  India,  such  as  the  great  Cannon  Street  meeting 
of  March  17th,  1921,  to  obtain  accurate  information  of  what  is 
passing  in  India,  and  to  impress  on  the  Government  the  need  of 
prompt  action  to  restore  order  and  security. 

In  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  an  attempt  was 
made  on  July  25th,  1920,  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  India 
Office  towards  Gandhi’s  anarchic  movements.  The  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  policy  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Sinha) 
was  :  “Do  not  interfere  too  hastily  or  too  violently  with  an 
agitation  of  this  nature ;  let  it  kill  itself,  as  in  time  it  does.’’ 

When  these  are  the  views  of  the  authority  who  directs  and 
controls  the  Government  of  India,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the 
latter  should  have  shown  any  disposition  to  take  timely  action 
against  Gandhi  and  his  followers.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Government  of  India,  in  their  resolution  of  November,  19'20 
(quoted  above),  and  the  late  Viceroy  in  his  declaration  that 
Gandhi’s  movement  should  be  left  to  die  “  of  its  own 
inanity,”  simply  echo  the  fatal  pronouncements  of  the  India 
Office.  The  results  of  that  policy  have  been  an  enormous 
stimulus  to  Gandhi’s  anarchic  movement,  sutfering  and 
misery  to  millions  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  the  loss 
of  at  least  10,000  Indian  lives  within  the  last  two  years  in 
the  Khilafat  migration  to  Afghanistan,  the  Malabar  rebellion,  and 
the  rioting  and  bloodshed  that  are  now  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
in  every  province  of  India.  ^leantime  systematic  attempts  are 
being  made  to  paralyse,  by  strikes  and  boycott,  foreign  trade  and 
every  Indian  industry  under  British  control.  All  this  Government 
has  allowed  to  happen  rather  than  bring  to  justice  the  arch¬ 
criminal  who  boasts  of  being  the  author  of  all  those  evils. 

In  September  last,  after  his  colleagues  the  Ali  brothers  had 
been  tardily  brought  to  justice  for  inciting  the  Indian  Army  to 
mutiny,  Gandhi  wrote  in  his  paper.  Young  India  : — 

”  The  National  Congress  began  to  tamper  with  the  loyalty  of 
the  Indian  Army  in  September  last  year;  the  Central  Khilafat 
Committee  began  it  earlier,  and  I  began  it  earlier  still.  Every  non¬ 
co-operator  is  pledged  to  create  disaffection  towards  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Non-co-operation  deliberately  aims  at  the  overthrow  of 
Government,  and  is  therefore  legally  seditious.  Lord  Chelmsford 
knew  it.  Lord  Beading  knows  it.  .  .  .  We  must  spread 

disaffection  openly  and  systematically  until  it  pleases  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  arrest  us.” 

Lord  Chelmsford,  in  accepting  responsibility  for  and  defending 
the  policy  of  inaction,  in  the  Lords’  debate  of  October  25th,  19'21, 
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said:  “I  took  the  long  view  of  the  situation.”  ]\Iany  people 
always  thought,  most  people  now  think,  he  took  the  wrong  view’. 

Gandhi  to-day  glories  in  being  head  of  a  party  whose  aims  are 
to  overthrow  the  British  Government  either  by  open  rebellion 
and  guerilla  warfare  on  the  Moplah  method,  as  recently  advocated 
by  the  Moslem  extremists  at  Ahrnedabad,  or  by  the  subtler  and 
surer  methods  of  civil  disobedience,  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  etc., 
advocated  on  the  same  occasion  by  Gandhi.  But  the  India  Office 
either  shrinks  from  treating  a  quondam  ”  friend  ”  as  an  enemy, 
or  has  not  the  courage  to  take  up  his  challenge,  and  therefore  is 
even  more  blameworthy  than  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
licence  allow'ed  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  friend  and  his 
revolutionary  adherents. 

When  British  Ministers  or  Viceroys  fail  in  their  duty,  it  is 
for  Parliament  and  the  Press  to  make  them  realise  that  they  must 
either  govern  or  go.  The  failure  of  the  Press  as  a  w’hole  has 
already  been  referred  to.  That  apathy,  which  to  some  extent 
reflects  the  lack  of  interest  of  the  average  citizen  in  Indian  affairs, 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  Prince’s  visit  has  concentrated 
attention  on  India,  and  many  of  the  leading  papers  are  now  kept 
fairly  well  informed,  assuming  that  their  cables  are  not  censored 
at  either  end ,  of  developments  in  India  by  their  special  correspon¬ 
dents.  Thus  the  India  Office  cannot,  as  in  1919,  profess 
ignorance  of  such  momentous  events  as  the  details  of  the  Punjab 
rebellion  eight  months  after  they  have  occurred. 

'But  the  public  look  to  Parliament  to  discharge  the  responsibility 
"for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples,”  which 
it  solemnly  reaffirmed  in  the  Reform  Act  of  I9‘20.  That  responsi¬ 
bility  is  all  the  heavier  now’  that  a  great  constitutional  experiment 
is  being  made,  on  the  results  of  which  will  depend  the  decision, 
a  decision  to  be  taken  by  Parliament,  as  to  the  future  steps 
towards  responsible  government  in  India. 

But  here,  too,  the  India  Office  skilfully  shelters  itself  behind 
the  argument — a  specious  but  fallacious  one,  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  is  a  “reserved  ”  subject  for  which  Governors 
and  Viceroys  are  directly  responsible  to  the  British  Parliament — 
that  the  introduction  of  representative  institutions  in  India  is 
a  reason  against  Parliamentary  criticism  or  interference.  Con¬ 
sequently,  during  the  two  most  critical  years  in  India’s  history, 
no  opportunity  has  been  allowed  by  the  Coalition  Government 
for  a  general  discussion  of  Indian  policy  and  administration. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  the  Secretary  of  State  expressed  his 
views  on  those  subjects  was  in  his  speech  in  the  Dyer  debate 
on  July  8th,  1920.  His  pronouncement  then  created  such  alarm 
among  a  large  section  of  the  House  that  on  July  I4th  Colonel 
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Gritteu  asked  for  a  day  to  discuss  Indian  administration  in 
general,  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  policy  in  particular.  The 
request  was  refused. 

There  have  been  three  sessions  of  Parliament  in  1921,  but  in 
none  of  them  was  any  opportunity  given  for  the  discussion  of 
Indian  affairs.  In  November  a  private  Member  (Sir  W.  Joynson 
Hicks),  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of  Members,  pressed  for  a  day 
for  such  a  discussion,  but  this,  too,  was  refused.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  desire  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  in  the  Commons. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  a 
debate  initiated  on  October  25th  by  Lords  Sydenham  and 
Ampthill  (former  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras  respectively) 
on  the  ground,  put  forward  by  the  Marquis  Curzon,  that  it  might 
mar  the  atmosphere  of  harmony  so  desirable  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  departure !  One  wishes  that  the  Government  had  shown 
the  same  solicitude  to  secure  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  for 
His  Royal  Highness  in  India.  His  landing  at  Bombay  was,  as  a 
result  of  the  criminal  laxity  of  Government,  and  of  Gandhi's 
instruction  to  his  followers  to  show  “  their  disapproval  in  an 
unmistakable  manner,”  attended  by  an  orgy  of  rioting  and 
disorder  extending  over  four  days,  in  which,  according  to 
official  accounts  (private  accounts  put  the  casualties  very 
much  higher),  fifty-eight  persons,  including  five  British  and 
Americans,  and  at  least  three  police,  were  killed,  381, 
including  eighty-three  policemen,  were  seriously  injured,  Euro¬ 
peans,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsees  of  both  sexes  w'ere  singled 
out  as  the  objects  of  attack  and  insult,  Parsi  fire  temples, 
Christian  churches,  and  European  clubs  were  daanaged,  and 
property  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  the  same  day  the  whole  business  of  Calcutta  and 
many  other  great  cities  was  suspended,  British  and  loyal  Indians 
w'ent  about  in  fear  of  their  lives,  while  even  high  officials 
had  to  obtain  “passes”  for  their  movements  from  Gandhi’s 
Volunteers ! 

It  had  been  well  known  for  months  that  Gandhi  would  make 
use  of  the  Prince’s  visit  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  himself 
and  the  Government.  He  came  down  to  Bombay  in  advance 
of  the  Prince’s  arrival  to  complete  his  dispositions.  He  was,  by 
his  own  confession,  a  personal  witness  of  some  of  the  outrages, 
if  not  of  the  murders,  perpetrated  by  the  mob  whose  fanatical 
passions  he  had  aroused.  In  his  manifesto  a  few  days  later, 
“deploring,  as  of  course  he  would  do,  the  acts  of  violence  which 
had  occurred  ”  (to  quote  Mr.  Montagu’s  apologia  for  Gandhi 
after  the  rebellion  of  April,  1919),  he  wrote:  “Some  people 
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imagine  that,  after  all,  we  could  not  have  better  advertised  our 
:  indignation  against  the  welcome  to  the  Prince  than  by  letting 
■  loose  mob  frenzy  on  this  fateful  17th  ”  (November).  In  an  earlier 
'  statement  he  had  said  :  “  Nor  can  I  shirk  my  own  personal  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  am  more  instrumental  than  any  other  in  bringing 
;  into  being  the  spirit  of  revolt.  I  find  myself  not  fully  capable  of 
i  controlling  and  disciplining  that  spirit.  I  must  do  penance  for 
it.  For  me  the  struggle  is  essentially  religious.  I  believe  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  I  propose  henceforth  every  Monday  to 
observe  twenty-four  hours’  fast  till  Swaraj  is  obtained.” 

The  ascetic  pose  of  this  unctuous  hypocrite  is  nauseating  to 
honest  men,  many  of  whom  have  for  years  seen  through  his 
gospel  of  mixed  humbug  and  race-hatred.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  Armistice,  an  Indian  friend  in  close  touch  with  Gandhi’s 
associates  informed  the  writer  that  Gandhi  had  said:  “The 
British  now  think  they  are  masters  of  the  world ;  but  I  have  a 
weapon  which  will  soon  bring  them  to  their  knees.”  This  was 
a  reference  to  his  scheme  of  passive  resistance.  The  result 
appeared  in  a  few  months  in  the  1919  disturbances  and  the  Punjab 
rebellion.  That  rebellion,  which  was  intended  to  synchronise 
with  the  Afghan  invasion,  would  have  been  even  more  serious 
had  not  the  writer  taken  steps  to  exclude  Gandhi  from  the  Punjab. 
Ever  since  then  Gandhi  has  been  allowed  perfect  freedom  of 
movement  and  propaganda  throughout  India,  and  to  quote  the 
words  of  an  advanced  Indian  journal,  the  Leader  of  Allaliahad, 
"The  results  are  writ  large  in  letters  of  blood  which  Mr.  Gandhi 
refuses  to  read.” 

To  take  only  one  of  these  results.  The  Malabar  rebellion  of 
1921,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Willingdon,  Governor  of  Madras,  was 
"an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  propaganda  associated  with  Mr. 
Gandhi.”  That  rebellion  has  already  cost  several  thousand  lives, 
and  caused  an  infinity  of  suffering  to  the  unfortunate  non- Moslem 
population  of  over  a  million  exposed  to  Moplah  fanaticism,  lust, 
and  brutality. 

Gandhi,  a  Hindu  and  a  Mahatma,  might  be  expected  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  unfo^unate  Hindu  victims.  But  he  has  a 
higher  allegiance,  that  of  a  rebel  to  rebellion,  and  in  a  manifesto 
issued  at  Bombay  on  November  27th,  he  says:  “The  forcible 
conversion  of  Hindus  was  terrible.  But  the  Moplah  bravery 
must  command  admiration.  These  Malabaris  are  not  fighting 
i  for  the  love  of  it.  They  are  fighting  for  what  they  consider 
is  religion,  and  in  a  manner  which  they  consider  is  religious.” 
He  ends  with  an  appeal  to  “liberals  and  friends  ”  to  “compel  the 
s  Government  to  suspend  hostilities  and  issue  a  promise  of  freedom 
;  to  the  depredators  upon  their  promise  to  surrender,  and  to  permit 
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non-co-operators  to  enter  ]\Ialabar  to  persuade  Moplahs  to  sur¬ 
render.” 

The  excessive  delay  in  quelling  this  petty  rebellion  is  a  proof 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  Government  of  India  to  deal  promptly 
and  effectively  with  a  situation  of  which  they  were  forewarned  by 
the  local  authorities  months  before,  but  against  which  they  did 
not  forearm  themselves.  Possibly  they  thought  this  was  one  of 
the  movements  which  if  left  to  itself  would  “die  of  its  own 
inanity.”  But  that  the  rebels  should  have  held  the  field  for  five 
months  has  been  noted  in  India  and  elsewhere  as  a  sign  of  our 
decline  and  a  presage  of  our  approaching  fall.  Malabar  has 
become  the  Mecca  of  Indian  rebels.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
jMoslem  League,  attended  by  Gandhi ,  a  motion  was  carried  pay¬ 
ing  a  tribute  to  the  religious  zeal  and  bravery  with  which  ‘‘the 
Moplahs  are  fighting  a  defensive  war  against  their  enemy  the 
Government.” 

The  average  man,  w'ho  has  not  the  Secretary  of  State’s  capacity 
to  analyse  Gandhi’s  psychology,  judges  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  condemning  Gandhi  as  a  most  dangerous 
criminal  that  has  set  himself,  w’hile  an  impotent  Government 
was  looking  on,  to  disrupt  society  and  subvert  authority  under 
the  hypocritical  guise  of  a  religious  and  social  reformer.  This 
view  is  held  by  many  intelligent  and  patriotic  Indians.  But  seeing 
that  the  Government  of  India  are  afraid  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  his  fervent  admirer  and  champion,  they 
naturally  hesitate  to  express  it.  One  of  them  lately  wrote  to  an 
English  friend  here,  “Gandhi  has  done  enormous  harm  in  this 
country.  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  his  sincerity  from  the  first, 
though,  perhaps,  at  one  time  some  of  his  worst  enemies  hesitated 
to  deny  him  that  quality.  He  has  never  been  sincere,  unless  the 
term  is  used  in  a  particular  sense.  He  never  believed  what  he 
said  and  preached.  He  was  by  no  means  such  a  fool  as  not 
to  know  that  the  ‘non-violent  non-co-operation,’  which  he  so 
glibly  preached,  was  absolutely  impracticable,  and  the  only  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  he  was  actually  leaditig  to  violence  and  rebellion.’’ 

The  same  view’  was  formed  by  an  Irishman  of  advanced  ])olitical 
views  who  saw  Gandhi  when  the  Mahatma  trappings  and  saintly 
pose  were  laid  aside,  and  saw  through  him.  The  opinion  he 
expressed  to  the  writer  was  thart  Gandhi  was  the  greatest  char¬ 
latan  that  had  ever  laid  himself  out  to  deceive  an  ignorant  and 
credulous  people,  and  outwit  a  stupid  Government ;  that  the  two 
main  causes  of  his  success  were  his  consummate  hypocrisy  and 
the  popular  belief  that  as  a  Government,  hitherto  all-pow’erful, 
was  afraid  of  him,  he  must  be  something  superhuman. 

Hypocrisy  in  France  was  killed  by  Moli^re’s  Tartuffe  centuries 
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ago;  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  blow  it  received  from  Dickens’s 
Pecksniff,  it  still  survives  owing  to  its  kinship  with  the  cognate 
and  common  vice  of  cant.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  progress  of 
the  Gandhi  cult  among  a  certain  section  of  political  cranks,  “  high¬ 
brow  ”  publicists  and  unbalanced  seekers  after  truth,  who  readily 
bow  before  false  prophets.  In  India,  w’here  humour,  robust 
common-sense,  and  moral  courage  are  rare  qualities,  hypocrisy 
thrives  among  an  ignorant  and  credulous  people  with  all  the 
luxuriance  of  a  tropical  fungus.  This  is  wdiy  many  of  those  who 
know  India  best,  and  have  worked  for  its  w^elfare,  have  doubts 
as  to  its  capacity  for  rapid  political  or  social  progress. 

A  couplet  of  Goldsmith’s,  who  had  a  clearer  vision  than  his 
British  contemporaries,  aptly  summarises  some  aspects  of 
Gandhi’s  character  : — 

“  Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 

And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew.” 

But  how  long  is  Gandhi  to  be  allow^ed  to  continue  his  cam¬ 
paigns  of  crime,  each  succeeded  by  mock  penitence — which  de¬ 
ceives  no  one  but  the  Secretary  of  State  and  perhaps  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India — and  “planning  sins  anew,”  which  are  even 
greater  crimes  against  his  owm  i>eople,  whom  he  professes  to  love, 
than  against  the  British  Government,  whom  he  openly  defies 
and  despises? 

The  answ^er  to  that  question  rests  in  the  first  instance  with 
Lord  Reading  and  Mr.  Montagu.  Perhaps  it  W'ould  be  given 
more  easily  by  liOrd  Reading  without  Mr.  Montagu.  But  in  the 
last  resort  it  must  be  given  by  the  British  public,  and  the  British 
Parliament.  Recent  events  in  India  have,  to  quote  an  apt  phrase 
from  the  Life  of  Lord  Salisbury,  revealed  “the  avenging  power 
of  facts  over  the  self-created  delusions  of  politicians  ”  ;  they  have 
scattered  to  the  wdnds  the  clouds  of  sham  and  make-believe  with 
which  those  politicians  have  hitherto  obscured  realities.  If  those 
responsible  fail  in  their  duty,  as  they  have  hitherto  failed,  by 
leaving  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  India  who  look  to  the  British 
Government  for  protection  and  guidance  to  be  the  prey  of  a 
fanatical  hyjwcrite,  who  openly  boasts  that  he  would  substitute 
Bolshevism  or  even  anarchy  for  British  rule,  then  it  is  for  the 
British  people  to  find  other  agents.  The  Prince’s  visit  to  India, 
which,  if  official  versions  are  to  be  credited,  was  to  be  entirely 
aloof  from  politics,  has  precipitated  a  political  crisis  which  the 
vacillation  and  blunders  of  the  last  three  years  had  inevitably  led 
up  to.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  facts  were  not  faced  before 
the  Prince’s  arrival.  But  the  issue  can  no  longer  be  avoided. 
It  is  whether  w^e  are  to  go  on  bravely  and  steadfastly  with  the 
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duty  of  maintaining  peace,  order,  social  and  religious  freedom 
or  whether  we  are  to  abandon  that  great  tmst  and  capitulate 
ignominiously  to  the  forces  of  reaction,  rebellion,  and  anarchy  per. 
sonified  in  Gandhi. 

Lord  Reading  has  at  last  taken  vigorous  action  in  suppressing 
the  terrorist  Volunteer  associations  in  all  provinces,  in  bringing  to 
justice  several  of  Gandhi’s  coadjutors,  including  many  prominent 
representatives  of  those  “educated  classes”  who  Lord  Chelms- 
ford  assured  us  in  the  Lords’  debate  “had  refused  to  join  in  the 
non-co-operation  movement,”  and  several  of  the  rebels  of  1919 
who  were  so  foolishly  amnestied  after  a  few  months  and 
encouraged  to  go  on  planning  sins  anew !  He  has  also  shown 
firmness  in  refusing  the  futile  proposal  of  the  so-called  Moderates 
(on  whose  effective  co-operation  the  authors  of  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Report  built  such  great  but  hitherto  vain  hopes)  for  a 
round-table  conference  with  Gandhi  and  the  revolutionary  leaders. 

Firm  action  was  long  over-due.  The  delay  has  enormously 
aggravated  the  Viceroy’s  difficulties,  as  it  has  enabled  Gandhi 
to  raise  enormous  funds,  to  strengthen  his  organisation,  and 
extend  his  propaganda.  The  delay,  too,  has  shaken  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country  in  our  power  to  punish  or  protect,  taken 
the  heart  out  of  our  loyal  supporters,  and  sapped  the  morale  of 
our  once  splendid  services,  who  are  being  cruelly  attacked  by  the 
Extremists,  and  receive  little  or  no  support  from  the  so-called 
Moderates  now  controlling  the  administration  and  striving  to 
exclude  the  British  official  as  early  as  possible.  Above  all  it  has 
been  responsible  for  the  Moplah  rebellion ,  which  would  have  been 
averted  if  the  Ali  brothers  had  been  brought  to  justice  when  they 
began  their  incitements  to  mutiny  and  rebellion.  The  arrest  and 
trial  of  Gandhi  and  a  dozen  of  his  lieutenants  six  months  ago 
would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  now  arresting  and 
imprisoning  thousands  of  his  followers  in  several  provinces.  In 
Calcutta  alone  4,000  arrests  were  made  on  the  eve  of  the  Prince’s 
visit. 

But  Lord  Reading’s  position  is  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
He  took  over  the  damnosa  haereditas  of  a  feeble  rigime  only  in 
April  last,  and  it  was  natural  for  him  not  to  reverse  the  previous 
policy  without  himself  seeing  how  it  worked.  Moreover,  he 
probably  received  but  little  assistance  from  his  colleagues  in  the 
Executive  Council,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  lawyers — including 
three  Indian  lawyers — and  therefore  by  training  disposed,  as  the 
Calcutta  munitions  scandal  shows,  to  split  hairs  and  postpone,  or 
avoid,  resolute  action.  Hence  probably  the  unfortunate  con¬ 
ferences  with  Gandhi  in  April,  and  the  futile  attempt  through  him 
to  restrain  the  Ali  brothers  from  preaching  rebellion. 
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>’or  was  the  India  Legislature,  of  whose  common-sense  and 
reasonableness  we  have  heard  so  many  premature  eulogies,  more 
helpful.  The  Times  correspondent,  in  a  cable  of  October  28th, 
thus  sums  up  the  results  of  its  first  session  under  Lord  Reading’s 
Government :  ‘  ‘  The  cardinal  note  sounded  in  both  Houses  is  the 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  British  as  early  as  possible.”  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  a  Committee  of  that  body,  in  July 
last,  was  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  special  measures 
on  which  Government  has  to  rely  in  a  grave  emerg¬ 
ency.  The  extraordinary  reason  advanced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  included  two  of  the  Viceroy’s  colleagues  on  the 
Executive  Council,  was  that  ”  the  revolutionary  party  is  now 
quiescent,  and  the  associations  supporting  it  have  been  broken 
up.”  No  statement  so  perverse,  so  contrary  to  the  actual  facts, 
has  ever  been  issued  by  a  responsible  body  of  men  at  a  critical 
time.  The  Moplah  rebellion  broke  out  within  a  month ! 

With  such  a  heritage  from  the  past,  and  such  counsellors  to 
advise  him,  the  Head  of  the  Government  would,  if  wise,  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  his  own  survey  of  the  situation  and  form  his  own 
judgment.  For  a  man  coming  new  to  India  all  this  takes  time, 
and  unfortunately  events  do  not  wait  on  judgment.  But  Lord 
Reading  appears  at  last  to  have  joined  battle  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces.  There  will,  let  us  hope,  be  no  turning  back  till,  as 
promised  by  Mr.  Montagu  in  May,  1919,  those  forces,  which  are 
now  even  more  daring  and  undisguised  than  they  were  then,  have 
been  extirpated.  But  how  much  ground  has  been  lost  by  the 
fatal  change  of  policy  which  followed  close  on  those  assurances ! 
We  are  now  compelled  to  resume  the  battle  against  anarchy  where 
we  left  off  nearly  three  years  ago,  but  with  weakened  forces, 
disheartened  or  disgusted  servants,  and  few  allies ;  while  the 
enemy  has  gained  steadily  in  strength  by  his  own  exertions  and 
the  defections  from  our  side.  The  battle,  which  was  almost 
won  in  1919,  will  now  be  a  long  and  arduous  one.  But  the 
battle  will  have  been  fought  in  vain  unless  and  until  the  arch¬ 
criminal  who  has  for  years  been  openly  organising  the  enemy 
forces  is  brought  to  justice.  While  he  remains  at  large  and 
free  to  start  another  campaign — as  he  has  already  done — which 
will  rally  the  open  enemies  of  the  British  Government  and  the 
ignorant,  credulous  masses  to  his  banner,  there  can  be  neither 
peace  nor  order  nor  security  in  India.  The  India  Office  policy 
of  placating  your  enemies  at  all  costs,  even  the  sacrifice  of  your 
principles,  your  servants,  and  your  friends,  has  been  tried  for 
four  years  in  India.  It  has  produced  only  misery,  bloodshed, 
humiliation.  It  is  time  that  ignoble  policy  was  finally 
abandoned.  M.  F.  O’Dwyer. 
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It  was  fitting  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should,  in  the  course  of  his 
tour,  visit  the  largest  and  most  important  State  in  India,  and 
one  that  from  its  physical  features,  its  history,  and  its  monuments 
is  not  surpassed  in  interest  by  any  of  the  other  dominions  ruled 
by  the  great  princes  of  that  country.  The  picturesque  and 
romantic  character  of  the  State  of  Hyderabad  is  enhanced  by  its 
productions,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral;  by  the  history  of  a 
thousand  years  before  the  British  era;  by  gigantic  caves  and 
temples,  carved  out  of  solid  rock,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the 
mist  of  time ;  and  finally  by  the  story  of  battles  and  sieges  in 
which  English  blood  has  been  shed  in  protection  of  the  dominions 
of  a  Prince,  whose  long  and  happy  relations  with  us  led  to  his 
being  termed,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  “Our  Faithful  Ally,  the 
Nizam.” 

Hyderabad,  which  at  one  time  formed  an  appanage  of  the 
Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  has  varied  in  its  limits  at  different 
periods  of  its  existence,  but  now  occupies  a  tract  of  country  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrilateral,  with  sides  some  450  miles  in  length, 
between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-first  parallels  of  latitude  and 
the  seventy-sixth  and  eighty-second  of  East  longitude.  It  con¬ 
sists  generally  of  an  elevated  plateau  some  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  enjoys  in  consequence  a  compara¬ 
tively  equable  climate.  This  plateau  is  broken  by  ranges  of 
rugged  mountains  and  watered  by  several  great  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Tapti 
river,  which,  breaking  through  the  mountain  masses  of  the  Sat- 
puras,  flows  tlu’ough  western  India  and  pours  its  waters  into  the 
(rulf  of  Cambay  near  the  historic  city  of  Surat.  South  of  this 
river  a  tumbled  mass  of  forest-clad  hills  rises  to  heights  culminat¬ 
ing  in  peaks  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  their  out¬ 
lying  southern  buttresses  being  crowned  by  the  fortresses  of  Asir- 
garh,  Narnala,  and  Gawilgarh,  which,  built  of  massive  stone, 
stand  like  sentinels  guarding  the  passes  to  the  north. 

Below  the  wild  and  jungle-clad  hills  and  nigged  mountain  range 
of  the  Berar  frontier  stretches  the  fertile  valley  of  that  province, 
watered  in  due  season  by  many  streams,  and  having  a  rich  alluvial 
surface  known  as  black  cotton  soil,  which  bears  fine  crops  of 
millet,  wheat  and  cotton,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
India.  This  territory  has  been  for  nearly  seventy  years  under 
British  administration.  It  contains  numerous  villages,  and  w 
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nearly  all  under  cultivation,  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  bear¬ 
ing  witness  to  the  beneficence  of  British  rule,  while  the  fact  that 
each  hamlet  contains  a  dilapidated  mud  fort  shows  that  they  date 
back  to  the  turbulent  times  when  the  country  was  overrun  by 
Mahrattas  and  Pindaris,  who  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  this 
fair  province,  and  when  the  inhabitants  found  safety  only  within 
the  walls  of  their  forts.  The  south-west  border  of  Berar  and  the 
boundary  of  Khandesh  with  which  it  marches  are  marked  by  a 
spur  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  through  which  several  passes  give 
access  alike  to  the  wild  country  of  the  aboriginal  Bhils,  famous 
in  the  early  days  of  Outram,  the  “  Bayard  of  India,”  and  to  the 
cultivated  fields  of  East  Berar.  The  spur  is  crossed  by  the  passes 
of  Kesari,  Ajanta,  and  Rajura,  so  often  passed  by  Wellesley’s 
forces  in  the  campaign  of  1803.  To  the  south  again  a  range  of 
low  hills  stretches  from  near  Aurangabad,  the  southern  capital 
founded  by  Aurangzeb,  to  the  former  military  station  of  Jalna. 

Across  the  centre  of  the  State,  the  Godavery  river,  issuing  from 
the  Western  Ghauts,  and  receiving  many  streams  in  its  course, 
rolls  through  fertile  plains  until  it  enters  the  dense  jungles  of 
Nirmal,  whose  chief  inhabitants  are  predaceous  animals,  and  from 
thence  flows  due  east  to  Sironcha  before  turning  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  mark  the  eastern  limits  of  the  State.  To  the  south 
of  the  Godavery  the  hilly  and  forest  regions  continue  through  the 
districts  of  Elgandal,  Medak,  and  Warangal,  until  they  give  place 
to  fertile  areas  watered  by  streams  and  by  the  great  artificial  lakes 
which,  together  with  granitic  rocks  piled  in  grotesque  confusion, 
are  the  characteristic  features  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

From  an  ethnological  point  of  view  Hyderabad  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  tw’o  portions,  the  northern  part,  including  Berar, 
belonging  to  Maharashtra,  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  whose 
name  alone  is  suflficient  to  conjure  up  scenes  of  frays  and  forays ; 
the  southern  districts  belonging  to  Telingana,  the  region  inhabited 
by  the  mild  and  peaceable  Telingas.  But  there  are  other  races 
within  the  State.  The  aboriginal  Korkus  inhabit  the  Satpura 
Hills,  where  they  wrest  a  precarious  living  from  the  produce  of 
the  forest.  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  kindred  Gonds  in  the 
forests  of  Nirmal  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Wardha  river,  where 
some  of  the  Gond  Rajas  still  keep  up  a  petty  state  in  the  domains 
of  their  independent  ancestors.  While  in  the  Ajanta  hills,  on 
the  borders  of  Khandesh,  the  predatory  Bhils,  who  used  to  lie  in 
wait  for  travellers  wuth  bow  and  arrow,  have  within  recent  times 
carried  on  their  depredations  on  both  sides  of  the  border;  only 
some  thirty  years  ago  the  Melghat  forest  of  Berar  was  infested 
by  the  famous  Tantia  Bhil  and  his  band. 

Muhammadans  of  the  Pathan  or  Mughal  races,  and  the  descen- 
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dants  of  those  who  were  forcibly  or  willingly  converted  to  Islam 
are  settled  in  nearly  every  town  and  village,  sometimes  formW 
large  communities  which  have  for  several  generations  supplied 
soldiers  to  the  military  forces  of  the  State.  Kohillas,  bearing  a 
character  for  truculence  and  lawlessness,  may  be  known  by  their 
fair  complexions  and  distinctive  dress.  At  Nander  on  the 
Godavery,  where  the  Sikh  Guru  Govind  received  his  death-wound 
a  considerable  Sikh  colony  has  raised  an  edifice  second  only  in 
sanctity  to  the  Golden  Temple  of  Amritsar.  Arabs,  formerly 
employed  by  the  Mahrattas  as  mercenaries,  principally  as  garri- 
sons  of  forts,  which  they  defended  with  remarkable  valour,  are 
found  in  many  places,  particularly  in  Hyderabad  City,  where  they 
still  supply  a  corps  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam. 

The  Brinjaras,  grain-carriers,  of  nomadic  habits,  famous  as  the 
suppliers  of  armies  in  the  constant  wars  that  continued  almost 
without  interruption  until  the  establishment  of  the  pax  Bri- 
tannica  in  southern  India,  wander  over  the  country  with  their 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,  pitching  their  tents  where  they  can 
find  fodder  for  their  animals  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  at  times,  their  former  occupation  gone,  settling  in  hamlets 
which  in  general  have  a  more  or  less  ephemeral  existence. 

The  fauna  of  Hyderabad  is  remarkably  interesting.  In  suit¬ 
able  localities  is  to  be  found  almost  every  kind  of  game,  both 
large  and  small,  that  inherits  peninsular  India.  Tigers  were  at 
one  time  widespread  and  numerous,  and  still  exist  in  considerable 
numbers.  Panthers  are  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State, 
both  in  the  great  forests  and  in  the  low  jungle-clad  hills,  where 
they  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  in  search  of  prey.  The 
hunting  leopard,  one  of  the  rarest  of  animals,  and  generally  seen 
only  in  a  domesticated  condition,  where  it  is  used  for  running 
down  antelope,  exists  among  the  rocky  hills  of  Berar ;  black  bears 
are  numerous,  living  in  caves  or  on  the  bamboo-clad  slopes  of  the 
hills ;  there  are  even  a  few  wild  elephants  in  the  Pakhal  Lake 
district,  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  some  that  escaped  from  the 
battle  of  Assaye  in  1803.  The  gigantic  oxen,  properly  called  gaur, 
but  known  to  Indian  sportsmen  as  bison,  roam  on  the  Satpura 
Hills,  and  in  other  suitable  localities  where  these  solitude-loving 
creatures  are  not  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  man.  The  deer 
found  within  the  confines  of  the  State  include  the  sambur,  spotted 
deer,  barking  deer,  and  the  little  mouse  deer,  while  the  antelope 
comprise  the  nilgai,  Indian  antelope,  four-horned  antelope,  and 
gazelle.  Wolves,  wild  dogs,  jackals,  and  foxes  are  everywhere 
plentiful  in  suitable  localities,  and  the  striped  hyena  is  a  useful 
scavenger,  though  not  always  welcome  as  it  has  a  predilection  for 
donkeys  and  goats.  Hares  are  common,  and  there  are  many 
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ainall  animal-badgers,  civets,  mongooses,  bats,  and  flying  foxes, 
of  interest  to  the  naturalist.  The  feathered  game  includes  pea¬ 
fowl,  partridges  of  two  species,  many  kinds  of  sandgrouse  and 
quail,  jungle  fowl,  great  bustard,  florican,  and  duck  and  snipe  in 
due  season. 

But  while  the  physical  features,  the  human  and  other  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  the  sport  afforded  by  this  splendid  region  offer  so  many 
attractions,  especially  to  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  con¬ 
sider  the  works  of  Nature  superior  to  the  works  of  man,  its  his¬ 
tory,  over  which  is  cast  the  glamour  of  a  thousand  years  of 
romance  and  vicissitudes,  presents  features  of  extraordinary 
interest. 

In  mythology  of  the  Hindus  the  forests  of  the  Godavery  are 
supposed  to  be  those  in  which  Eama  and  Sita  of  the  Mahabharata 
wandered  in  happiness  before  the  latter  was  abducted  by  the  King 
of  Ceylon,  and  to  which  she  returned  after  her  rescue  by  Rama 
and  Hanuman,  King  of  the  monkeys.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
the  kingdom  of  the  great  Asoka,  whose  inscriptions  embodying 
words  of  wisdom  still  adorn  the  columns  he  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  extended  into  the  Deccan.  Deogiri,  with  its 
scarped  and  rock-hewn  fort,  entered  by  a  passage  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  from  which  the  defenders  were  in  the  habit  of 
pouring  oil  on  assailants  through  apertures  which  still  exist, 
formed  the  capital  of  a  Hindu  kingdom  until  it  was  overrun  by 
the  Muhammadan  Emperor  of  Delhi  some  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  Not  far  from  Deogiri,  known  to  Musalmans  as  Daulatabad, 
the  enormous  images  of  the  Ellora  caves,  carved  out  of  solid  stone, 
excite  the  wonder  and  interest  of  mankind,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  Aurangabad,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  State. 

It  was  in  1326  that  Muhammad  Bin  Tughlak,  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  wishing  to  move  his  capital  from  that  place  to  Deogiri, 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  Delhi  and  the  migration  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  Deccan.  It  is  related  that  on  the  appointed 
day  all  the  people  left  Delhi  with  the  exception  of  a  blind  man 
and  a  lame  one.  These  being  discovered,  the  amiable  Emperor 
caused  the  blind  man  to  be  executed,  and  directed  that  the  lame 
one  should  be  dragged  to  Deogiri,  seven  hundred  miles  distant, 
chained  to  the  foot  of  an  elephant.  Only  one  leg  arrived  at  its 
destination  1 

While  Deogiri  was  the  chief  city  of  a  kingdom  in  the  north, 
the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  the  ruins  of  whose  capital  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyderabad,  was  ruled  over  by 
the  Kutb  Shahi  kings  for  nearly  two  centuries  from  1507  until 
its  capture,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  State  by  Aurangzeb  in 
1687.  That  monarch  had  been  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan  before  he 
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was  Emperor  at  Delhi,  and  had  renamed  the  city  of  Aurangabad  ' 
and  built  there  a  tomb,  modelled  on  the  famous  Taj  Mahal  of 
Agra,  in  memory  of  his  daughter.  After  the  capture  of  Golconda 
the  State  of  Hyderabad  was  established  as  a  province  of  the 
Mughal  Empire  under  the  administration  of  a  Subadar.  In  this 
capacity  the  dynasty  of  the  present  Nizam  was  established  at 
Hyderabad  in  the  person  of  the  famous  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

But  in  October,  1723,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  dechning  Mughal  Empire,  which  was  falling  into  ruins  under 
the  assaults  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  established  himself  in  virtual 
independence  of  the  throne  of  Delhi.  This  indei>endence  was 
confirmed  by  the  fall  of  Delhi  in  the  invasion  of  the  Persian 
Nadir  Shah  in  1738,  whose  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  gave  its  name  to  the  Gate  of  Blood,  and  ten  years  later  bv 
the  descent  upon  Hindustan  of  Ahmad  Khan  Durani,  who 
returned  in  1758  and  repeated  the  slaughter  carried  out  by  the 
Persian  conqueror.  But  until  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Mughals 
in  1857,  the  fiction  of  subordination  to  Delhi  was  maintained, 
and  the  Nizams  called  themselves  “  Servants  ^of  the  Enq)eror.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  struggle  between 
French  and  English  for  power  and  domination  in  southern  India 
began,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  State  of  Hyderabad,  at  that 
time  more  extensive  than  to-day  and  including  Alasulipatam,  the 
Carnatic,  and  the  districts  afterwards  known  as  the  Northern 
Circars,  should  be  drawn  into  the  area  of  ix>litical  and  military 
disturbance.  This  struggle  was  contemporaneous  with  varying 
relations  of  hostility  or  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  with 
the  French  or  English,  according  to  the  ascendancy  of  one  or  the 
other  Power,  and  it  was  intimately  related  to  wars  with  the 
Muhammadan  rulers  of  iMysore  and  with  the  different  Princes  of 
the  Mahratta  Confederacy. 

It  was  in  connection  with  Hyderabad  that  the  great  French¬ 
man,  Dupleix,  first  came  into  prominence.  They  were  the  days 
of  those  military  adventurers  of  Hindustan  who  belong  to  a  heroic 
age.  A  motley  band,  heroes  or  swashbucklers,  they  march  across 
the  stage  of  liistory  in  quick  succession,  for  their  careers  were 
usually  short,  accompanied  by  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  rumbling 
thunder  of  distant  drums.  There  were  noble  and  gallant  French¬ 
men  and  Englishmen.  Prominent  among  them  looms  the  mar¬ 
tial  figure  of  Count  de  Boigne,  who  raised  and  organised  great 
armies  from  the  undisciplined  hordes  of  Hindustan,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  scarcely  less  famous  Perron ,  who  wielded  the  power 
of  the  Mughal  of  Delhi,  and  overcame  the  gallant  and  romantic 
George  Thomas,  the  Irish  sailor,  who  carved  out  for  himself  a 
kingdom  in  Hariana,  cast  his  own  cannon,  and  coined  his  own 
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money.  Tliere  were  many  such  at  Hyderabad,  the  Irish  dragoon, 
Finglas,  and  the  Frenchman,  Eaymond,  whose  tomb  is  shown 
and  venerated  to  this  day. 

But  we  are  anticipating,  for  Dupleix  served  a  king  of  France 
?thea  he  first  established  French  influence  at  Hyderabad  by 
espousing  tlie  cause  of  a  claimant  to  the  throne.  In  1753  his 
colleague,  Bussy,  was  received  in  great  state  by  the  Nii:am  at 
Aurangabad,  French  influence  was  firmly  established,  and  a  body 
of  troops  of  that  nation  installed  in  the  State,  while  Masulipatam 
and  other  territories  were  made  over  to  them.  Three  years  later, 
war  between  England  and  France  broke  out  in  Europe,  and 
reacted  on  the  peace  of  India,  where  the  war  took  the  form  of 
one  party  supix>rting  particular  native  jww'ers  against  the  other. 
It  was  during  this  struggle  that  Clive,  having  escaped  from  Fort 
St.  George  when  that  place  was  captured  by  the  French,  entered 
upon  the  military  career  which  was  to  be  productive  of  so  much 
glory  to  the  British  arms  and  so  disastrous  to  the  French.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  Masulipatam  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  English 
relations  with  Hyderabad  became  more  cordial  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Kesident  and  a  subsidiary  force  at  the  court 
of  the  Nizam ;  and  hopes  of  French  domination  were  finally 
defeated  by  Eyre  Coote’s  crowning  victory  at  Wandewash 
in  1760. 

There  followed  a  series  of  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
rulers  of  Mysore,  in  which  the  Nizam  joined  against  Hyder  Ali 
and  Tipu  Sultan  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
1790,  under  w  hich  he  was  obliged  to  supply  a  contingent  of  troops 
to  co-oi)erate  with  his  allies.  The  troops  which  joined  the 
English  standard  in  the  war  of  1791,  when  Cornwallis  advanced  to 
the  walls  of  Seringapatam  and  laid  siege  to  that  place,  are  thus 
described  by  .Colonel  Wilks,  a  spectator  of  this  media) val  arma¬ 
ment 

“They  were  rated  at  15,000  and  really  amounted  to  10,000 
men,  well  mounted  on  horses  in  excellent  condition ;  and  to  those 
who  had  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  Indian 
.\rmy,  their  first  appearance  was  novel  and  interesting.  It  is 
probable  that  no  national  or  private  collection  of  native  arms  in 
Europe  contains  any  weapon  or  article  of  personal  equipment 
which  might  not  be  traced  to  this  motley  crowd;  the  Parthian 
bow  and  arrow,  the  iron  club  of  Scythia,  sabres  of  every  age  and 
nation,  lances  of  every  length  and  description,  and  matchlocks 
of  every  form  ;  metallic  helmets  of  every  pattern,  simple  defences 
of  the  head,  a  steel  bar  descending  diagonally  as  a  protection  to 
the  face,  defences  of  bars,  chains,  or  scale  w'ork,  descending 
behind  or  on  the  shoulders,  cuirasses,  suits  of  armour, 
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or  detaclied  pieces  for  the  arm,  complete  coats  of  mail 
in  chainvvork,  shields,  bucklers,  and  quilted  jackets,  sabre, 
proof.  The  ostentatious  display  of  these  antique  novelties  was 
equally  curious  in  its  way ;  the  free  and  equal  use  of  two  sword- 
arms,  the  precise  and  perfect  command  of  a  balanced  spear 
eighteen  feet  long,  of  the  club  which  was  to  shiver  an  iron  helmet 
of  the  arrow  discharged  in  flight ;  but,  above  all,  the  total  absence 
of  every  symptom  of  order,  or  obedience,  or  command,  exceptin» 
groups  collecting  round  their  respective  flags ;  every  individual  an 
independent  warrior,  self-impelled,  affecting  to  be  the  champion 
whose  single  arm  was  to  achieve  victory  ;  scampering  among  each 
other  in  wild  confusion ;  the  whole  exhibition  presenting  to  the 
mind  an  imagery  scarcely  more  allied  to  previous  impressions  of 
reality  than  the  fictions  of  an  Eastern  tale,  or  the  picturesque 
disorder  of  a  dramatic  scene.” 

Such  were  the  unpromising  materials  from  which  was  even¬ 
tually  evolved  a  fine  cavalry  force  under  the  command  of  British 
officers  which  has  earned  imperishable  glory  in  many  wars  during 
the  past  hundred  and  twenty  years,  culminating  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  Great  War.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1903  may  have  seen  something  of 
the  kind,  and  within  comparatively  recent  years  troops  present¬ 
ing  the  picturesque  features  here  described  took  part  in  the  annual 
Langar  procession  at  Hyderabad. 

The  first  English  Resident  was  established  in  the  year  1779. 
He  was  followed  by  a  line  of  illustrious  Civil  Servants,  including 
such  a  picturesque  i)ersouality  as  Achilles  Kirki>atrick,  who 
married  a  Muhammadan  lady  of  Hyderabad,  and  Henry  Bussell, 
who  effected  the  reforms  in  the  Nizam’s  army  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  on  a  sound  and  effi¬ 
cient  basis.  Iti  the  list  we  find  such  eminent  names  as  Gewge 
Yule,  Bichard  Temple,  Kichard  Meade,  and  Steuart  Bayley. 
The  appointment  of  Besident  has,  in  fact,  always  been  held  by 
men  of  distinction  in  the  Indian  Political  Department,  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  chief  prize  of  that  Service. 

The  events  of  the  struggle  between  French  and  English  ended 
in  the  latter  obtaining  at  Hyderabad  the  predominance  due  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  war  and  administration.  But  some  estrangement  arose 
between  the  English  and  the  Nizam  in  1795,  when  the  latter 
expected,  but  did  not  receive  from  his  allies,  assistance  in  the 
war  with  the  Mahrattas  which  ended  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Kardla.  In  this  battle,  which  must  have  been  a  picturesque  dis¬ 
play,  the  French  corps  of  Baymond,  7,000  strong  under  French 
officers,  took  part.  This  corps,  organised  as  tw'o  battalions,  had 
taken  part  in  the  Mysore  War  of  1792,  and  had  gradually  in- 
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creased  iu  btieugtli  until  it  lormed  a  berious  rival  to  British 
influence,  represented  and  sustained  by  the  Besident  and  by 
two  battalions  of  British  troops  stationed  at  Hyderabad  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  force  under  the  terms  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  1790. 
There  were  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Kardla  the  famous  corps 
of  Amazons,  who  do  not  api^eax  to  have  behaved  worse  than  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  in  that  inglorious  action.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  battalions,  each  a  thousand  strong,  named  the  Zajar 
paltan,  or  victorious  battalions,  but  it  is  not  related  whether  they 
earned  that  distinguished  appelation  by  the  glory  of  their  deeds, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  a  tribute  to  what  should  have  been  the 
gentler  sex.  They  have  long  since  been  disbanded,  the  place  of 
muskets  on  their  shoulders  being  taken  by  smiling  infants.  The 
Nizam,  taking  umbrage  at  the  absence  of  assistance  from  ihe 
English  during  this  humiliating  war  against  the  third  member  of 
the  Tripartite  Treaty,  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  tw<i 
British  battalions,  which  thereupon  marched  back  to  British 
territory.  From  this  moment  the  French  began  to  regain  an 
undue  and  dangerous  ascendancy  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam,  and 
the  French  officers  acquired  a  considerable  influence,  which  was 
rendered  more  dangerous  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  that  nation 
in  the  Mahratta  Courts  in  the  persons  of  the  military  adventurers 
in  the  service  of  Sindhia.  Kaymond’s  corps  rose  to  a  strength  of 
14,000  men,  who  bore  the  colours  of  the  French  Bepublic,  and  had 
the  Cap  of  Liberty  engraved  upon  their  buttons.  The  corps  was 
divided  into  ten  battalions,  and  included  a  field  train  of  thirty 
[)ia*es  of  artillery,  and  a  park  of  forty  pieces  of  ordnance. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  English  Government  beheld 
with  jealousy  and  apprehension  the  recrudescence  of  French 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Nizam.  That  prince,  however, 
declared  his  readiness  to  dismiss  the  French  corps,  provided  that 
the  English  subsidiary  force  were  so  increased  and  its  services 
so  regulated  as  to  render  it  available  for  the  defence  of  his 
dominions.  This  was  considered  inadvisable  owing  to  the  desire 
of  the  English  to  stand  on  good  terms  with  the  Mahrattas. 
Instead,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  encourage  the  entrance  of 
English  adventurers  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  form  a  rival  corps  to  counterbalance  the  French. 
Two  corps  w'ere  thus  officered,  one  under  an  American,  named 
Boyd,  and  the  other  under  Finglas,  formerly  quartermaster  in 
the  19th  Light  Dragoons,  whose  descendants  are  in  Hyderabad 
to  this  day.  But  the  project  failed  in  the  absence  of  any  head  to 
counterbalance  the  astute  Raymond  and  his  lieutenant  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  enterprising  Alsatian,  Perron,  who  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  famous  adventurer  of  the  same  name  in  the 
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service  of  Bindhia.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lord  Morning, 
ton,  afterwards  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  arrived  in  India  at 
Governor-General,  with  the  determination  of  destroying  French 
influence,  which  was  inimical  to  the  consolidation  of  British 
power.  The  first  measure  necessary  with  this  object  in  view  was 
a  final  settlement  with  the  aggressive  power  of  Tipu,  Sultan  of 
Mysore.  This  autocratic  prince  was  not  only  in  corres[)ondenoe 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  commanding  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Egypt,  a  letter  from  whom  to  Tipu  had  been  intercepted, 
but  had  received  a  French  mission  at  his  capital,  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  French  were  established.  This  mission  had 
arrived  from  the  island  of  Mauritius,  then  a  French  ixissession; 
had  been  received  by  the  Sultan,  and,  inspired  by  the  revolu. 
tionary  fanaticism  of  the  time,  had  founded  a  Jacobin  Club  at 
Seringapatam,  planted  a  Tree  of  Liberty,  surmounted  by  a  Cap 
of  Equality,  and  hailed  as  “  Citizen  Tipu  ”  the  most  bigoted  and 
bloodthirsty  despot  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

As  war  with  Mysore  was  inevitable,  it  was  feared  that  the 
French  at  Hyderabad  might  attempt  to  seize  the  Nizam’s 
dominions,  and  secure  them  to  the  domination  of  France,  or  that 
if  the  French  corps  were  brought  into  the  field  against  Tipu,  they 
might  endanger  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  With  some  trouble,  and 
mainly  through  the  tact  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  John, 
Malcolm,  the  French  corps  were  disbanded  in  the  presence  of  a 
British  force  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  a  contingent  of  the  Nizam's 
army  took  the  field  with  the  British  army,  which  marched  to  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam  under  General  Harris.  It  was  here  that 
the  connection  of  the  greatest  of  British  soldiers  with  the  State 
of  Hyderabad  began,  for  Arthur  Wellesley,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  33rd  Foot,  took  command  of  the  Nizam’s  contingent,  to 
which  his  own  battalion  was  attached,  for  the  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Tipu  Bultan  and  the  subjugation  of  hie 
kingdom  in  1799. 

While  the  destruction  of  French  influence  had  thus  been 
accomplished  in  southern  India,  it  was  still  stronger  in  the  north, 
where  the  adventurer  Perron  held  a  kind  of  enclave  in  the  Doah, 
and  had  command  of  a  large  force  in  the  service  of  Bindhia,  the 
^lahratta  Chief  of  Gwalior,  by  virtue  of  which  he  dominated  the 
JIughal  of  Delhi,  who,  blinded  by  his  inhuman  keepers,  was 
held  in  durance  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  sat  in  tinsel  state  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  In  these  circumstances  a  collision 
between  the  British  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy 
became  inevitable.  The  Mahrattas,  originally  a  mere  predatory 
horde,  had  become  an  organised  nation  under  the  rule  of  Sivaji. 
After  his  death  the  Government  passed  from  the  feeble  hands 
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his  successors  into  those  of  the  astute  Brahmin  Ministers,  the 
hereditary  Peshwas,  who  had  tlieir  seat  at  Poona.  Other  princes, 
descendants  of  officers  of  Sivaji,  combined  to  form  the  Mahratta 
Confederacy,  which  acknowledged  the  Peshwa  as  their  head,  but 
waged  frequent  internecine  war.  They  were,  however,  generally 
ready  to  combine  against  a  common  enemy.  The  Chiefs  of  the 
Mahratta  Confederacy  were  the  Peshwa  at  Poona;  Holkar  at 
Indore ;  the  Gaikvvar  of  Baroda ;  Sindhia,  who  had  his  capital  at 
Gwalior;  and  the  Baja  of  Berar,  who  was  Chief  of  Nagpore.  In 
1802  dis.sensions  became  rife  in  the  Mahratta  States.  Holkar 
defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Peshwa  and  Sindhia  under 
the  walls  of  Poona,  and  the  Peshwa  Baji  Rao  fled  to  Bassein. 
Sindhia  withdrew  to  the  north,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Raja  of  Berar,  threatened  the  territories  of  our  ally  the  Nizam, 
whom  we  were  bound  to  support  both  by  treaty  and  by  interest. 
The  English  Government  now  intervened,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Peshw’a  at  Bassein,  and  assembled  an  army  of  observa¬ 
tion  at  Harihar,  on  the  Mysore-Hyderabad  frontier.  From  this 
army  General  Wellesley  was  detached  in  March,  1803,  to  reinstate 
the  Peshw’a  at  Poona.  Pushing  ahead  with  his  cavalry,  he 
entered  the  city  in  time  to  save  it  from  destruction  by  Holkar, 
who  withdrew  to  his  own  territory. 

The  British  had  now  to  contend  with  Sindhia  and  the  Raja 
of  Berar,  and  for  this  purpose  an  army  w'as  assembled  in  Hin¬ 
dustan  under  General  Lake,  who  beat  Sindhia’s  army  in  the 
north,  entered  Delhi,  and  released  the  Mughal  Emperor  from 
Mahratta  domination  after  expelling  the  Frencli  adventurers, 
while  Wellesley  was  fighting  in  the  Deccan.  It  is  interesting  to 
take  a  glimpse  at  the  Briti.sh  general,  at  this  time  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  as  described  by  an  officer  who  took  part  in  this 
campaign  :  “A  little  above  the  middle  height,  well  limbed  and 
muscular,  with  little  encumbrance  of  flesh  beyond  that  which 
gives  shape  and  manliness  to  the  figure ;  an  erect  carriage ;  a 
countenance  strongly  patrician,  both  in  feature,  profile,  and 
expression,  and  an  appearance  remarkable  and  distinguished ;  few 
could  approach  him  on  any  duty,  or  any  subject  requiring  his 
serious  attention,  without  being  aware  of  something  strange  and 
penetrating  in  his  clear  light  eye.” 

Wellesley  had  9,000  men,  and  an  army  of  8,000  under  Colonel 
Stevenson  co-operated  with  him  in  protecting  the  dominions  of 
the  Nizam.  Marching  first  to  Ahmednagar,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  India,  the  British  General  with  his  troops  carried 
the  palace  by  assault  on  the  11th  of  August,  1803,  in  a  manner 
described  by  Gokhale,  a  gallant  Mahratta  Chief  who  accompanied 
him,  in  the  following  terms:  “These  English  are  a  strange 
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people,  and  their  general  is  a  wonderful  man  ;  they  came  here 
in  the  morning,  looked  at  the  walls,  walked  over  them,  killed  all 
the  garrison,  and  returned  to  breakfast !  What  can  withstand 
them !  ” 

Wellesley  marched  on  to  Aurangabad  in  order  to  check  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  jxiuring  like  a  torrent  over  the  Ajanta  Pass. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  British  Resident,  who  had  been  with 
Sindhia  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  This  was  Colonel  j 
Collins,  of  whom  a  contemporary  writer  gives  an  amusing 
description.  “  On  reaching  the  tent  of  the  Resident  we  were  un¬ 
expectedly  received  with  a  .salute  of  artillery,  for  such  is  the  state 
maintained  by  this  representative  of  John  Company  (known  in 
Bengal  by  the  nickname  of  King  Collins),  that  he  had  a  brigade  of 
field-pieces,  worked  by  native  artillerymen,  attached  to  his  escort. 
In  front  of  a  noble  suite  of  tents,  which  might  have  served  for 
the  Great  Mogul,  we  were  received  by  an  insignificant  little,  old- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  military  coat,  white 
breeches,  sky-blue  silk  stockings,  and  large  glaring  buckles  to  his 
shoes,  having  a  highly-powdered  wig,  from  which  depended  a  pig¬ 
tail  of  no  small  dimensions,  surmounted  by  a  small  round  black 
silk  hat,  ornamented  by  a  single  black  ostrich  feather,  looking 
not  altogether  unlike  a  monkey  dressed  up  for  Bartholomew  Fair. 
There  was,  however,  a  fire  in  his  small  black  eye,  shooting  out 
from  beneath  a  large,  shaggy,  pent-house  brow,  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  ridicule  that  his  first  appearance 
naturally  excited.”  Such,  in  those  romantic  days,  was  one  of  the 
Englishmen  who  maintained  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain,  and 
did  much  to  establish  our  powder  in  the  East.  Backed  by  the 
force  of  arms,  they  reduced  anarchy  to  order,  and  established 
peace  and  security  in  place  of  turmoil  and  oppression. 

The  strategy  w’hich  culminated  in  the  victory  of  Assaye,  on  the 
23rd  September,  is  worth  studying,  especially  where  it  consisted 
in  the  utilisation  by  the  British  General  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  country — the  rivers  and  mountains,  which  have  been 
already  described  as  the  natural  objects  of  this  region.  Making 
a  skilful  use  of  the  passes  of  the  Ajanta  hills  and  of  the  Godavery 
river,  swollen  by  the  monsoon  rains,  Wellesley  checked  the  south¬ 
ward  rush  of  the  ^lahratta  horse,  and  with  only  four  thousand 
men  attacked  the  armies  of  Sindhia  and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  num¬ 
bering  not  less  than  thirty-four  thousand,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  the  Khelna  and  Juah  rivers,  where  the  enemy  had 
little  space  for  manoeuvre. 

Crossing  the  Khelna  river  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  he 
led  his  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  w’hen  there  was 
a  momentary  halt,  as  recorded  by  an  officer  present,  ”  he  rode  up 
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in  front  of  a  native  battalion,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  cheered  them 
in  their  own  language  and  gave  the  word  to  advance  again.  This 
was  received  with  cheers  and  instantly  put  into  execution.  When 
the  78th  was  within  150  yards  of  the  enemy  they  advanced  in 
quick  time  and  charged.  At  this  moment  some  European  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  enemy  were  observed  to  mount  their  horses 
and  flv.  The  infantry,  thus  deserted  by  their  officers,  broke  and 
fled  with  such  spc'ed  that  few  were  overtaken  by  the  bayonet ; 
blit  the  gunners  held  firm  to  their  guns ;  many  were  bayoneted  in 
the  act  of  loading,  and  none  gave  way  until  closed  upon  by  the 
bavonet.”  A  charge  of  the  10th  Tdght  Dragoons,  headed  by  the 
gallant  Colonel  Maxwell,  who  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory,  com¬ 
pleted  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  A  few  miles  south  of 
.\janta,  famous  for  its  rock-hewn  caves  and  Buddhist  frescoes, 
whore  British  wounded  were  collected,  the  village  of  Assaye  stands 
to-day  remote  from  all  sounds  of  war.  Far  from  the  busy  hum 
of  the  life  of  cities  the  little  hamlet  slumbers  peacefully  on  the 
bank  of  the  Juah  stream,  which  on  that  day  ran  red  with  blood. 
No  monument  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  the  forgotten  dead. 
Only  the  rough  hammered  iron  bullets  turned  up  by  the  plough 
of  the  husbandman  bear  witness  to  the  great  battle  which  took 
place  over  a  hundred  years  ago  on  that  little  strip  of  land  betw’een 
the  Khelna  and  Juah  rivers. 

Sindhia  and  the  Baja  were  eventually  driven  across  the  passes 
into  Berar,  and  finally  brought  to  battle  and  defeated  at  Argaum 
on  the  29th  November,  1803.  The  capture  of  the  fort  of  Gawdl- 
garh  followed  in  December,  and  Wellesley  stood  triumphant  on 
the  summit  of  the  Satpuras,  where  discerning  men  might  already 
appreciate  the  genius  which  carried  him  to  victory  in  a  greater 
arena  ten  years  later  when,  in  the  words  of  Napier,  “  the  English 
General,  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  the  Peninsula  struggle, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees  a  recognised  conqueror. 
From  those  lofty  pinnacles  the  clangour  of  his  trumpets  pealed 
clear  and  loud,  and  the  splendour  of  his  genius  appeared  as  a 
flaming  beacon  to  warring  nations.” 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Mahratta  Powers  a  period  of  peace  would  have  ensued  in  the 
Deccan.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  break-up  of  many  military 
organisations  in  various  parts  of  India  let  loose  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  formed  predatory  bands  of  Pindaris,  and 
ravaged  the  country.  Descending  from  their  fastnesses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Narbada  river,  they  raided  the  rich  plains  of  Berar, 
which  had  been  restored  to  the  Nizam  after  the  Mahratta  war.  It 
was  to  deal  wdth  these  predatory  hordes  that  Mr.  Bussell,  the 
British  Besident  at  Hyderabad,  undertook  to  have  the  Nizam’s 
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Contingent  reformed  and  placed  under  British  officers,  one  of  the 
first  of  whom  was  Captain  Davies,  well  known  as  “Tiger  Davies " 
from  his  predilection  for  hunting  wild  beasts.  This  was  in  1813 
and  when  it  was  asked  in  durbar  by  the  Governor  of  Berar 
“Who  will  serve  the  English?  ”  the  first  to  rise  w’as  the  Nawab 
Murteza  Yar  Jung,  whose  majestic  and  soldier-like  form  attested 
by  many  a  deep  scar  the  part  he  had  sustained  in  well-fought 
fields.  He  addressed  the  Governor  of  Berar,  Baja  Govind  Bakhgh 
— “  Listen,  Maharaj !  You  ask  who  will  serve  the  English;  lam 
a  soldier  of  fortune ;  all  I  require  is  food  for  my  men,  and  corn 
for  my  horses,  nor  much  of  either.  These  the  English  have 
never  denied  to  those  who  served  them  faithfully ;  I  am  readv 
to  serve  them,  and  to  inarch  on  the  instant  to  Delhi,  to  Calcutta, 
or  wheresoever  they  may  command.  All  countries  are  alike  to 
Murteza  Yar  Jung.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  reform  of  the  Hyderabad  Con¬ 
tingent,  a  force  composed  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  for 
the  security  of  whose  pay  the  province  of  Berar  was  eventually 
assigned  to  the  British  Government,  and  is  now  leased  in  per¬ 
petuity,  the  Nizam’s  flag  being  flown  annually  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  sovereignty.  The  first  duty  of  this  force  was  to 
protect  the  State  from  the  incursions  of  the  Pindaris,  that 
military  system  of  freebooters  of  whose  deeds  a  graphic  account 
is  given  by  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  himself  an  officer  of  the 
Hyderabad  Contingent,  in  his  book.  The  Conjensions  of  a 
Thug.  These  bandits  laid  waste  the  whole  country  through 
which  they  passed  in  those  ‘‘  good  old  days  ”  to  which  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  his  like  w’oiild  have  us  return.  Every  variety  of 
torture  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  information 
as  to  the  concealment  of  treasure.  Bed  hot  irons  were  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet ;  a  bag  filled  with  hot  ashes  was  tied  over  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  victim,  who  was  then  beaten  on  the 
back,  to  make  him  inhale  the  ingredients;  large  stones  were 
placed  on  the  head  or  chest,  on  which  two  men  pressed  with  all 
their  weight ;  oil  w'as  thrown  on  the  clothes,  which  w'ere  then  set 
on  fire.  Neither  sex  nor  age  afforded  immunity.  The  hands  of 
children  were  frequently  cut  off,  as  the  shortest  w'ay  of  obtaining 
the  bracelets  \yhich  adorned  them.  To  escape  them,  numbers 
rushed  upon  self-destruction.  Women  who  accompanied  the 
Pindaris  exceeded  the  men  in  rapacity  and  cruelty. 

Eventually  the  Pindaris  became  so  formidable  that  a  great 
army  had  to  be  assembled  for  their  suppression.  When  in 
Hyderabad  State  in  February,  1804,  Wellesley  had  already  written 
calling  attention  to  the  dangers  of  the  ”  freebooter  system,” 
w'hich,  he  said,  was  increasing  daily,  and  had  reached  such  a  pass 
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that  "  no  inhabitant  can  nor  will  remain  to  cultivate  unless  he  is 
protected  by  an  armed  force  stationed  in  his  village.”  In  1817, 
when  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  undertook  the  suppression  of  the 
Pindaris,  they  numbered  some  thirty  thousand  men,  and  they 
were  aided  and  abetted  by  many  of  the  native  States  which 
eventually  joined  in  the  war  against  the  British.  In  this  war 
against  Mahrattas  and  Pindaris  the  contingent  supplied  by  the 
Nizam  bore  a  notable  part,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Mehidpur 
and  other  actions,  undergoing  the  vicissitudes  of  campaigning  in 
an  extensive  region  embracing  every  diversity  of  physical  feature, 
and  characterised  by  considerable  varieties  of  climate.  This 
region  stretched  across  India  from  the  river  Jumna  on 
the  north  to  the  Krishna  and  Tungabhadra  in  the 
Nizam’s  territory  on  the  south.  It  was  crossed  by 
ranges  of  rugged  mountains  abounding  with  wild  beasts, 
and  clad  with  dense  forests  whose  solitudes  were  seldom 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  man,  and  culminating  in  tall  peaks, 
crowned  by  massive  forts,  hoary  wdth  age  and  bristling  with  guns. 
There  w'ere  rich  alluvial  plains,  dotted  with  villages  and  large  and 
populous  cities,  and  w'atered  by  mighty  rivers,  whose  streams 
poured  in  turbid  floods  during  the  rainy  season,  but  shrank  to 
silver  threads  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Within  this  theatre  of  war  were  many  native  States  and  some 
British  territories.  It  was  inhabited  by  peoples  of  many  races 
and  many  tongues.  Pathans,  Mahrattas,  and  Rajputs  repre¬ 
sented  the  civilisation  of  the  Orient ;  aboriginal  Bhils  and  Gonds 
shared  with  savage  beasts  the  fastnesses  of  forest  and  mountain. 
Not  only  the  hostility  of  man,  but  the  forces  of  Nature  had  to 
be  encountered  and  overcome.  Difficult  passes  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  worn  by  rushing  torrents  and  dark  with  jungle,  had  to  be 
crossed  by  great  armies  with  all  their  baggage.  Death  lurked 
in  many  shajies.  Cholera  followed  in  the  track  of  the  troops, 
and  fever  claimed  numerous  victims.  Even  the  wild  beasts  with 
which  the  country  was  infested  took  their  toll  of  the  advancing 
armies. 

In  this  war  the  Nizam’s  Contingent  bore  a  notable  part.  The 
fugitive  Peshwa,  Baji  Eao,  pursued  by  cavalry,  fled  through  this 
country,  and  not  many  years  since  he  was  still  remembered. 
The  villagers  pointed  out  the  places  he  passed  during  his  flight, 
and  some  said  that  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  they  still 
heard  the  beat  of  the  hundred  thousand  hoofs  of  his  myriad 
horse  upon  the  plain.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Con¬ 
tingent  was  for  many  years  employed  in  the  pacification  of  the 
State ;  for,  although  the  Pindari  freebooters,  broken  alike  in 
organisation  and  in  siurit,  had  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
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and  their  leaders  killed  or  captured,  one  ol  the  most  celebrated 
Chithu,  being  devoured  by  a  tiger  on  the  bank  of  the  Tapti  river 
there  still  remained  much  to  be  done,  forts  to  be  reduced  and 
ceded  or  conquered  territory  to  be  effectively  occupied.  The 
State  was  infested  by  turbulent  spirits,  who  viewed  with  dismay 
and  opposed  with  force  the  establishment  of  effective  power  in 
the  land  where  they  had  so  long  carried  on  with  impunity  their 
lawless  mode  of  life. 

The  Hyderabad  Contingent  was  engaged  almost  continuously 
in  these  operations  during  tlie  next  forty  years,  and  scarcely  a 
month  passed  without  some  jxiption  of  it  taking  the  field.  The 
Kizam’s  cavalry,  described  by  Lord  Gough  as  “  the  best  irregular 
horse  in  the  world,”  were  always  ready  for  boot  and  saddle;  they 
would  ride  off  a  hundred  miles  at  an  hour’s  notice ;  fight  either 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  even  storm  forts,  sword  in  hand, 
and  return  fresh  to  cantonments  with  prisoners  and  booty.  It 
was  a  tradition  that  no  man  wounded  in  the  back  was  ever  pro¬ 
moted.  This  training  of  forty  years’  active  service  stood  them  in 
good  stead  when  they  took  the  field  in  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and 
formed  the  wings  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose’s  army  in  the  campaign  in 
Central  India  under  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  general  of 
those  times. 

In  the  ensuing  years  the  history  of  the  State  is  largely  the 
history  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent.  During  the  ninety  years 
of  its  existence  the  force  first  established  and  then  maintained 
a  condition  of  tranquillity  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  The 
story  of  those  times  abounds  in  glorious  episodes,  and  is 
illuminated  by  the  record  of  deeds  of  valour  and  devotion  to  duty 
on  the  part  of  both  officers  and  men.  Each  village  of  the  Deccan 
contains  its  fort,  in  former  times  breached  by  the  guns  and 
assaulted  by  the  brave  men  of  the.se  troops,  and  now  no  longer 
required,  fast  crumbling  into  dust,  sometimes  having  a  rusty  gun 
resting  upon  their  tottering  battlements,  or  lying  amidst  the  rank 
undergrowth  that  springs  beneath.  Around  them  the  husband¬ 
men  till  their  fields  in  peace  on  plains  that  once  shook  with  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,  the  measured  tramp  of  armed  battalions, 
and  the  hoof-beats  of  charging  cavalry.  Only  the  rough  leaden 
and  hammered  iron  bullets  turned  up  by  the  plough  serve  to 
remind  them  that  their  predecessors  found  safety  alone  behind  the 
walls  of  the  village  fort.  The  pages  of  history  illuminated  by  the 
deeds  of  the  forces  maintained  by  “Our  Faithful  Ally,  the 
Nizam,”  are  not  the  least  glorious  in  the  story  of  India  and  the 
East. 
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Xo-DAY  if  you  ask  an  intelligent,  public-spirited  Frenchwoman  of 
the  middle  class  to  what  club  she  belongs,  she  will  look  at  you  in 
amazement,  and  exclaim  :  “  What  should  1  do  with  a  club  when 
I  have  my  home  ?  ”  If  she  is  well-to-do,  she  may  add  :  ‘  ‘  when 
I  have  my  salon.” 

Neither  men  nor  women  in  the  France  of  to-day  are  so 
addicted  to  the  club  habit  as  we  are  in  London.  But  during 
the  Revolution  it  was  different.  Then,  among  women  as  well  as 
men  there  raged  a  veritable  clubmania — cltibinomanie ,  the 
French  called  it.  They  had  caught  it  in  England.  It  had  been  a 
symptom  of  the  eighteenth  century  Anglomania. 

Before  the  Revolution  French  clubs  were  for  men  only.  A 
writer  of  the  time  deplores  the  habit  Frenchmen  were  contracting 
of  avoiding  women’s  society  and  isolating  themselves  in  clubs. 
“W’ith  the  introduction  of  this  pernicious  practice,”  he  says,  ‘‘set 
in  the  decadence  of  French  manners  and  the  substitution  of  some¬ 
thing  called  energy,  which  was  in  reality  nothing  but  rudeness 
and  roughness,  for  the  earlier  social  virtues  and  charm.” 

These  early  clubs  were  mainly  social.  Members  met  to  talk 
and  play  cards.  The  first  of  them,  founded  in  1782,  called  itself 
U  Club  Politique,  though  it  paradoxically  tabooed  political 
and  religious  subjects.  The  second  in  date,  Le  Club  de  Boston  on 
des  Amcricains,  was  founded  in  1785,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
after  one  of  his  visits  to  England.  Others  followed,  and  so  rapidly 
that  the  CJoverninent  began  to  fear  a  political  danger.  Whatever 
attempt  might  be  made  to  exclude  ^xilitics,  in  those  days  of 
political  ferment,  politics  would  keep  breaking  in.  Consequently, 
in  1787,  the  Comptroller-General  Calonne  closed  all  clubs.  But 
he  could  not  prevent  i>eople  meeting  together  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  the  hour.  In  one  of  those  little  groups,  consisting 
mainly  of  lawyers,  who  used  to  meet,  during  the  election  of  the 
States  General  in  1788  and  1789,  at  the  house  of  Duport,  a 
Parlenient  Counsellor,  some  have  discerned  the  origin  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Revolution  Clubs,  the  Jacobins.  After  Calonne’s 
dismissal  from  office,  the  Government  stopped  trying  to  check  the 
clubmania. 

So  all  over  France  clubs  began  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms, 
and  to  vanish  in  many  cases  almost  as  quickly.  ‘‘  The  club  fury.” 
There  were  clubs  for  everyone,  not  only  for  men  and  for  women, 
but  separate  clubs  for  old  men,  for  old  women,  for  young  men,  for 
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young  girls,  and  for  children ;  clubs  for  every  type  of  character 
for  every  shade  of  temperament  and  political  opinion ;  clubs  for 
the  Furious  {les  Enrages),  for  the  Impartial,  for  the  poor,  who 
wore  woollen  caps  {les  Indigents  or  les  Bonnets  de  Laine),  dubs 
for  Loyalists,  for  the  Enemies  of  ])esjx)tism,  for  the  Defenders  of 
the  Republic,  for  the  Conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  a  club  for  the 
Federated,  a  club  for  les  Noirs,  a  club  for  Servants,  a  club  for 
Ladies,  a  club  for  the  Electors  of  1789,  a  club  from  Twelve  till 
Fourteen  o’clock. 

From  this  gallimaufry  of  clubs  we  may  disentangle  three  main 
categories  :  first,  clubs  for  men  only;  second,  clubs  for  men  and 
women  ;  third,  clubs  for  women  only.  In  all  three,  we  shall  find 
women  for  a  while  exercising  a  certain  influence.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  immense  importance  of  these  clubs 
during  the  first  four  years  of  the  Revolution.  The  power  of  the 
Jacobins  for  a  while  rivalled  that  of  the  National  Assembly. 
This  club,  whether  or  not  it  originated  in  the  assemblies  at 
Du}X)rt’s,  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Revolution.  When 
the  States  General  assembled  at  Versailles,  some  of  the  deputies 
began  to  meet  together  to  discuss  the  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly.  As  many  of  them  came  from  Brittany,  their  gather¬ 
ings  were  called  Le  Club  Breton.  It  was  essentially  a  club  of 
professional  men,  discussing  political  matters  in  private.  After 
October  6th,  Le  Club  Breton  followed  the  Assembly  to  Paris.  The 
Assembly  had  established  itself  in  the  Riding  School  (Manage)  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Rue  de  Kivoli 
where  it  is  now  joined  by  the  Rue  Castiglione.  The  Bretons 
rented  as  their  club  hall  the  refectory  of  the  Blackfriars  or 
Jacobin  Monastery,  which  henceforth  gave  its  name  to  the  club. 
These  monastic  buildings  were  on  the  site  of  the  present  St. 
Honore  Market. 

As  time  went  on,  and  as  the  Jacobins — as  the  Bretons  came 
to  be  called — expanded,  they  and  their  affiliated  societies  came 
to  occupy  not  only  the  Blackfriars  refectory  but  the  libraiy  alw), 
then  the  crypt,  and  finally  the  church  itself.  Arrogating  to  them¬ 
selves  the  high  title  of  “Friends  of  the  Constitution  ”  (Amis  dr 
la  Constitution),  our  quondam  Bretons,  regarding  themselves  as 
aristocrats  among  clubbists,  began  to  assume  a  siqwrior  tone. 
When  they  deigned  to  admit  women,  it  was  by  ticket  and  only  to 
certain  parts  of  their  hall. 

In  1792,  on  February  29th,  a  member  w’as  severely  reprimanded 
for  having  introduced  three  women,  one  of  them  Alme.  Roland, 
into  his  private  box. 

While  objection  was  made  to  the  presence  of  Mme.  Roland  and 
her  friends  in  a  part  of  the  club  not  reserved  s|x?cially  for  women, 
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another  woman,  the  famous  and  fascinating  Theroigne  de 
M^rioourt,  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  permitted  to  take 
her  place  on  the  men’s  benches  in  the  main  body  of  the  hall.  At 
any  rate,  the  Irishman,  John  Moore,  when  he  visited  Paris  in 
1792,  says  that  he  saw’  her  sitting  there,  and  that  she  was  w’earing 
a  semi-military  costume. 

The  records  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  have  been  presers’ed, 
show  that  from  their  own  special  seats,  women  frequently 
addressed  the  Club,  and  that  they  even  proposed  resolutions  and 

amendments. 

Next  in  influence  to  the  Jacobins  was  the  Cordelier  Club.  It 
met  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Grey- 
friars  or  Cordeliers,  which  was  in  the  street  of  that  name,  now 
called  la  Hue  de  I’Ecole  de  Medicine.  The  monastery  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Cordelier  Club  was  as  vast  as  that  of  the 
Jacobins  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  had  a  large  library, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Paris,  and  it  was  in  the  library  hall  that  the 
club  held  its  meetings.  But  only  for  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  Then,  as  it  paid  no  rent,  it  was  turned  out,  and  for 
months  wandered  from  hall  to  hall  until  it  finally  settled  in  a 
house  known  as  I’Hotel  de  Genlis  at  24,  Hue  Dauphine.^  Though 
in  popular  parlance  the  club  retained  the  name  of  the  monastery 
which  had  been  its  first  meeting-place,  its  correct  title  was  La 
Sociite  des  Aynis  des  Droits  de  V Homme  et  du  Citoyen.  As  this 
title  implies,  the  club  was  occupied  rather  with  the  rights  of 
individuals  than,  like  the  Jacobins,  with  broad  legislative 
measures  and  political  machinery.  At  the  head  of  all  their  docu¬ 
ments  the  Cordeliers  had  engraved  an  open  eye,  intended  to 
suggest  the  vigilance  of  the  society,  ever  on  the  watch  for  any 
official  delinquency,  especially  for  any  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Thus  the  Cordeliers  protested  against  the  imprisonment  of  Ren^e 
Audu,  one  of  the  women’s  leaders  in  the  march  to  Versailles  of 
October,  1789.  They  subscribed  for  her  to  have  a  private  room  in 
the  Chatelet  Prison,  and  sent  her  clothes  by  one  of  their  most 
active  adherents.  Mile.  Lemaure. 

The  successor  of  the  Cordeliers  in  France  to-day  is  La  Ligue 
des  Droits  de  VHomme  et  du  Citoyen,  which  was  founded  during 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  of  which  Professor  Aulard,  the  great 
historian  of  the  Revolution,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
active  members.  The  Cordeliers  were  completely  democratic ; 
their  members  belonged  to  all  classes.  Women  played  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  their  proceedings. 

Mme.  de  Genlis,  when  she  visited  the  club,  heard  orations  not 

(1)  The  bouse  no  longer  exists.  But  the  building  occupying  its  site  bears  the 
saiue  number — 24. 
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only  by  cobblers  and  porters,  but  by  their  wives  and  mistresses 
They  declaimed  with  loud,  deep  voices  (voix  de  poitrine)  against 
nobles  and  priests.  They  waxed  most  eloquent  in  attacks  on  the 
rich.  A  fish-wife  (une  poissarde)  repeated  over  and  over  again 
that  prejuges  mobiliaires  (she  meant  nohiliaires)  could  not  be 
tolerated.  But  no  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  this  little 
slip  of  the  tongue,  and  the  si>eaker  w'as  warmly  applauded.  It 
seemed  to  Mme.  de  Genlis  that  the  great  delight  of  all  these 
people  was  to  imitate  {contrcfaire  serieuscmcnt)  the  President 
and  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  third  in  influence  of  the  Bevolutionary  clubs  was  Le 
Cercle  Social,  or,  to  give  it  its  full  and  formal  title,  L’AssemhUe 
Federative  des  A  mis  de  la  Teritc.  It  met  twice  a  week,  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  in  the  huge,  partially  subterranean  circus 
in  the  Palais  Royal  Gardens  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
Buc  de  Chartres  in  1788.  The  Friends  held  their  first  meeting 
on  October  1st,  1790.  Apportez  y  chacun  un  rayon  de  lumitre 
(“Bring  each  of  you  a  ray  of  light  ”)  was  the  motto  inscribed 
over  the  platform.  If  that  requisition  were  complied  with,  the 
light  must  have  been  dazzling,  for  no  less  than  5,000  are  said  to 
have  been  present. 

The  club  immediately  became  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
the  capital,  and  the  favourite  resort  of  fashionable  ladies.  .\t 
the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  it  had  3, (MX)  members.  The  sub¬ 
scription  was  eight  livres  a  month.  Cordorcet  was  a  frequent 
speaker  there.  The  club’s  aspiring  title,  of  course,  provoked  the 
irony  of  the  journalists,  one  of  whom  wrote  :  “  Truth  has  set  up 
her  throne  in  the  Circus.  That  place  is  put  to  many  uses.  On 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sundays  it  is  a  concert-room.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  nymphs  of  the  neighbourhood  turn 
it  into  a  dancing  saloon,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  people  come 
there  to  tell  the  truth.”  Not  oratory  alone  was  provided.  Those 
who  were  bored  by  Cordorcet’s  ponderous  eloquence  might  play 
cards  or  billiards,  drink  coffee,  or  read  in  the  library.  Le  Cercle 
Social  was  the  daughter  of  an  earlier  group,  Le  Club  Philo- 
sophiqufi,  a  gathering  of  cultivated  doctrinaires,  with  cosmo¬ 
politan  and  feminist  sympathies. 

While  the  Jacobins — within  closed  doors  at  first — were  occu¬ 
pied  in  preparing  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
the  Cordeliers  with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  Le  Cercle  Social 
was  a  kind  of  political  academy  concerned  with  the  theoretical 
side  of  the  Revolution.  Its  most  active  member  was  the  AbbA 
Fauchet,  described  in  one  anti-revolutionary  newspaper  as 
Bishop  by  the  wrath  of  God  (V^veque  par  la  coUre  de  Dieu). 
Like  many  other  clubs.  Le  Cercle  Social  had  its  owm  organ  in  the 
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Press,  a  weekly  paper,  which  Fauchet  edited.  It  was  entitled 
Bouche  de  Fer  (“  Iron  Mouth  ”),  because  at  the  door  of  its  office 
in  la  Rue  de  I’Ancienne  Comedie  stood  an  open  iron  box  ready 
to  receive  in  writing  the  expression  of  every  grievance.  The 
paper,  entirely  occupied  with  the  ventilation  and  discussion  of 
these  complaints,  contained  no  new's. 

Though  women  were  not  denied  the  privilege  of  paying  a  monthly 
subscription  to  the  Social  Circle,  they  were  deprived  of  any 
control  over  the  society.  Its  direction  remained  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  little  band  of  masculine  philosophers  who  had 
founded  it. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  well-known 
Men’s  Revolution  Clubs  did  actually  admit  women  members,  for 
Th^rezia  Cabarrus,  afterwards  Mme.  Tallien,  writing  to  the 
Journal  de  la  Cour  et  de  la  Ville  to  protest  against  certain  allega¬ 
tions,  described  herself  as  Membres'se  du  Club  des  Elect eitrfi 
de  1789. 

But,  on  the  whole,  in  the  clubs  we  have  mentioned,  women 
were  kept  at  a  certain  distance.  We  now  come  to  a  different  kind 
of  club — Les  SociHes  Fraternelles,  not  Socictes  des  Deu.r  Sexes, 
in  which  women  played  a  really  important  part.  The  societies 
stood  in  relation  to  the  clubs  in  much  the  same  position  as  in 
the  religious  world  of  present-day  Flngland  the  mission  hall 
stands  in  relation  to  the  church.  These  fraternal  societies  of 
both  sexes  were  popular  assemblies,  often  the  resorts  of  whole 
families,  of  children  as  well  as  of  parents.  As  the  Revolution 
went  on,  and  the  societies  multiplied  throughout  France,  each 
of  the  great  clubs  came  to  have  one  of  these  popular  societies 
attached  to  it.  Their  importance  in  instructing  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  Revolution  principles  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The 
subscription,  only  a  few  .sous  a  month,  was  small  enough  to 
admit  the  lowliest. 

This  movement,  like  that  of  the  clubs,  originated  in  the  St. 
Honor(^  quarter ;  for  the  earliest  of  these  popular  societies 
(founded  in  1790)  met  in  the  Jacobin  monastery  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honore.  Its  founder  was  a  schoolma.ster,  one  Claude  Dausart. 
At  a  time  when  Robert  Raikes  and  Hannah  jMore  were  starting 
Christian  Sunday-schools  in  England,  it  occurred  to  this  Parisian 
schoolmaster  that  he  might  profitably  employ  his  Sunday  and 
holiday  afternoons  by  gathering  together  the  costermongers  of 
the  St.  Honors  Market  and  other  tradespeople  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  order  to  make  clear  to  them  the  mysterious  ways  of  the 
National  Assembly.  So  he  invited  them  to  come  to  the  crypt  of 
the  Rlackfriars.  They  accepted  his  invitation  in  large  numbers ; 
women  especially,  lone  females,  who  found  it  hard  to  keep  their 
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feet  in  the  whirl  in  which  they  were  living,  and  who  came  to 
M,  Dansart  for  advice  and  consolation. 

As  the  darkness  of  the  crypt  thickened  in  the  winter  months 
the  schoolmaster  would  draw  from  his  pocket  a  tinder-box  and 
a  bit  of  candle,  and  by  its  faint  glimmer  supplement  the  light 
of  his  own  cogent  reasoning.  As  the  assembly  grew,  otLr 
candles  became  necessary.  To  provide  for  them  the  hat  was  sent 
round,  and  thus  arose  the  habit  of  paying  a  small  subscription. 
Soon  the  society  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  members  who  met  above,  and  of  other  politicians  of  the  day. 
As  the  society  grew  famous,  the  good  Dansart  found  himself 
ousted.  Some  say  he  withdrew  on  account  of  a  scandal  about  his 
daughter.  At  any  rate,  he  was  replaced  by  a  committee  of  which 
the  eminent  journalist,  Francois  Robert,  was  a  member.  Now, 
side  by  side  with  the  tradesmen  of  the  district  sat  such  exalted 
personages  as  the  Due  de  Chartres,  Danton,  Tallien,  Roeder, 
and  Manuel.  In  this,  its  glorified  state,  the  society  called  itself 
by  the  loud-sounding  title  of  Societe  Fratcrndle  dcs  Patrioles  de 
Vuri  et  de  Vautre  sexe,  de  tout  age  et  de  tout  Hat,  later  to  be 
amplified  still  further  by  the  addition  of  Defemeurs  de  la  Con- 
stitution.  The  society  had  now  two  women  secretaries,  whose 
duty  it  w’as  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  women 
members  and  to  deal  with  the  women  applicants  for  membership. 

By  the  time  this  elaborate  organisation  had  been  completed, 
t.e.,  by  April,  1791,  the  Jacobin  Society  had  emerged  from  the 
shadows  of  the  crypt  into  the  daylight  of  one  of  the  upj)er  rooms 
of  the  monastery,  w'here  it  met  at  four  o’clock  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Sunday  afternoons. 

Into  most  of  the  similar  societies  which  had  been  springing 
up  all  over  Paris,  and  in  the  provinces,  women  were  admitted  to 
membership,  but  not  in  all.  In  some  of  the  meetings  they  were 
separated  from  men,  though,  in  one  case,  only  by  a  tricolour 
ribbon.  In  others  the  sisters  had  their  own  special  galleries. 
From  one  of  these,  at  Colmar,  they  were  urgently  entreated  to 
come  down  and  to  help  their  brethren  engage  in  a  mouse  hunt. 
More  courageous  than  Chaucer’s  Princess,  the  Colmar  ladies 
accepted  the  invitation  and  gloriously  vanquished  the  four-footed 
intruders. 

In  some  societies  women  were  not  asked  for  regular  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  only  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  rules.  In 
some,  again,  they  were  not  permitted  to  vote.  In  others, 
when  they  did,  their  votes  were  not  counted.  Certain  of  these 
fraternal  unions,  following  the  Pauline  tradition,  prescribed 
silence  on  the  sisters,  exhorting  them  to  make  bandages  and  to 
leave  the  brethren  to  do  the  talking. 
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Children,  as  we  have  said,  were  frequently  admitted ;  now  and 
itfsin  they  were  received  into  membership.  Twelve  was  the  age- 
limit  in  one  society.  But  there  are  many  examples  of  the 
presence  of  much  younger  children. 

In  one  case,  a  young  priest  (  un  cure  assennenie)  brought  his 
whole  family  to  the  society’s  meeting.  “  My  eight-months-old 
daughter,  Cornelia,”  he  said,  ”  will  be  presented  to  you  by  her 
mother  and  placed  on  the  platform  by  her  nurse.  Thus  will  she 
learn  betimes  to  savour  the  sweetness  and  the  joy  of  true  repub¬ 
licans.”  We  read  of  a  little  girl  of  six  reciting  the  ‘‘  Declaration 
of  the  Eights  of  Man  ”  with  such  charm  that  the  whole  audience 
rose  and  embraced,  not  her,  but  her  mother.  Was  it  the 
daughter’s  eloquence  or  the  mother’s  attractiveness  that  aroused 
such  enthusiasm? 

Eobespien’e  regarded  the  societies  as  the  finest  of  forcing 
grounds  for  republican  opinions.  Their  activities  were  varied. 
In  Paris  they  seem  to  have  been  mainly  occupied  with  deputa¬ 
tions,  receiving  them  from  and  sending  them  to  other  societies 
and  clubs,  and  to  the  bar  of  the  National*  Assembly.  In  1791, 
after  the  King’s  flight  and  humiliating  return  to  Paris,  fifty-five 
presidents  of  fraternal  societies  petitioned  the  Assembly  to 
consult  the  communes  of  France  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  captured  fugitive.  The  societies  were  always  eager  to 
denounce  traitors  and  to  bring  them  before  the  Revolution 
Tribunals.  They  were  ever  on  the  watch  for  conspiracies  against 
the  Government. 

Many  of  those  fetes  and  ceremonies  which  w’ere  so  numerous 
in  the  Revolution  period  were  organised  by  the  societies.  Some 
had  philanthropic  committees  composed  mainly  of  women 
engaged  in  helping  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  orphans,  and,  as 
soon  as  w'ar  began,  in  making  lint  bandages  and  clothes  for 
Boldiers. 

"Coiisons,  filons,  cousons  hicn,"  ran  the  popular  song  : — 

V’lA  dea  habits  de  not’  fabrique 
Pour  I’hiver,  qui  vient.  .  .  . 

Soldats  de  la  R4publique, 

Vous  n’  manquerez  de  rien. 

Joviality  w’as  also  a  note  of  many  of  these  social  gatherings. 
Sometimes  they  wound  up  with  a  dance.  Women  sang  patriotic 
songs.  They  were  more  or  less  commandeered  to  act  patriotic 
plays,  being  told  that  if  they  refused  they  would  be  regarded 
18  traitors  to  their  country.  In  some  societies  wmmen  presided, 
the  sisters  Garros,  for  example,  at  a  club  near  Auch ;  one  was 
chairman,  the  other  secretary,  while  their  father  was  the  mover 
of  resolutions. 
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After  a  time,  the  men  members  began  to  think  that  feminine 
influence  was  too  dominant.  At  Aire-sur-Lys,  women  came  in 
such  numbers  that  there  w'as  no  room  for  the  men ;  and  when 
one  female  insisted  on  space  being  found  for  her  foot-warmer 
the  demand  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  her  expulsion.  It 
was  a  gross  injustice,  because  in  other  societies  foot- warmers  were 
expressly  permitted. 

As  the  influence  of  women  grew,  men  lost  interest  in  them. 
The  men  of  the  Jacobin  Society  of  both  sexes  preferred  to  listen 
to  the  debates  of  the  Jacobin  Club  to  taking  part  in  their  own 
assemblies.  This  annoyed  the  other  sex ;  and  women  of  the 
Revolution  were  not  accustomed  to  suffer  in  silence.  When 
aggrieved,  their  way  was  to  organise  a  deputation.  So  on  July 
r2th,  1792,  a  deputation  from  the  Jacobin  Sisters  of  the  Society 
aired  their  grievances  before  the  Jacobin  Club ;  they  complained 
that  “  men  disdain  to  pursue  their  instruction  among  us.”  But 
by  that  time  women  had  begun  to  have  clubs  of  tbeir  own.  Both 
in  contemporary  records  and  in  subsequent  histories  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  arising  partly  from  the  fact  that  they 
often  met  in  the  same  hall,  between  these  purely  feminine  clubs 
and  the  popular  societies  of  the  two  sexes.  Many  of  the  latter, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  tended  to  become  women’s  clubs, 
It  is  clear,  how'ever,  that  there  were  certain  clubs  founded  by 
women  and  for  women  alone,  and  that  of  these  there  were  at 
least  two  in  Paris,  Lex  Amies  de  la  V^rit^  and  Lex  F emmet  or 
Les  Ciioyennes  Hepuhlicnines  R^volutionnaires ,  as  well  as  several 
in  the  provinces,  notably  at  Lyons,  Besan^on,  and  Dijon. 

The  earliest  woman’s  club  seems  to  have  been  Les  Amies  de 
la  Verity.  Founded  in  1791  by  a  Dutchwoman  living  in  Paris, 
Etta  Palm  d’ /Elders,  it  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Social  Circle, 
w'here  Mine,  d’ .Elders  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  popular 
speakers.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  fir.st  woman  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  address  a  public  meeting.  Her  woman’s  club  met  at  the 
offices  of  Le  Cercle  Social’s  newspaper.  La  Bouche  de  Fer,  and 
there  they  continued  their  meetings  for  some  months  after  July, 
1791,  when  Le  Cercle  Social  broke  up. 

The  other  well-known  Parisian  woman’s  club.  Lex  Femmes  or 
Les  Ciioyennes  Bepuhlicaines  B^volutionnaires ,  was  founded  in 
May,  1793.  It  also  lasted  only  a  few  months,  but  during  that 
time  it  was  extremely  active  and  influential. 

Most  of  its  members  belonged  to  the  extreme  party,  let 
Enrages.  They  out-Jacobined  the  Jacobins.  And  it  was  the 
violence  of  these  women  that,  a  few  months  later,  furnished  the 
Convention  with  an  excuse  for  the  suppression  of  alt  women’s 
clubs. 
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Only  a  few  weeks  after  their  installation  in  the  Jacobin 
Library,  they  began  to  make  themselves  so  troublesome  that  they 
were  removed  to  a  much  less  aristocratic  neighbourhood — to  the 
charnel-house  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  in  the  market 
quarter.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  Revolution 
clubs,  which  in  their  influence  on  the  people  to  a  certain  extent 
superseded  the  Church,  should  so  often  have  met  under  an 
ecclesiastical  roof.  We  may  notice,  also,  that  when  the  apostles 
of  liberty  appropriated  ecclesiastical  premises,  they  assigned  the 
church  to  the  aristocrats  of  the  club.s — to  the  Jacobins,  for 
example — the  crypt  to  the  tradesj^eople  of  the  popular  fraternal 
societies,  and  the  charnel-house  to  the  newest  arrivals  on  the 
jwlitical  scene,  the  women. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Revolutionary  Republican 
Club  was  the  remarkable  quondam  actress,  Laoombe,  or  rather, 
as  recent  resoai*ch  insists  on  our  calling  her,  Claire.  For  a  year 
and  a  half,  from  August  10th,  1792,  until  her  arrest  early  in 
1794,  Lacombe  was  ever  in  the  limelight.  Wearing  the  red 
Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  encircled  with  the  civic  crown  presented 
to  her  by  Lcs  Federcs  from  ^larseilles  as  a  reward  for  her  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Revolution  on  the  famous  Tenth,  Lacombe  took  her 
turn  in  presiding  over  the  club  meetings ;  and  she  frequently  led 
deputations  of  club  members  toi  harangue  the  Assembly,  the 
Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  and  other  clubs. 

Another  prominent  figure  in  the  women’s  clubs  was  Th^roigne 
de  M^ricourt.  She  tried  to  found  women’s  clubs,  but  had  no 
great  success  in  that  direction.  One  of  these  attempts  in  the 
St.  Antoine  quarter  was  said  to  have  raised  a  riot.  The  Jacobins 
discus.sed  the  matter  on  two  occasions.  On  the  latter,  Th^roigne, 
infuriated  by  a  sarcastic  remark  of  Collot  d’Herbois,  jumped  over 
the  barrier  separating  the  women’s  seats  from  the  main  body 
of  the  hall,  and,  pushing  back  those  who  tried  to  restrain  her, 
made  her  way  to  the  platform  and  demanded  the  right  of  speech. 
No  one  would  li.sten  to  her,  however,  and  she  was  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  club. 

As  the  fever  of  the  Revolution  heightened,  scenes  of  this  kind 
were  constantly  recurring.  In  the  St.  Eustache  charnel-hou.se 
Revolutionary  Republican  women  were  getting  out  of  hand. 
Rushing  forth  from  their  grim  club-house  like  veritable  furies, 
they  are  said  to  have  paraded  the  streets  insisting  on  every  woman 
wearing  the  tricolour  cockade ;  then,  that  they  should  don  the 
red  cap;  and  finally,  so  the  story  goes,  that  they  should  put  on 
masculine  trousers.  This  wms  just  the  kind  of  tyranny  which 
women  themselves  could  not  tolerate.  Outside  the  club  they 
opened  a  campaign  against  it,  protesting — in  the  Jacobin  Club, 
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in  the  Communes,  and  in  the  Assembly — against  the  infringement 
of  their  liberty  to  dress  as  they  pleased.  A  deputation  of  women 
from  the  popular  societies  on  October  28th,  1793,  petitioned  the 
Convention  to  close  the  Club  of  the  Eepublican  and  Revolutionary 
Women.  The  Convention  was  only  too  glad  of  the  excuse.  The 
feminism  of  the  early  Revolution  had  been  succeeded  by  a  virulent 
anti-feminism. 

A  Commi.ssion  of  the  Comite  de  Surety  G^n^rale  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  women’s  clubs  and  societies; 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  Committee’s  report,  which  was  presented 
on  October  30th,  1793,  they  were  suppressed. 

Thus  in  this,  as  in  so  many  episodes  of  the  women’s  move¬ 
ment,  women  had  proved  themselves  their  own  worst  enemies. 

Men’s  clubs  and  the  popular  fraternal  societies  went  on  for 
some  time  longer  ;  of  the  latter,  women  continued  to  be  members. 
But  more  and  more  it  came  to  be  realised  that  these  political 
groups  were  a  danger  to  the  central  Government.  Accordingly, 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Convention  was,  in  July,  1795,  to 
revert  to  Calonne’s  policy  and  to  suppress  them  all. 


Winifred  Stephens. 


JOHNSON  THE  JACOBITE. 


"Johnson,”  said  Boswell,  “had  undoubtedly  a  great 
tenderness”  for  the  House  of  Stuart;  he  might  have  added  that 
Johnson  had  also  a  bitter  animosity  for  the  Hanoverians.  He 
frequently  and  strongly  exhibited  these  feelings  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion. 

For  instance,  Hogarth,  the  painter,  records  that  soon  after 
the  execution  of  Dr.  Cameron  in  1753  for  his  share  in  helping 
the  Pretender,  he  met  Johnson  at  Samuel  Richardson’s,  and 
heard  .Johnson  burst  forth  into  invective  against  George  II., 
describing  him  as  “  relentless  and  barbarous.” 

Again,  on  July  9th,  1763,  within  less  than  two  months  of  their 
first  meeting,  Bosw'ell  questioned  Johnson  with  what  he  called 
"unrestrained  frankness”  about  his  accepting  a  Hanoverian 
jxnsion,  and  he  bluntly  replied  : — 

“  Now  I  have  this  pension  I  am  the  same  in  every  respect ;  I  retain 
the  same  principles.  It  is  true  I  cannot  curse  the  House  of  Hanover, 
nor  would  it  be  decent  to  drink  King  James's  health  in  wine  that  King 
George  gives  me  the  money  to  pay  for,  but  I  think  the  pleasure  of  cursing 
the  House  of  Hanover  and  drinking  King  James’s  health  are  amply 
overbalanced  by  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.” 

In  1773  Johnson  went  .so  far  as  to  say  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  could  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Hanover. 

In  1777  he  once  more  displayed  his  feeling,  and  in  the  course  of 
an  argument  with  Dr.  Taylor  he  declared  : — 

“  If  England  were  fairly  polled  the  present  King  would  bo  sent  away 
to-night  and  his  cKlherents  would  be  hanged  to-morrow.  ...  It  is  not 
alleged  by  anyone  that  the  present  family  have  any  inherent  rights.” 

In  this  same  year,  1777,  when  Boswell  and  Johnson  visited 
Keddleston,  Boswell  records  :  "  I  observed  that  we  were  this  day 
to  stop  just  where  the  Highland  Army  did  in  1745.  Johnson  : 

‘  It  was  a  noble  attempt.’  ” 

Even  as  late  as  1783,  just  a  year  before  Johnson  died,  Boswell 
records  another  outburst  :  — 

“  ‘  Sir  ’  (said  Johnson  in  a  low  voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me, 
while  his  old  prejudice  seemed  to  be  fermenting  in  his  mind),  ‘  this  Han¬ 
overian  family  is  isoUe  here.  They  have  no  friend?.  Now  the  Stuarts 
had  friends  who  stuck  by  them  so  late  as  1745.  Where  the  right  of  the 
King  is  not  reverenced  there  will  not  be  any  reverence  for  those  appointed 
by  the  King.*  ” 
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Boswell  records  a  small  score  of  Goldsmith  off  Johnson,  which 
shows  clearly  what  the  little  Doctor  thought  of  the  big  Doctor’s 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  house.  They  were  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  at  Poets’  Corner.  Dr.  Johnson,  smiling  on  the  little  poet 
w’hom  he  loved,  paid  him  the  compliment  of  quoting  the  line  of 
Ovid  :  — 

“  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis." 

The  little  Doctor  said  nothing,  but  when  they  came  to  Temple 
Bar,  adorned  with  heads  of  the  men  of  ’45  executed  for  treason, he 
turned  to  Johnson,  pointed  to  them,  and  repeated  :  — 

Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.” 

Boswell  says  his  views  were  so  outspoken  that  they  “  occasioned 
much  clamour  against  him.” 

These  sentiments  surviving  long  after  the  advent  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  and  continuing  even  when  the  Hanoverians  were 
firmly  established  and  had  bestowed  a  pension  of  i:3(X)  a  year  on 
Johnson,  afford  us  some  guide  to  what  must  have  been  Johnson’s 
feelings  in  ’45,  when  his  blood  was  young,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  were  highest;  when  King  George,  terrified 
by  the  Pretender’s  advance  to  Derby,  packed  all  his  jewels  and 
valuables  on  board  a  boat  in  the  Thames  ready  to  fly,  and  the 
citizens  of  London,  sharing  in  the  king’s  panic,  made  a  run  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  only  stopped  by  paying  out 
slowly  in  sixpences. 

Johnson’s  home  country  was  strongly  pro-Stuart.  Smollett, 
in  his  History  of  England,  records  that,  even  a  year  after  the 
attempt,  ”  in  Lichfield,  the  si)ortsmen  apixjared  in  the  Highland 
taste  of  variegated  drapery,  and  their  zeal  descended  to  a  very 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  practical  ridicule — they  hunted, 
with  hounds  clothed  in  plaid,  a  fox  dressed  in  a  red  uniform.  Even 
the  females  at  the  Assembly  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  races 
affected  to  wear  the  chequered  stuff  by  which  the  Prince 
I’retender  had  been  distinguished.” 

Enthusiastic  for  every  cause  which  he  esi)oused,  would  not 
Johnson,  with  the  views  he  held,  have  been  one  of  the  friends 
who  ”  stuck  to  ”  the  Stuarts  and  joined  in  the  ”  noble  attempt  ”? 
Would  he  sit  arms  folded  while  the  prince  was  advancing  in 
triumph  through  the  Midlands,  his  own  home  country?  Strange 
indeed  if  a  man  of  his  character  had  attempted  nothing. 

But  was  Johnson  actually  ”  out  ”  in  ’45? 


John  Wilson  Croker,  William  Hazlitt,  and  Boaden,  the  editor 


of  the  Garrick,  all  lean  to  the  view'  that  Johnson  was 


“out.” 


John  Wilson  Croker’s  views  are  stated  in  a  note  to  a  passage 
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jn  Boswell  dealing  with  the  years  1745-6,  in  which  Boswell  points 
out  the  absence  of  all  record  of  what  Johnson  was  doing  in  these 
two  years,  and  the  comment  Croker  makes  is  this  : — 

“It  is  too  fanciful  to  believe  Boswell’s  suggestion  that  Johnson 
employed  these  two  years,  1746  and  1746,  in  contemplative  preparation 
for  his  Dictionary.  He  must  have  had  some  means,  however  smedl,  of 
subsistence.  In  the  absence,  then,  of  explanation,  I  cannot  reject  as 
altogether  fanciful  the  idea  that  he  may  have  been  diverted  from  his 
ordinary  pursuits  not  by  ‘  sympathetic  anxiety,’  but  by  some  more 
personal  shsue  in  the  proceedings  of  the  JsMiobite  party.” 

But  Macaulay  has  seen  to  it — Croker  is  a  discredited  authority 
on  Johnson.  It  is  true  out  of  2,500  notes  on  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson  Macaulay’s  diligence  found  25  inaccuracies,  and,  taking 
these  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  he  denounces  a  valuable 
Iwok  with  a  violence  rendered  immortal  by  its  brilliance.  But 
the  attack  was  not  honest.  Before  Macaulay  ever  saw  the  book 
he  determined  to  denounce  it.  “I  shall  certaiyily  review  Croker’s 
Boswell  when  it  comes  out,”  he  wrote,  and  later  he  says : 
"That  impudent,  leering  Croker,  see  if  I  don’t  dust  the  varlet’s 
jacket  in  the  next  number  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow.  I  detest 
him  more  than  cold  boiled  veal.”  In  spite  of  all  this 
Croker’s  book  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  is  sought  for 
to-day.  As  to  the  inaccuracies,  they  do  not  exceed  in  number 
those  discovered  and  exposed  eighteen  years  later  by  Croker  in 
Macaulay’s  History.  But  nobody  reads  Croker  on  Macaulay, 
whilst  everybody  is  familiar  with  IMacaulay  on  Croker. 

In  addition  to  Wilson  Croker,  we  have  the  view  of  William 
Hazlitt,  a  great  critic,  who,  writing  in  1826,  expresses  himself 
as  follows  :  — 

“  Was  Johnson  in  Scotland  with  the  Pretender  ?  He  seems  to  have 
passed  through  the  scenes  in  the  Highlands  in  company  with  Boswell 
many  years  after  ‘  with  lack  lustre  eye,’  as  if  they  were  familiar  to  him  or 
associated  in  his  mind  with  interests  that  he  durst  not  explain.  If  so 
it  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  my  liking  him.  I  would  give  some¬ 
thing  to  have  seen  him  seated  in  the  tent  with  the  youthful  Majesty  of 
Britain  and  penning  the  Proclamation  to  all  true  subjects  and  adherents 
of  the  legitimate  Government.” 

The  opinion  of  Boaden,  the  editor  of  the  Garrick 
Qorrespondcncfi ,  is  much  to  the  same  effect.  He  says  : — 

“The  rebellion  that  was  then  raging  perhaps  inspired  Johnson  with 
the  hopes  that  attached  to  his  political  principles.  He  loved  the  House 
of  Stuart,  and  in  the  success  of  the  Pretender  might  anticipate  his  own 
independence.” 

But  let  us  consider  in  its  due  sequence  the  evidence  bearing  on 
the  matter. 

First  we  must  consider  the  character  of  the  man. 
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Johnson  wa«  decidedly  a  fighter.  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her 
Anecdotes,  says  Johnson  was  “  skilled  in  the  art  of  defence  and 
attack  by  boxing,  which  he  learnt  from  hie  uncle  Andrew 
Johnson  who  kept  the  ring  at  Smithfields.” 

“  No  man  was  more  remarkable  for  his  personal  courage,’’  sayi 
Boswell,  and  he  gives  the  following  instances  to  justify  the  state, 
ment : — 

One  night  he  was  attacked  in  the  street  by  four  men.  He 
kept  them  all  at  bay  till  the  watch  came  up,  and  then  assisted 
the  watch  to  carry  them  to  the  round  house. 

When  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  insulted  him  in  his  chambers, 
he  picked  up  a  folio  and  knocked  him  dowm  with  it. 

Foote,  the  actor,  announced  his  intention  of  imitating  Johnson 
on  the  stage.  Johnson,  being  informed  at  a  dinner  at  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies,  the  bookseller’s  house,  asked  Davies,  “  WTiat 
is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick?  ”  and  being  answered 
“Sixpence,”  said:  “Then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  send  your 
servant  to  buy  a  shilling  one.  I’ll  have  a  double  quantity.  I’m 
told  Foote  intends  to  take  me  off,  and  I  am  determined  the 
fellow  shall  not  do  so  with  impunity.”  Foote  did  not  take  him 
off.  ■  I 

When  Maepherson  menaced  Johnson  for  exposing  his  Ossian 
frauds,  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to  him,  “  I  shall  never  be 
deterred  from  exposing  what  I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of 
a  ruffian,”  but  he  also  provided  himself  with  some  weapon.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  describes  the  weapon  as  an  oak  plant  of 
tremendous  size,  with  a  head  as  large  as  an  orange. 

Others  give  to  Johnson  the  same  fighting  character. 

Garrick  relates  that  Johnson,  in  the  Playhouse  at  Lichfield, 
having  for  a  moment  quitted  his  chair,  which  was  placed  for 
him  between  the  side  scenes,  a  gentleman  took  possession  of  it, 
and  when  Johnson,  on  his  return,  civilly  demanded  his  seat, 
rudely  refused  to  give  it  up.  Johnson  tossed  him  and  the  chair 
into  the  pit. 

Smith,  the  engraver,  in  his  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,  says  he 
actually  saw  Johnson  pursue  a  sturdy  thief  round  Grosvenor 
Square,  “  seize  him  by  the  collar  with  both  hands,  shake  him 
violently,”  and  then  administer  “  so  powerful  a  smack  on  the 
face  as  to  send  him  off  the  pavement  staggering.” 

We  are  prone,  now,  to  think  of  Johnson  as  he  appears  in 
Reynolds’s  later  portrait  of  him,  ponderous  and  lumbering,  and 
to  remember  the  stories  of  lying  in  bed,  and  thus  the  idea  of  his 
ever  soldiering  seems  to  us  ridiculous.  But  when  younger  he 
was  capahle  of  great  physical  exertion.  He  was  a  good  horseman, 
and  he  rode  from  Birmingham  to  Derby  on  his  wedding  day, 
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and  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  met  him  first  when  he  was  fifty-six,  says 
he  rode  Mr.  Thrale’s  hunter  w'ith  firmness,  and  would  some¬ 
times  follow  the  hounds  for  fifty  miles,  and  that  when  they  were 
at  Brighton  he  rode  over  the  Downs,  as  Wyndham  says,  as  well 
as  the  most  illiterate  fellow  in  England. 

We  therefore  see  that  not  only  would  Johnson’s  convictions 
incline  him  to  action  on  the  side  of  the  young  prince  come  home 
to  claim  his  own,  but  that  he  w'as  by  temperament  likely  and 
bv  nature  comi>etent  to  join  in  such  a  fray. 

The  character,  too,  of  the  invader  was  such  as  would  appeal 
to  a  generous  mind.  The  Young  Pretender  was  a  hero  to  attract 
—gracious,  handsome,  of  proved  courage.  He  had  fought  in  the 
trenches  at  Gaeta  with  distinction  under  Berwick.  He  w’as  a  real 
Prince  Charming,  not  unlike  our  own  Prince  of  Wales  of  to-day, 
who  won  hearts  as  he  went.  Who  could  be  blamed  for  following 
such  a  king? 

There  are  several  facts  which  help  us  a  good  deal  in  trying  to 
decide  what  was  Johnson’s  part  in  1745. 

There  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance,  to  wdiich  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  that  the  published  correspondence  of 
Johnson  during  1745-6,  years  marked  by  this  attempt  to  restore 
the  Stuarts,  contains  not  one  single  letter  w’ritten  by  Johnson 
during  this  pc'riod.  No  account  whatever  is  found  anywhere  of 
what  Johnson  was  doing,  or  where  he  was,  during  these  years. 
Some  work  or  enterprise  W’hich  cut  him  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  alone  explain  this  circumstance. 

Boswell  deals  with  the  matter  thus  :  — 

“  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Johnson’s  literary  career  appears  to  have 
been  almost  totally  suspended  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  and  some  may 
fancifully  imagine  that  a  sympathetic  anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  during  this 
time  sketching  the  outlines  of  his  great  philological  work.  None  of  his 
letters  during  this  period  are  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.” 

Most  strange  it  is  that  Boswell,  who  questioned  Johnson  ujxin 
everything,  does  not  attempt  any  question  to  Johnson  about 
these  years  to  clear  the  matter  up. 

One  conterapofary  letter,  however,  relied  upon  by  Croker, 
published  by  Boaden  in  Garrick's  Correspondence ,  gives  us  some 
light.  It  is  from  Johnson’s  old  friend  Gilbert  Walmsley  to 
Garrick,  on  November  3rd,  1746,  and  in  it  he  writes  : — 

“I  esteem  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  great  genius  quite  lost  both  to  himself 
snd  the  world.” 

Bid  the  phrase  in  Walmsley’s  letter  mean  that  Johnson  was 
concealed  on  account  of  difficulties  caused  by  some  act  of  his  in 
1745,  and  was  so  lost,  both  to  himself  and  the  world? 
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Boswell’s  suggestion  that  Johnson  in  1745-G  was  so  absorbed  in 
the  plan  of  his  Dictionary  that  he  was  unable  to  write  is  really 
too  absurd  for  our  common  sense.  When  actually  engaged  on 
his  Dictionary,  no  such  silence  and  retirement  marked  Johnson’s 
life.  During  the  j^eriod  that  he  w  as  making  his  Dictionary  he 
published  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  (1749),  The  Itambh 
(1750-2),  The  Adventurer  (1753),  and  The  Life  of  Cave  (1754). 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which,  both  before  and  after 
’45,  he  was  so  constantly,  month  by  month,  a  contributor, 
contains  nothing  from  his  pen  during  the  two  years  in  question. 

Why,  then,  should  the  sketching  out  of  the  plan  have  so 
silenced  him? 

No,  Boswell’s  excuse  won’t  do,  for  it  is  obvious,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  Johnson,  during  1745-0,  was  engaged  in  sonk 
secret  and  absorbing  occupation  which  his  old  friend,  Walraslev, 
in  November,  1740,  thought  w’ould  be  his  ruin.  The  only 
question  is.  What  was  that  occupation? 

But  there  are  other  matters.  About  the  year  1745,  Johnson, 
as  Boswell  records,  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Francis 
Stewart,  one  of  the  three  Scotsmen  afterw’ards  employed  to  help 
in  the  making  of  his  English  Dictionary.  Stewart  had  been 
arrested  in  1737  in  the  Porteous  Biot  in  Edinburgh.  This  civil 
commotion,  when  a  condemned  man  was  rescued  from  the 
scaffold  and  the  presiding  officer  hanged  in  his  place,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  describes,  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian ,  as  caused  by  “the 
unjust  aggressions  by  Hanoverians  on  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Scotland  in  the  matter  of  smuggling.”  The  outbreak  was 
essentially  anti-Hanoverian.  ”  They  ha’  ta’en  awa’  our 
Parliament  and  ha’  oppressed  our  trade,”  cried  Gri/.el  Damahoy 
in  Scott’s  novel. 

On  Stewart’s  death  Johnson  came  into  possession  of  his 
pocket-book,  and  in  November-December,  1780,  he  instructid 
Boswell  to  trace  out  Francis  Stewart’s  sister  and  purchase  from 
her  the  pocket-book  for  one  guinea  ,  and  Boswell  did  so.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  the  pocket-book  Johnson  wanted,  but  the 
contents,  which  consisted  of  an  old  letter.  After  four  years, 
Johnson’s  conscience  smote  him  about  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  obtained  this  letter  by  purchasing  the  l)ook,  and  again, 
Boswell,  on  Febniarv  27th,  1784,  is  despatched  by  Johnson  to 
Stewart’s  sister  to  purchase  from  her,  for  another  guinea,  the 
letter,  w’hich  Johnson  described  as  ‘‘of  consequence  to  me 
alone.”  We  are  never  told  what  the  letter  was  about. 

Boswell  gives  this  as  an  example  of  Johnson’s  honesty. 
Perhaps  it  only  showed  his  prudence. 

Why  was  Johnson  so  anxious  that  nobody  but  himself  should 
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see  this  letter?  It  must  have  been  of  con.siderable  importance 
that  Johnson  should  take  so  much  trouble  and  exj)end  two  solid 
guineas.  At  the  date  of  purchase  it  was  very  old,  of  no  value 
if  it  related  to  some  bygone  business  matter,  and  if  it  related 
to  a  subject  of  general  interest  he  would  have  told  Boswell  what 
it  was.  Unquestionably  it  must  have  related  to  something  that 
Johnson  was  unwilling  should  be  known.  Can  it  be  that  the  old 
document  related  to  Johnson’s  doings  in  ’45,  which  Stewart  knew 
about? 

In  the  same  i^riod  Johnson  formed  another  remarkable  friend¬ 
ship,  the  basis  of  which  has  always  been  puzzling.  “  About  the 
year  1746  ”  (note  the  date),  as  Johnson  recorded  in  his  private 
memorandum  book,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Levet,  some¬ 
times  called  Br.  Ijevet,  who,  for  ever  after,  lived  ujxm  Johnson 
and  in  his  house. 

Levet  seems  to  have  had  a  dual  perstinality ;  on  one  side 
attractive,  and  on  the  other  repulsive. 

After  Level’s  death,  Johnson,  writing  in  1783  to  Airs.  Thrale, 
says :  ”  Aly  house  has  lost  Levet,  a  man  who  took  an  interest  in 
everything,  and  therefore  ready  at  conversation.” 

Goldsmith  said  to  Boswell  that  Levet  was  honest  and  poor, 
and  that  was  recommendation  enough  for  Johnson. 

It  was  of  Levet,  too,  that  Johnson  wrote  those  pathetic  verses 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  in  which  occur  the  lines  :  — 

“  tried  through  many  a  varying  year 
See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend. 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round 
Nor  made  a  pause  or  left  a  void. 

And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employed.” 

This  is  all  very  touching,  but  there  was  a  different  side  of 
T^evet. 

Fanny  Burney  .^ays  she  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say  to  Mrs.  Thrale  : 
“Levet,  madam,  is  a  brutal  fellow'  in  his  manners.” 

Hawkins  calls  him  ”  the  lowest  practitioner  in  the  art  of 

healing  that  ever  drew  a  livelihood  from  it . His 

visage  was  swarthy,  adust  and  corrugated,  and  his  conversation 
barren,”  and  says  that  he  heard  Johnson  .state  :  ”  Tjevet’s  external 
appearance  and  behaviour  were  such  that  he  disgusted  the  rich 
and  terrified  the  poor.” 

Boswell  says  he  was  of  grotesque  appearance,  and  seldom  said 
a  word  when  any  company  were  present. 

A  strange  companion  this  for  the  learned  Johnson.  This  was 
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a  friendship  difficult  to  explain  and  requiring  investigatjou 
Levet  was,  in  fact,  a  waiter,  but  had  attended  a  few  lectures  in 
medicine  in  Paris,  and  on  the  strength  of  them  he  earned  whjt 
he  could,  chiefly  paid  in  food  and  drink,  by  physicking  the  powegt 
of  the  ixx)r.  He,  of  course,  held  no  medical  qualification  what¬ 
ever. 

His  calling  as  a  waiter  he  had  followed  in  an  eating-house  is 
Paris.  Now’  Paris  was  the  very  centre  at  the  time  of  Stuart 
cons})iracy.  The  Young  Pretender’s  expedition  was  entirely 
organised,  financed,  and  started  from  France.  What  more  suit- 
able  agent  than  Levet  could  have  been  sent  by  the  Htuarts  to 
Ijondon  about  1745-6? 

But  why  should  Dr.  Johnson  have  kept  Levet  under  his  eye  for 
so  many  long  years?  If  we  assume  the  possibility  that  Levet 
shared  some  dangerous  knowledge  of  Dr.  Jolinson’s  exploits  in 
1745  and  1716,  then  the  puzzle  is  solved.  It  is  not  sought  to 
suspect  Levet  of  a  desire  to  blackmail,  but  he  was  given  at  times 
to  excessive  drinking,  and  however  loyal  he  might  have  been  at 
heart,  when  drunk  he  might  have  talked.  It  was  only  by  keejMg 
such  a  man  under  his  eye  that  Johnson  could  be  sure  of  him. 
Silence  was  essential  and  vital,  for  do  not  let  us  forget  that  to 
have  been  “out”  in  ’45  was  a  hanging  matter.  We  have 
mentioned  the  case  of  Dr.  Cameron,  who  was  discovered  and 
executed  eight  years  after  the  event,  and  w’e  have  seen  what  keen 
interest  Johnson  took  in  the  case.  Nearly  one  hundred  people 
in  Fingland  were  executed  for  taking  part  in  this  great  adventure, 
and  Johnson  daily  passed  their  gruesome  heads  on  Temple  Bar. 
Silence  alone  could  secure  safety. 

But  there  is  another  significant  circumstance  about  Levet. 
That  Johnson  encouraged  Boswell  to  be  his  biographer  is  clear. 
Johnson  allow’ed  Boswell  to  sit  behind  his  chair,  notebook  in 
hand,  recording  his  sayings.  He  actually  read  and  corrected  Lis 
manuscripts.  He  permitted  himself  to  be  questioned  by  Boswell 
on  every  conceivable  subject,  whether  about  this  world  or  the 
next,  and  all  the  way  from  predestination  to  baby  nursing.  Only 
once  do  w’e  find  that  Johnson  shut  Boswell  right  off.  Boswell 
records  the  scene  in  1776  thus  :  — 

“  Being  irritated  at  hearing  a  gentleman  ask  Levet  a  variety  of 
questions  concerning  him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  out;  ‘Sir. 
you  have  but  two  topics,  yourself  and  myself.  I  am  sick  of  both.’ " 

Now’  note  wffiat  was  the  occasion  of  this  solitary  rebuff.  Why 
it  w’as  when  Boswell  was  seeking  to  get  a  statement  from  Levet 
of  his  relations  with  Johnson.  How  very  significant !  As  children 
say,  when  playing  “  Hide  and  go  seek,”  Boswell  was  getting 
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“  hot.”  Did  the  great  man  fear  something  was  about  to  be  found 
which  it  was  vital  should  remain  hidden  ? 

In  view'  of  all  these  facts,  the  famous  journey  north  of  Johnson 
and  Boswell  must  be  scrutinised.  Boswell  records  that  ‘‘  Dn 
Johnson  had  for  many  years  given  me  hopes  that  we  should 
go  together  and  visit  the  Hebrides,”  and  Johnson  in  his  Journey 
to  the  IVestern  Isles  says  that  he  ‘  ‘  scarcely  remembered  how'  his 
wish  to  visit  the  Hebrides  was  excited.” 

The  scheme  as  recorded  by  both  is  not  a  visit  to  Scotland,  but 
to  the  bleak  and  forbidding  Hebrides.  Johnson  undertook  this 
long  and  tedious  journey  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  to  reach  the 
Hebrides. 

Why  the  Hebrides?  Was  it  because  here  the  Pretender  had 
landed ;  that  here  he  had  hidden  after  defeat,  with  thirty  thousand 
pounds  uiK)n  his  head,  yet  never  betrayed  by  his  loyal  Stuart 
chieftains  and  clansmen?  Johnson  showed  an  eagerness  to  meet 
these  Stuart  chieftains,  who  had  so  nobly  upheld  the  Pretender. 
In  fact,  he  went  on  written  invitations  from  these  chiefs, 
procured  by  Boswell,  because,  as  Boswell  says,  ”  he  knew  what 
would  attract.” 

Johnson  was  eager  to  see  the  Pretender’s  hiding-places,  and 
the  culminating  moment  of  the  pilgrimage  was  when  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Flora  Macdonald ;  and  when  she  gave  the 
account  of  her  adventures,  Johnson  cried  out,  ”  This  must  be 
written  down,”  and  he  heljied  Boswell  to  write  the  long  account 
of  the  Pretender  which  occupies  so  much  space  in  his  book. 

“Kingsbury,”  where  Johnson  met  Flora  Macdonald,  and 
slept  in  the  Pretender’s  bed,  was  the  turning  jKjint  of  his  journey, 
whence  he  passed  back  to  the  south. 

How  natural  and  consistent  all  this  is  if  Johnson  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  ”  out  ”  in  ’45,  a  fact  which  would  be  all  to  his  credit 
and  honour,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  like  a  prudent  man, 
times  having  changed,  he  would  carefully  conceal. 

On  the  way  south  Johnson  gave  an  amusing  display  of  his 
Jacobite  leanings.  Bosw'ell  took  Johnson  to  his  father’s  house. 
Lord  Auchenleck  received  “the  Jacobite  fellow,”  as  he  called 
Johnson,  with  courtesy,  and  Boswell  says  all  went  smoothly  on 
the  first  three  days,  but  on  the  fourth  day  his  lordship  produced 
for  Johnson’s  inspection  some  Cromwellian  coins.  Cromwell  led 
to  Charles  I.,  and  then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  They  both,  said 
Boswell,  became  w^arm  and  violent. 

"It  would  certainly,”  says  Boswell,  ‘‘  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  exhibit 
my  honoured  father  and  my  respected  friend  as  gladiators,  and  so  I 
•uppress  what  would,  I  dare  say,  make  an  interesting  scene.” 
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Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  sayg  tliat 
when  the  account  of  this  journey  to  the  Hebrides  apt)eared  Kitif 
George  HI,  sent  for  it  and  then  wondering  said  :  “I  protest- 
Johnson  seems  to  be  a  Papist  and  a  Jacobite,”  and  asked  why 
he  had  given  him  a  pension.  In  1745  there  is  no  doubt  about 
one  thing — that  Johnson  was  constantly  associating  with  gentle¬ 
men  of  marked  Jacobean  activities.  We  have  mentioned  Stewart. 
Boswell  records  two  others,  William  Drummond  and  James  Ogle¬ 
thorpe.  Boswell  says  William  Drummond,  a  bookseller  of 
Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  but  of  small  estate, 
who  took  up  arms  for  the  House  of  Stuart  during  his  conceal¬ 
ment  in  London,  was  an  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  with  whom 
he  afterwards  coiTesponded. 

Johnson  was  a  constant  associate  of  General  James  Edward 
Oglethorix).  Johnson  became  a  friend  of  Oglethorpe  in  1738, 
Now  Oglethorpe,  with  whose  portrait  we  are  familiar,  showing 
him  sitting  on  a  table  at  Christie’s  Sale  Booms  at  the  sale  of 
Johnson’s  library,  with  his  three-cornered  hat,  nut-crackery  face, 
and  sword  at  his  side,  was  no  doubt  a  thorough  Jacobite  at 
heart.  Andrew  Lang  gives  us  his  family  history.  He  was 
christened  James  Edward  after  the  Old  Pretender,  and  he  was 
the  heir  presumptive  of  a  peerage  created  by  the  Old  Pretender. 
His  sister  was  generally  reputed  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  Old 
Pretender.  A  book  was  written,  which  had  a  considerable 
success,  by  a  lady  who  had  lived  in  the  family,  to  prove  that 
General  Oglethor{)e’s  father.  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  was  the 
real  father  of  the  Old  Pretender.  He  sat  and  voted  in  Parliament 
with  the  Jacobite  Tories,  and  his  cousin  was  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Cecil,  in  1745  the  I’retendcr’s  chief  secret  agent  in  London. 
With  Colonel  Cecil,  as  appears  from  Boswell,  Oglethor|)e  was  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  and,  through  Oglethorpe,  Johnson  was  in 
close  touch  with  Cecil.  And,  finally,  Oglethorpe  himself,  being 
entnisted  with  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  advance  of  the 
Young  Pretender,  was  court-martialled  for  want  of  zeal.  It  is 
true  he  was  acquitted,  but  King  George  nevertheless  struck  his 
name  out  of  the  Army  List  with  his  own  hand,  an  act  which 
Johnson  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms.  Johnson’s  association 
with  Oglethorpe  and  Cecil  is  not  without  significance. 

But  there  is  still  yet  one  more  piece  of  evidence  to  record. 
Writing  apparently  in  1784,  Boswell  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — 

“  Johnson  was  once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  the  trained  bands  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  Mr.  Reickstraw,  of  the  Museum  in  Fleet  Street,  I 
was  his  Colonel.  It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve  in  person,  but  upon 
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tint  occasion  provided  himself  with  a  musket,  sword  and  belt,  which  I 
have  scon  hanging  in  his  closet.” 

Johnson  may  once  have  been  drawn  for  the  trainbands,  but 
iJoswell  gives  no  dates,  and  lie  records  no  conversation  with  John¬ 
son  on  the  matter.  Had  he  actually  served,  or  even  drilled,  we 
must  haw  heard  of  it.  Johnson  could  never  have  resisted  some 
talk  about  it,  esi)ecially  when  he  went  to  stay  in  Warley  Camp 
with  Bennett  Langton  in  1779. 

This  story  of  weajwns  hidden  in  a  closet  is  certainly  curious. 
Even  a  rich  man  would  not  rush  off  and  spend  money  on  a 
musket,  a  sword  and  a  belt  before  he  had  at  least  been  called 
actually  to  serve.  Nor  would  he  be  supplied  free  with  these 
instruments  until  then.  At  any  rate,  when  Johnson  was  of 
military  age  he  was  a  needy  man.  In  1755  Boswell  describes 
Johnson’s  circumstances  as  wretched  and  indigent,  and  even  up 
to  his  receipt  of  his  i)ension  in  1762  his  circumstances  were  almost 
as  bad.  As  late  as  1756,  a  year  after  the  Dictionary  was  issued, 
be  was  actually  arrested  for  debt,  and  was  helped  out  of 
his  trouble,  not  for  the  first  time,  by  Samuel  Eichardson,  the 
novelist. 

This  accoutrement  could  only  have  been  acquired  for  some 
immediate  use.  1  suggest  that  these  wea^wns  may  have  been 
acquired  by  Johnson  in  1745,  and  kept  as  sacred  relics.  If  they 
nre,  then  Boswell’s  omission  of  dates  and  Johnson’s  reticence 
are  explained. 

Against  all  this  cumulative  evidence  what  is  there  opposed? 
Very  little,  except  the  statement  of  Boswell  that  he  and  Bennett 
Langton  had  heard  Johnson  say  that  if  holding  up  his  right  hand 
would  have  secured  victory  at  Culloden  to  Prince  Charles’s  Army 
be  was  not  sure  he  would  have  held  it  up.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  his  having  been  “  out.”  The  advance  to  Derby  was  in  the 
summer  of  1745.  Culloden  was  not  till  April  in  the  next  year. 
The  nation  had  meanw'hile  decided  for  expediency  against  right. 
The  Stuart  hoives  were  ended.  Further  fighting,  even  if  for  a 
moment  successful,  could  only  end  in  slaughter  and  defeat.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  is  all  Johnson  meant. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  case  for  Johnson  having 
been  “  out  ”  in  ’45  cannot  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 

It  is  encouraged  by  such  authorities  as  Croker,  Hazlitt,  and 
Boaden.  The  evidence  is  considerable,  and  may  be  thus 
summarised  : — 

The  predisjx)sed  mind  of  the  man,  his  ardent  affection  for  the 
Stuarts,  his  hostility  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  his  fighting  nature, 
Ms  physical  fitness. 

The  singular  and  unexplained  gap  in  his  life  in  1745-6,  the 
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absence  of  any  literary  work  or  letters  attributable  to  tlio.se 
the  striking  absence  of  questioning  by  Boswell  about  this  gap, 
although  he  was  well  aware  of  it  and  its  importance. 

The  strange  story  of  the  Stewart  letter. 

Johnson’s  friendships  with  the  admitted  Jacobites  Stewart, 
Drummond,  Oglethorpe  and  Cecil,  all  made  about  the  fateful 
years  1745-6  and  continued  ever  afterwards. 

The  stranger  friendship  with  Levet,  the  drinking  Paris  waiter, 
also  made  in  the  significant  year  1746. 

Johnson’s  refusal  to  let  Boswell  cross-examine  Levet. 

Walmsley’s  statement  in  1746  that  “  Johnson  was  lost  both  to 
himself  and  the  world.” 

Johnson’s  strange  desire  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  to  meet 
the  Highland  Chiefs  and  Flora  Macdonald  and  to  visit  the  scenes 
of  Prince  Charles’s  arrival  and  departure. 

And,  finally,  that  musket,  sw'ord,  and  belt — that  tell-tale 
musket,  sword,  and  belt ! 


Charles  Russell. 


federation  and  confederation  in  the 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  Rhodes  Lecture  Delivered  at  University  College, 
London,  on  June  6th,  1921.^ 

At  this  moment  there  are  probably  no  political  ideas  in  existence 
which  are  creating  more  unrest  in  the  world  than  the  ideas  of 
nationalism  and  internationalism.  As  used  here  nationalism 
means  the  right  of  every  people  to  decide  for  itself  how  and  by 
whom  it  shall  be  governed,  the  right  of.  self-determination  as  the 
Kuflsian  Soviets,  and  ex-President  Woodrow  Wilson  following 
their  lead,  have  described  it.  And  by  internationalism  is  meant 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  exercise  over  any  particular  people  which 
shows  a  tendency  to  quarrel  with  its  neighbours  such  influence, 
moral  or  social,  as  they  may  possess  to  induce  it  to  settle  its 
dispute  by  conference,  and  not,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche, 
by  opening  the  floodgates  of  war  and  thereby  paving  the  way  to  a 
general  conflagration. 

In  themselves  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  these  ideas. 
With  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  if  for  nothing  else,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  attempt  to  deny  a  people  the  right  to  decide  its  own 
fate  provided  it  is  sufliciently  advanced  in  age  and  education  to 
do  so.  And  after  the  horrible  world  war  out  of  which  we  have  just 
emerged,  no  sensible,  not  to  say  Christian,  man  or  woman  can 
oppose  any  plan  which  would  prevent  one  people  plunging  us  back 
again  into  general  slaughter  and  desolation.  The  objection  to 
these  ideas  and  the  reason  why  they  are  causing  so  much  unrest 
lies,  I  think,  not  in  the  ideas  themselves,  but  in  the  other  ideas 
with  which  they  have  become  confused  in  the  popular  mind.  The 
idea  of  nationalism  has  become  confused  with  that  of  the  exten¬ 
don  of  territorial  sovereignty ;  and  the  idea  of  internationalism 
with  that  of  the  diminution  of  independent  sovereignty.  In  this 
lecture  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  prove  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  nationalism  in  the  true  sense  and  territorial 
domination,  and  that  internationalism  in  its  true  sense  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  most  complete  independence  of  every  established 
government  in  the  world.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  this  by  a  short 
review  of  European  history,  and  I  will  illustrate  it  from  the 
growth  of  the  British  Empire,  which  has  now  become  so  great 
as  to  make  that  Empire  in  a  way  a  new  world  within  the  old  one 
and  a  new  world  from  which  the  old  one  may  yet  learn  much. 

To  begin  with  the  question  of  nationalism.  Sir  Henry  Maine, 

(1)  By  J.  A.  Strahan,  Reader  of  Equity,  Inns  of  Court,  London,  and  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence,  University  of  Belfast.  Lord  Justice  Scrutton  in  the  ohair. 
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in  hiB  treatise  on  Ancient  Law,  defended  the  practice  of 
Kouian  institutional  writers  who  treat  the  Law  of  Persons  or 
exceptional  law  before  dealing  with  the  Law  of  Things  or  general 
law.  He  ixjinted  out  that  the  Roman  jurists  were  proceeding  on 
historical  grounds.  The  Law  of  Persons  was,  he  says,  the  law  of 
the  family.  That  law  came  first  in  point  of  time  ;  and  it  was  out 
of  it  that  the  law  of  the  nation  grew.  He  might  have  gone 
further  ;  it  was  out  of  the  family  that  the  nation  itself  grew. 
All  organised  society  sprang  originally  from  the  idea  of  kinship, 
First  you  have  the  single  family,  descendants  of  a  still  living 
ancestor ;  then  comes  the  joint  family  which  extends  into  the 
tribe  or  clan  or  mark  or  inir  according  to  the  language  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  consisting  of  several  or  many  single  families  who 
claim  descent  from  an  actual  or  mythical  deceased  ancestor ;  later 
comes  the  nation,  consisting  of  many  tribes  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  different  deceased  ancestors  who  were  themselves 
related.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  old  conception  of 
nationality  independent  of  territory  now  subsisting  is  the  Zionist 
Jews.  In  whatever  land  they  live  they  remain  the  children  of 
Israel.  But  the  notion  of  territorial  sovereignty  is  affecting  them 
like  others ;  and  they  are  now  seeking  a  national  home  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Perhaps  we  may  live  to  hear  them  call  themselves 
not  the  children  of  Israel,  but  the  pveople  of  Palestine. 

The  connection  between  nationalism  and  territorial  sovereignty 
arose  through  the  development  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Till 
that  great  organisation  came  into  being,  when  one  nation  con¬ 
quered  another,  it  slaughtered  the  conquered,  or  it  reduced  them 
to  slavery,  or  it  levied  upon  them  a  yearly  tribute.  It  never 
entered  the  minds  of  the  conquerors  to  incorporate  the  conquered 
with  themselves  or  to  extend  to  them  their  own  laws,  rights,  and 
privileges.  The  Romans  began  as  a  nation  like  other  yveoples, 
that  is  as  a  collection  of  tribes  all  connected,  or  at  any  rate  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  connected,  by  blood.  From  an  early  time,  however, 
they  showed  an  extraordinary  cai)acity  for  absorbing  strangers, 
The  Sabines  were  the  first  to  be  absorbed  or  to  absorb  tiiem.  Then 
arose  that  great  class,  the  j)lebeians,  a  class  with  whom  the  original 
Romans  acknowledged  no  blood  relationship,  who  belonged  to  no 
Roman  gens  ;  and  yet  who  w'ere  admitted  to  many  of  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizenship.  As  the  Roman  Empire  expanded  so  did 
their  notion  of  nationality.  After  a  time  all  Italians  came  to  be 
regarded  as  Roman  citizens ;  and  at  last  under  the  Empire  the 
notion  of  nationality  as  based  on  kinship  altogether  disappeared, 
and  that  of  the  State  took  its  place.  A  Roman  citizen  then  meant 
a  man  bor  n  and  living  within  the  territory  ruled  over  by  the 
Roman  Emj)eror.  The  Roman  people  in  gaining  the  w'hole  world 
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had  lost  its  own  soul ;  and  a  Eoman  citizen  had  come  to  mean, 
not  a  member  of  the  Imperial  race,  but  a  subject  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

This  temporary  death  of  nationalism  led  to  the  birth  of  inter¬ 
nationalism.  Since  the  Eoman  Empire  embraced  all  the  civil¬ 
ised  world  all  civilised  men  became  fellow  citizens.  The  brother¬ 
hood  of  race  gave  place  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  the  political 
world  the  notion  that  every  race  was  the  natural  enemy  of  every 
otbei’  race  became  obsolete ;  and  so  the  way  was  made  clear  for 
the  reception  of  that  sacred  doctrine  of  Christ — the  doctrine  of 
a  universal  Father  who  had  made  “of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  on  all  the  earth.” 

That  conception,  always  kept  aUve  in  the  religious  world, 
received  a  set-back  in  the  political  world  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Empire ;  and  for  a  time  nationality  once  more  became 
based  on  kinship,  and  w  here  there  was  no  kinship  there  were  no 
rights  or  duties.  The  barbarians  who  overwhelmed  the  West 
regarded  themselves  as  kinsmen,  and  the  people  whom  they  had 
overwhelmed  as  their  enemies  and  their  lands  and  goods  as  their 
spoil.  In  the  conquered  territories  they  remained  Franks  and 
Goths  and  Lombards  and  Burgundians,  and  their  leaders  re¬ 
mained  chiefs  of  the  invading  tribes  :  as  Maine  has  pointed  out, 
when  one  of  the  chiefs  wanted  a  higher  title,  he  called  himself 
Ruler  of  the  World  as  the  Eoman  Emperors  had  been.  It 
was  only  gradually  that  the  notion  of  territorial  sovereignty 
dawned  on  their  minds ;  and  then  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  Eoman  notion  of  subjection  to  a  common  ruler  and 
the  feudal  notion  of  allegiance  depending  on  the  occupation  of  land. 
When  this  compound  conception  became  general,  the  King  of  the 
Pranks  came  to  call  himself  King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundians  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  a  citizen  of  either 
came  to  mean  not  a  Frank  or  Burgundian  by  blood,  but  a  subject 
of  the  King  or  Duke.  Then  as  a  political  unit  the  State  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  nation. 

But  the  full  identification  of  citizenship  with  subjection  to  a 
territorial  sovereign  never  became  complete  till  what,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  we  may  call  the  age  of  the  despots  was  reached 
—that  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  two  centuries  following  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Then  popular  freedom  had 
died  out  practically  over  all  Continental  Europe.  Every  monarch 
held  his  territory  as  if  it  were  a  mere  landed  estate.  It  and  the 
people,  who  were  regarded  as  the  live  stock  upon  it,  went  tot 
another  owner  when  their  own  owner  was  worsted  in  war ;  and 
not  infrequently  then*  owner  sold  some  of  his  live  stock  to  another 
monarch  to  pay  his  debts.  The  last  King  of  Corsica,  who  lies  in 
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his  grave  in  Soho,  mortgaged  his  country  to  pay  his  expenses  in 
exile ;  King  Charles  of  Spain  left  by  his  will  all  his 
dominions  with  their  various  peoples  to  a  Frenchman ;  and  the 
King  of  France  said  with  absolute  truth  “  L’Etat,  c’est  moi!” 
The  old  notion  of  nationalism  based  on  the  brotherhood  of  t 
people  was  once  more  dead ;  and  so  also  was  the  later  notion  of 
internationalism  based  on  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  for  now  man, 
either  as  a  citizen  of  a  State  or  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  had  no 
rights  :  he  was  simply  the  pawn  with  which  kings  played  their 
games. 

With  the  French  Kevolution  and  the  uprising  of  man  which 
it  initiated,  nationalism  arose  from  the  grave  where  despotism 
had  laid  it.  But  the  resurrected  nationalism  still  bore  the  marks 
of  the  treatment  it  had  received ;  it  was  a  nationahsm  composed 
partly  of  the  notion  of  kinship,  but  also  partly  of  the  notion  of 
territoriality.  The  two  notions  had  become  so  mixed  in  men’s 
minds  that  they  could  not  be  separated.  And  so  at  the  present 
moment  it  remains  ;  thus  we  find  peoples  constantly  asserting  their 
rights  to  annex  districts,  not  because  they  now  are  but  because 
they  once  were  inhabited  or  ruled  over  by  people  of  their  race. 
Thus  Slavs  are  claiming  lands  now  inhabited  by  Hungarians  or 
Germans  because  they  once  formed  part  of  a  Slav  kingdom ;  and 
the  Italians  are  claiming  lands  now  inhabited  by  Slavs  and 
Greeks  because  they  centuries  ago  formed  part  of  Eoman  or 
Venetian  territories;  and  the  Jews  are  claiming  Palestine,  now 
inhabited  by  Arabs,  because  thousands  of  years  ago  the  early 
Jews  drove  out  of  it  its  still  earlier  inhabitants  and  occupied  it 
for  some  centuries  themselves.  This  is  not  true  nationalism  but 
the  very  negation  of  it. 

As  there  was  no  age  of  des[xjts  in  England  so  the  notion  of 
nationahsm  based  on  race  never  became  submerged  in  the  notion 
of  citizenship  based  on  residence  in  a  land  owned  by  a  despot. 
The  nearest  approach  to  an  age  of  despots  was  that  immediately 
following  the  Conquest.  When,  however,  the  Conqueror’s  race 
lost  their  vast  continental  possession,  they,  though  they  might 
remain  foreign  in  blood  and  call  themselves  kings  not  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  but  kings  of  England,  became  in  fact  English  kings.  And 
when  they  invaded  Ireland  they  led  their  armies  as  the  Chiefs 
Englishmen.  They  established  in  the  conquered  land  the  laws, 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  English ;  but  these  were  only  for 
the  English  in  Ireland.  The  natives  had  no  right  to  participate 
in  them.  They  were  no  kin  to  the  English,  and  therefore  they 
were  mere  chattels  to  be  slaughtered  or  enslaved  by  the  victonous 
race.  Never  was  race  feeling  carried  farther ;  it  was  not  murder 
to  kill  an  Irishman  and  it  was  treason  in  an  Englishman  to  adopt 
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the  customs  or  speak  the  language  of  the  Irish.  No  recognition 
of  the  Irish  as  fellow  citizens  can  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  offered 
them  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  invited 
many  of  their  chiefs  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Irish  had 
not  at  that  time  any  conception  of  nationality ;  they  were  still 
in  the  tribal  state,  each  tribe  regarding  each  other  tribe  as  its 
enemy  and  the  English  as  the  common  enemy  of  all.  Perhaps 
if  Henry’s  policy  had  been  persisted  in  an  Irish  nationality  might 
never  have  arisen,  and,  as  the  people  emerged  from  tribalism, 
they  might  have  been  absorbed  in  the  nationality  of  the  English 
race.  But  it  was  not  persisted  in.  The  Reformation  and  the 
struggle  with  Spain  made  it  impossible,  and  in  its  place  came  the 
new  policy  of  plantation.  That  plantation  was  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  only  in  Ulster  and  only  in  part  of  Ulster ;  but  in  the  six 
counties  of  the  north-east  the  population  is  in  the  bulk  no  longer 
Irish  at  all,  but  almost  purely  of  English  and  Scottish  descent. 
In  other  words  Ireland  is  now  divided  between  two  races ;  and 
the  politicians  who  declaim  against  the  partition  of  the  Irish 
nation  effected  by  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  are  in  fact 
protesting  against  the  partition  of  the  country  between  the  two 
nations  who  now  inhabit  it.  The  real  partition  took  place,  for 
pood  or  evil,  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Francis  Bacon, 
following  the  Roman  practice,  resolved  to  secure  the  country  by 
repeopling  the  northern  counties,  then  depopulated  by  long  and 
bitter  w^arfare  of  all  native  inhabitants,  with  farmers  of  lowland 
Scottish  and  southern  English  blood.  In  other  words  the 
Nationalists  of  Ireland,  like  the  Nationalists  of  Poland,  Servia, 
and  Italy,  are  now  claiming  to  rule  over  lands  not  because  they 
are  but  because  they  were  inhabited  by  men  of  their  own  race. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  such  claims,  based  not  on  true  nationalism 
but  really  on  territorialism ,  which  are  causing  so  much  unrest 
and  threatening  to  Balkanise  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Ireland  was  the  first  of  England’s  conquests  and  the  earliest 
seat  of  her  colonies.  Since  then  England  has  colonised  many 
other  lands  and  conquered  many  other  peoples ;  and  she  has 
learned  from  experience  much  wisdom  in  their  management. 
She  did  not  learn  it  quickly.  For  a  long  time  she  was  inclined  to 
rule  conquered  peoples  as  subject  races,  and  to  treat  her  colonists 
after  they  had  been  gone  for  a  time  from  her  shores  as  some¬ 
thing  very  like  people  whom  she  had  conquered.  The  loss  of 
America  was  for  her  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  as  her  mode 
of  governing  herself  has  now  become  the  model  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  themselves  of  all  free  peoples,  so  perhaps  will  her  mode 
of  dealing  with  her  colonies  and  dependencies  become  in  time  the 
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model  for  the  dealing  with  one  another  of  all  the  enlightened 
countries  of  the  w'orld.  That  brings  me  to  my  second  contention 
that  internationalism ,  that  is  an  arrangerrient  between  all  nations 
to  settle  their  affairs  by  conference  and  not  by  war,  is  consistent 
with  the  complete  independence  of  each  nation. 

When  England  discovered  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  tai 
her  colonies  or  to  limit  their  development  for  her  own  benefit 
her  first  tendency  was  to  regard  them  as  a  useless  burden.  Even- 
one  was  more  or  less  convinced  that  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  they  would  walk  away  from  her ;  and 
many  thought  the  sooner  they  did  so  the  better.  This  was  not 
in  any  respect  a  party  view.  Liberals  were  all  in  favour  of  their 
complete  emancipation  at  the  earliest  moment ;  and  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party  like  Mr.  Disraeli  could,  without  reproof,  describe 
them  as  “  those  wretched  colonies.”  Any  of  them  that  asked  for 
self-government  quickly  received  it ;  and  at  one  time  if  they  had 
asked  for  separation  they  would  probably  have  got  it  just  ae 
quickly. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  colonies  grew  year  by  year  greater 
and  more  prosperous  a  change  gradually  came  over  public  opinion 
in  England.  The  men  who  had  talked  about  the  wretched 
colonies  now  began  to  speak  of  them  with  pride  and  affection. 
The  men  who  had  been  ready  to  see  them  depart  from  the  Empire 
now  began  to  regard  them  as  the  jewels  in  the  Empire’s  crown 
And  nothing  would  do  most  of  them  but  that  the  colonies  should 
be  federated  with  their  motherland.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  these,  the  historian  J,  A.  Froude,  actually  ^t  out  on  a  crusade 
round  the  colonies  in  support  of  federation.  He  has  recorded  the 
resailt  of  it  in  Oceana,  and  that  result  was  not  encouraging. 

A  federation  of  States,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  a  Bundesstaat, 
has  among  international  jurists  a  very  definite  meaning,  which 
is,  shortly,  that  all  the  federated  peoples  form  only  one  State; in 
other  words  that  an  authority  has  been  set  up  which  has  the 
right  to  settle  their  relations  with  foreign  States  and  with  one 
another  and  within  limits  to  control  their  internal  affairs.  Now 
this  cannot  he  done  without  each  of  the  peoples  giving  up  a 
considerable  share  of  its  independence.  But  the  British  colonies 
as  they  grew  strong,  though  they  showed  no  inclination  to  desert 
the  Empire,  showed,  as  Froude  discovered,  a  very  strong  inclina¬ 
tion  to  hold  all  the  independence  they  had  and  to  get  more.  They 
were  already  masters  in  their  own  houses  and  they  wished  to  be 
more — to  be  masters  of  their  ovim  fortunes  by  gaining  the  right  to 
settle  for  themselves  their  relations  with  other  countries.  So  the 
agitation  for  federation  of  the  Empire  found  no  answer  in  any  of 
the  self-governing  colonies. 
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;  The  inclination  to  be  masters  of  their  own  fortunes,  however, 
I  did;  and  the  tirst  countries  they  began  to  settle  their  relations 
with  were  their  fellow  colonies.  Although  they  refused  to  think 
of  a  federation  of  the  Empire  which  w’ould  not  benefit  them, 
they  were  very  ready  to  think  of  a  federation  with  neighbouring 
colonies  whose  position,  interests,  and  perils  were  similar  to  their 
own.  The  colonies  of  North  America  led  the  way ;  and  by  mutual 
arrangement  they,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  formed 
themselves  into  that  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Australasian 
colonies  followed,  and  they,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand, 
formed  themselves  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Then 
came  the  federation  of  South  Africa,  when  colonies  chiefly  Dutch 
freely  federated  with  colonies  chiefly  English. 

The  mother  country  remained  in  sole  control  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  whole  Empire  till  the  great  war  came.  Then  not 
merely  the  self-governing  colonies,  but  the  dependencies  of  the 
Empire,  all  sprang  to  the  help  of  the  mother  country.  Money 
and  blood  were  poured  out  in  toiTents  by  them  to  win  a 
triumphant  peace ;  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  their  sacri¬ 
fices  entitled  all  of  them  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  peace  which 
they  were  helping  to  win.  The  War  Cabinet  was  formed,  in 
which  the  Colonies  were  represented  by  their  Premiers  and  India 
by  its  rulers  and  officials.  When  the  war  ended  the  War  Cabinet 
as  an  Imperial  Cabinet  remained.  The  right  of  the  colonies  and 
India  to  have  an  advising  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  could 
no  longer  be  denied  even  if  the  mother  country  had  wished  to 
deny  it.  At  this  very  moment  the  Premiers  of  all  the  self- 
governing  colonies  and  the  representatives  of  India  are  assembling 
in  England  to  consider  with  the  Home  Government  those  affairs ; 
and  henceforth  every  year  is  to  see  them  here  again  to  advise  in 
the  same  way. 

The  Empire  in  other  words  has  been  not  federated  but  con¬ 
federated,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  it  has  become  a  Staaten-hund, 
not  a  Bundesstaat.  No  people  within  it  has  given  up  a  shred  of 
its  independence.  Each  Premier  is  responsible  to  his  own  people, 
not  to  any  central  authority ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  binds  each  people  only  because  it  assents  to  each  decision. 

I  In  the  words  of  Sir  E.  Borden,  “  Each  nation  has  its  voice  upon 
questions  of  common  concern  and  highest  importance  as  the 
deliberations  proceed  ;  each  preserves  unimpaired  its  perfect  auto- 
1  nomy,  its  self-government  .and  the  responsibility  of  its  Ministers 
to  their  own  electorate.  ’  ’  In  short  it  is  a  League  of  Nations  bound 
only  by  the  brotherhood  of  man  w’hich  Christ  taught. 

This  is  so  far  as  federation  and  confederation  have  been  yet 
carried  within  the  Empire;  but  when  the  reforms  now’ 
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commencing  are  carried  to  completion  then,  if  successful 
we  may  expect  to  have  within  it  an  independent  federated 
Ireland,  an  independent  federated  India,  and  an  independent 
and  perhaps  federated  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Soudan,  When 
that  is  so,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  that  great  organisation 
which  we  call  the  British  Empire.  Besides  a  few  small 
dependencies  still  in  a  state  of  tutelage,  it  will  consist  of 
ten  great  independent  peoples  each  complete  master  of  ite  own 
fate.  Legally  these  will  be  bound  together  only  by  the  golden 
tie  of  a  common  Crown  and  by  a  Supreme  Court  where  legal 
questions  arising  between  them  can  be  brought  for  ultimate 
decision — the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  As 
between  many  of  them  the  connection  will  be  strengthened  in  the 
words  of  Burke  by  “the  close  affection  which  grows  from  com¬ 
mon  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar  privileges  and  equal 
protection — ^ties  which  though  light  as  air  are  as  strong  as  links 
of  iron.”  As  between  all  of  them,  it  will  be  strengthened  by  that 
mutual  agreement  that  each  year  the  leading  statesmen  of  each  I 
of  them  shall  meet  together  to  discuss  the  common  interefds  of 
them  all,  to  direct  the  common  policy  of  them  all,  to  clear  awav 
differences  which  may  have  arisen  between  them,  and  to  provide 
against  new  differences  in  the  future. 

In  some  of  the  States  forming  the  Empire  there  will  he 
inhabitants  of  different  nationalities.  Those  different  nationali¬ 
ties  will  have  their  own  local  legislatures  and  administrations, 
which  will  give  them  full  opportunity  to  develop  their  racial 
characteristics  and  culture,  with  a  supreme  Parliament  to  deal 
with  their  common  concerns.  Already  Canada  has  a  legislature 
for  her  French  people  and  other  legislatures  for  the  English  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  the  same  way  South  Africa  has  a  legislature  for 
Finglish  Natal  and  others  for  the  provinces  predominantly  Dutch. 
In  the  same  way  f?coto-.\nglo  Ulster  has  a  separate  legislature, 
and  we  hope  before  long  Celtic  Ireland  will  have  hers;  and  the 
whole  country  will  be  federated  for  common  purposes.  So  we  hope 
to  see  separate  legislatures  for  Egypt  and  South  Western  Asian 
peoples  and  for  the  numerous  and  distinct  races  of  India. 

As  I  have  already  said,  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  have 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  their  national  affairs  the  system  of 
government  which  has  grown  up  in  Britain.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  they  yet  will  all  adopt  for  the  conduct  of  their  inter¬ 
national  affairs  the  system  which  has  grown  up  in  the  British 
Empire? 

Vaies  means  at  once  poet  and  prophet ;  and  often  the  fancies 
of  the  poet  as  to  what  the  future  will  bring  forth  come  truer 
than  the  forecasts  of  the  statesman.  And  one  of  our  jwets  many 
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vears  ago  set  out  in  noble  verse  his  fancies  as  to  the  future  of 
the  world. 

“for  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonders  that  would  be. 

“Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales  ; 

“  Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations’  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue 

“Far  along  the  world -wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm. 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro’  the  thimder-storm 

“  Till  the  war-drum  throbb’d  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furl’d 
In  the  Pwliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world.” 

Probably  the  practical  statesmen  of  Tennyson’s  earlier  days 
thought  that  the  sillier  of  his  pictures  of  the  future  drawn  in 
these  verses  was  that  of  “  the  argosies  of  magic  sails.”  Yet,  if  we 
have  not  yet  seen  these  ‘‘  dropping  down  with  costly  bales,”  we 
have  all  lived  to  see  ”  the  nations’  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 
central  blue.”  Is  it  then  impossible  that  some  of  us  may  yet 
see  the  other  prophetic  picture  turn  at  any  rate  partly  into  a 
reality?  If  we  never  see  the  ”  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation 
of  the  world,”  may  we  not  live  to  see  a  Parliament  of  statesmen 
and  a  Confederation  of  the  world? 

The  League  of  half  the  Nations  has  given  us  an  International 
Court  of  Justice  which  w'e  may  call  a  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  all  civilised  States.  It  aims  also  at  giving  us 
an  International  Parliament  to  dispose  of  matters  in  dispute  to 
which  international  law  does  not  apply.  In  other  words  it  aims 
ata  '■  Federation  of  the  World.”  But  many  of  the  greater  nations 
of  the  earth  seem  to  have  much  the  same  objection  to  a  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  world  as  the  greater  of  our  colonies  had  to  a  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Empire ;  they  will  not  submit  to  have  their 
individual  independence  diminished  by  a  hair’s  breadth.  Why, 
then,  not  overcome  their  repugnance  to  that  by  proposing  a  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  world  which  will  leave  their  individual  indepen¬ 
dence  untouched,  and  will  supply  a  mode  by  which  international 
differences  beyond  the  scope  of  international  law  may  be  every 
year  discussed  by  an  assembly  of  the  world’s  statesmen  whose 
decision  will  be  enforced  not  by  arms  but  by  the  moral  sense  of 
humanity?  If  this  is  acceptable  to  the  many  States  and  nations 
of  the  British  Empire,  why  should  it  not  be  equally  acceptable 
to  all  the  States  and  nations  of  the  earth? 

J.  A.  Strahan. 
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At  the  beginning  of  an  article  entitled  ‘  ‘  The  Situation  in  the 
Middle  East,”  which  was  published  in  the  May,  1921,  issue  of 
this  Review,  the  present  writer  sought  to  define  what  was 
covered — what  area  was  indicated  by  the  expression  ”  Middle 
East.”  Shortly  before  that  article  appeared  a  new’  Department 
of  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  created  with  the  name  of  ‘‘  Middle 
East  Department,”  and  it  has  been  found  that  in  practice  this 
term  includes  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  Transjordania 
and  Arabia.  The  predominant  ethnic  cast  of  this  immense 
stretch  of  territory  is  Arab,  and  the  Power  predominant  through¬ 
out  it  is  Great  Britain,  either  under  mandates  or  directly,  some¬ 
times  indirectly,  by  virtue  of  treaties  and  agreements.  But  the 
expression  “  Middle  East  ”  has  alwmys  been  employed  with 
reference  to  a  much  larger  part  of  Asia  than  that  with  which  the 
Colonial  Office  now  deals.  For  instance,  Persia  has  been  and  is 
invariably  regarded  as  lying  within  the  Middle  East.  The 
difficulty  comes  in  saying  w’here  what  is  called  the  Near  East  ends 
and  the  Middle  East  begins.  Up  to  the  time,  say,  of  the  Crimean 
War,  the  tenn  ”  Near  East  ”  was  generally  applied  to  Turkey-in- 
Europe  and  Asia  iSIinor ;  Turkey-in-Europc  then  took  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  has  since  been  divided  up  among  the  Balkan  States, 
and  it  is  still  customary  to  speak  of  these  States  as  being  in  the 
Near  East.  It  is  also  usual  to  treat  Asia  Minor  in  the  same 
way.  At  the  moment  there  is  a  Near  Eastern  question,  and 
everyone  understands  w  hat  is  meant  by  that  phrase,  namely,  the 
question  that  is  concerned  with  the  definite  settlement  of  territory 
to  be  assigned  to  Turkey-in-Europe  and  Asia  Minor — what  shall 
he  known  in  future  simply  as  Turkey  or  the  Turkish  Empire. 
It  would  make  for  convenience  and  be  more  or  less  in  accordance 
wdth  usage  if  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  Turkey  were  taken  as 
forming,  at  least  in  part,  the  western  frontier  of  the  Middle  East. 

These  observations  are  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Near 
East  and  the  Middle  East  seem  to  be  looked  on  in  some  quarters 
as  synonymous  or  practically  so.  At  a  luncheon  given  in  the  last 
week  of  November  by  the  United  Wards  Club  of  the  City  of 
Tjondon,  the  Marquess  Curzon  delivered  a  speech,  which,  it  may 
be  recalled,  made  a  decided  sensation  because  of  its  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  a  grave  warning  to  France,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  individualistic  policy  she  had  been  pursuing  in  connection 
with  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Near  Eastern  question  alluded 
to  above — the  question  of  Turkey.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
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Lord  Curzon  is  reported  to  have  used  the  words,  “the  region 
known  as  the  Near  East  or  the  Middle  East,”  when  describing 
the  territory  in  which  the  action  of  France  had  taken  place.  To 
consider  the  Near  East  and  the  Middle  East  as  meaning  the 
same  thing  imports  quite  unnecessary  confusion  into  our  ter¬ 
minology,  and  really  has  little  or  no  justification  in  usage.  In 
the  article  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  the  writer  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Middle  East 
should  be  defined  as  comprising  from  west  to  east  “  Caucasia, 
Armenia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
Kurdistan,  Persia,  Transcaspia,  and  part  of  Turkistan,”  and  he 
added,  “  On  the  western  side  of  this  vast  territory  is  the  new 
Turkey,  having  for  its  land  boundary  the  high  mountainous 
region  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor  stretching  up  from  the  Taurus  to 
the  Black  Sea;  on  the  eastern  side  is  India,  with  Afghanistan.” 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  ‘  ‘  Angora  Pact  ’  ’  France  returns 
to  Turkey  the  whole  of  Cilicia,  it  may  be  well  now  to  regard 
that  district  as  in  the  Near  East,  and  not  in  the  Middle  East ; 
otherwise  the  list  of  countries  constituting  the  latter  may  stand. 
The  great  thing  is  to  have  a  “  w'orking  ”  definition. 

Several  important  changes  and  developments  have  occurred  in 
the  Middle  East  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  months,  such  as 
the  making  of  a  kingdom  of  Irak  and  what  is  tantamount  to  a 
British  protectorate  over  Arabia — both  of  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later  in  some  detail.  But  it  is  perhaps  better  to  go  rather 
farther  back,  so  as  to  get  the  whole  subject  into  a  single  picture 
with  some  sense  of  perspective  in  it.  For  a  process  of  very  great 
change  has  been  going  on  in  the  Middle  East ;  few  people  realise 
just  how  great  that  change  has  been,  and  probably  the  best  way 
to  bring  the  matter  home  is  to  state  how  the  British  and  British 
interests  in  general  have  been  affected  thereby.  To  start  with, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  tw’o  years  ago — it  is  so  short  a 
period  as  this — the  whole  of  the  Middle  East,  Persia  not  excepted, 
together  with  much  of  Asia  Minor,  w'as  actually  or  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  It  was  British  troops,  practically 
unsupported,  that  in  the  end  had  conquered  or  had  held  the 
Middle  East  in  its  entirety ;  it  was  the  British  Empire,  and 
largely  England  herself,  that  had  achieved  this  amazing  situation. 
The  Middle  East  remained  absolutely  in  British  hands  up  till 
late  in  1919,  when  Lord  Allenby  withdrew  part  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  from  the  Beyrut-Alexandretta  coast  of  Syria  and  from 
Cilicia,  and  handed  these  small  bits  of  territory  to  France,  who 
did  not  establish  herself  in  the  rest  of  Syria  till  nearly  a  year 
aflemards.  British  troops  still  held  the  Aleppo-South  Armenia 
region,  and  thence  eastward  British  engineers  controlled  and 
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operated,  where  possible,  the  Baghdad  Railway.  In  Caucasia 
British  forces  occupied  Batum,  and  kept  in  check  the  turbulence 
and  the  rivalries  of  the  little  republics  that  had  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  that  region.  The  Army  of  Occupation  functioned  in 
Palestine,  and  the  Mesopotamia  Expeditionary  I'orce  was 
supreme  throughout  Irak  and  Western  Persia.  All  Persia  came 
into  such  close  touch  with  Britain  when  the  Anglo-Persian  Agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  in  August,  1919,  that  other  nations  declared  that 
Persia  had  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  British  Protec¬ 
torate.  British  power  stretched  into  Transcaspia,  and  over¬ 
shadowed  all  Arabia.  The  position  of  the  British  was  brilliant, 
but  there  was  something  deceptive  about  it  after  all. 

While  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Aliddle  East  in  February,  1920, 
was,  it  is  true,  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  its  control  by  the 
British  was  nothing  like  so  thorough  and  decisive,  it  is  also  true, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  At 
that  time  Great  Britain  had  so  complete  a  mastery  of  the  area 
that  she  might  have  dealt  with  it  in  almost  any  way  she  pleased, 
and  in  earlier  periods  of  her  history,  given  the  same  dominance, 
she  would  probably  have  adopted  a  policy  different  from  that 
which  she  came  to  pursue — that  is  to  say,  her  policy  would  have 
been  much  more  Imperialistic.  But  Imperialism  had  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  the  air  was  full  of  new  ideas  and  catchwords,  some 
good  and  some  bad,  and  many  of  them,  fantastic  and  preposterous, 
were  partly  of  American  and  partly  of  Bolshevik  origin.  During 
1919-20  British  foreign  policy  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proved 
itself  to  be  so  fluid  and  fluctuating  that  it  was  impossible  to 
forecast  it  for  any  length  of  time  ahead.  Ambassadors,  Ministers, 
and  other  agents  of  British  policy  abroad  never  knew  where  they 
stood  from  day  to  day,  so  variable,  or  rather  invariable,  was  the 
opportunism  of  our  sprightly  if  elusive  Prime  Minister.  There 
seemed  to  be  even  no  attempt  whatever  at  continuity  of  policy; 
for  example,  it  was  announced  that  the  Turks  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  Constantinople,  and  presently  it  was  stated, 
for  example,  it  was  announced  that  the  Turks  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  keep  it.  Of  course  in  fairness  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  1919  was  a  year  marked  by  surprising  alternations  of  events 
and  circumstances,  and  that  policy  naturally,  at  any  rate  in  some 
measure,  had  to  be  shaped  accordingly.  But  the  general  vacilla¬ 
tion  of  policy  told  on  the  w’hole  injuriously  on  British  interests, 
and  nowhere  were  the  unfortunate  effects  of  this  state  of  things 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  Middle  East,  where  above  every¬ 
thing  else  a  speedy  and  durable  peace  was  required. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  1919  was  the  military 
triumph,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  of  the  Bolsheviks  over  the 
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Russian  Constitutionalists,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the  latter 
by  the  Allies.  The  Bolshevik  victories  had  a  profound  reaction 
on  the  Middle  East  in  a  widespread  unsettling  of  the  peoples 
inhabiting  it,  and  though  this  was  evident  enough  as  that  year 
went  on,  it  became  still  more  apparent  in  1920.  It  was  also 
during  1919,  which  emerges  more  and  more  as  the  pivotal  year 
of  the  period  from  the  Armistice  to  the  present  day,  that  other 
elements  came  into  active  life  which  materially  affected  the  situa¬ 
tion,  among  them  being  the  anti-British  agitation  in  France 
because  of  Syria,  which  later  was  seen  to  indicate  a  serious 
divergence  of  view  between  France  and  Great  Britain  respecting 
the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  the  Nationalist  Turkish  move¬ 
ment,  under  the  leadership  of  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha ;  the  Pan- 
Arab  movement,  led  by  the  King  of  the  Hejaz  and  pushed  on 
notably  by  his  son  Feisal ;  and  the  Caliphate  movement,  which 
was  originated  £tnd  shrewdly  developed  by  Indian  Moslem 
agitators,  who  had  the  countenance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  his 
friends.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  position  of  the  British 
in  1920  in  the  Middle  East  was,  owing  to  the  interaction  of  these 
factors  on  the  situation ,  very  different  in  reality  from  that  which 
it  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  recall  what,  in  addition  to  the 
Bolshevik  victories,  was  the  root  cause  of  the  unsettlement  of 
the  Middle  East,  with  the  consequent  loosening  of  the  grasp  of 
the  British.  It  was  the  delay  of  the  Allies  in  coming  to  terms 
of  peace  with  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Allies  might  have 
dictated  terms  of  peace  to  Turkey  at  the  end  of  1918,  but  they 
did  not  do  so.  The  Peace  Conference  took  the  matter  in  hand  in 
the  early  summer  of  1919,  a  treaty  was  drafted,  and  a  Turkish 
Delegation  went  to  France,  but  in  the  end  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  postponed.  It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  postponement  was  a  protest  of  the  Indian 
Moslems  against  any  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
This  was  towards  the  close  of  June.  In  the  following  month 
Mustafa  Kemal,  who  had  been  sent  to  Amasia  as  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Eastern  Army  of  Turkey,  was  recalled  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  declined  to  obey,  and  began  the  Nationalist 
movement  in  Anatolia  which  has  since  had  such  extraordinary 
success.  A  Nationalist  Congress  was  held  at  Erzerum,  and 
another  later  at  Sivas,  both  of  wdiich  proclaimed  that  no  infringe¬ 
ment  whatever  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would 
be  tolerated.  At  the  same  time  the  Turkish  army  in  Anatolia 
was  reorganised  by  Mustafa,  who  continued  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  fulminations  against  him  of  the  regular  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Constantinople,  and  whose  military  strength  was 
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increased  by  the  addition  of  many  Turks  as  a  protest  against  the 
occupation  of  Smyrna  by  the  Greeks.  The  Allies  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reach  a  settlement.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  December,  1919,  said  they  had  been  waiting  to  see 
whether  America  would  take  her  share  of  the  burden,  but  that 
this  period  of  waiting  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  proceed  to  make  peace  with  Turkey. 

February,  1920,  was  half  over,  however,  when  the  Peace  Con- 
ference  at  last  resumed  the  discussion  of  the  Turkish  question. 
It  was  just  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  Caliphate  agitators 
gave  to  the  Delegation  sent  to  Europe  instnictions  that,  “with 
respect  to  the  Khilafat  .  .  .  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  left 
as  it  was  when  the  war  broke  out ;  however,  though  the  alleged 
maladministration  of  Turkey  had  not  been  proved,  the  non- 
Turkish  nationalities  might,  if  they  wished,  have  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire  all  guarantees  of  autonomy  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign  State.”  The  main  idea  here  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  words,  “  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  left  as  it 
was  when  the  w-ar  broke  out.”  There  was  to  be  no  dismember¬ 
ment.  Yet  dismemberment  had  in  practice  already  taken  place, 
in  consonance  with  the  joint  declaration  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  November,  1918.  In  that  declaration  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  two  Powers  in  prosecuting  the  war 
in  the  East  was  the  complete  and  definitive  emancipation  of  the 
peoples  which  had  so  long  been  oppressed  by  the  Turks.  Both 
the  British  and  the  French  Governments  clearly  announced  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  encourage  and  assist  the  formation  of 
indigenous  Governments  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Accordingly 
these  two  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  it  existed  before  the 
war,  were  not  only  occupied  but  administered  by  the  British 
and  the  French,  neither  of  whom  had  the  slightest  notion  of 
permitting  them  to  be  returned  to  Turkey. 

With  respect  to  Cilicia,  which,  with  the  Syrian  coast,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  French,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  France  laid 
little  store  by  it,  and  her  recent  evacuation  of  her  troops  from 
this  district,  under  the  Angora  Agreement,  is  in  line  with  her 
policy  there  almost  from  the  start,  though  that  large  and  fertile 
territory  had  been  conquered  from  Turkey  by  British  forces,  as 
Lord  Curzon  has  reminded  her  in  the  correspondence  between 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  recorded  in  a  White  Paper 
(Cmd.  1670)  published  some  time  ago.  But  as  regards 
Syria  France  preserved  a  different  attitude ;  here  she  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Pan- Arabs,  and  soon  showed  that  she  would  not 
tolerate  their  pretensions.  General  Gouraud  was  appointed 
High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Kepublic  in  Syria,  and  after 
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taking  over  that  country  from  the  British  he  quickly  established 
effective  control  of  the  Syrian  coast  region.  East  Syria,  con¬ 
taining  the  four  Arab  cities  of  Damascus,  Homs,  Hama,  and 
Aleppo,  still  retained  the  Arab  administration,  with  the  Emir 
Feisal  at  its  head,  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Pan-Arabs, 
under  British  auspices,  while  Lord  Allenby  was  proceeding  with 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  The  beginning  of  this  particular 
phase  of  the  Pan-Arab  movement  was  thus  described  by  a  special 
correspondent  of  The  Times  :  “  A  few  of  Feisal’s  followers  were 
hustled  in  Ford  cars  into  Damascus  at  the  head  of  Allenby ’s 
cavalry— depriving  the  British  troops  of  the  glory  of  having  cap¬ 
tured  that  historic  city — for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Arab 
Administration  a  flying  start.”  The  correspondent  noted  that  it 
was  from  this  time  that  British  Pan-Arab  propaganda  commenced 
to  poison  British  relations  with  Fiance.  With  the  Syrian  coast 
and  Cilicia  Gouraud  took  over  the  area  administered  by  Feisal, 
but  friction  soon  developed  between  them.  What  was  denomin¬ 
ated  a  Pan-Syrian  Congress  was  held  in  Damascus,  and  it  pro¬ 
claimed  the  independence  of  Syria,  with  Feisal  as  its  King, 
proceedings  which  surprised  the  British  Government,  gave  great 
offence  to  France,  and  were  far  from  being  agreeable  to  Indian 
Caliphate  sentiment.  The  question  of  Armenia  was  another 
intriguing  factor  in  the  early  months  of  1920,  which  also  saw  the 
occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Allies. 

Discussions  continued  among  the  Allies  respecting  the  peace 
to  be  granted  to  Turkey,  and  there  were  debates  in  both  the 
British  and  French  Parliaments,  but  it  was  not  till  well  into 
April,  1920,  that  the  San  Eemo  Conference  was  held,  and  the 
Mandates  assigned — France  being  given  that  for  Syria  (the  Pan- 
Syrian  Congress  was  ignored),  and  Britain  receiving  those  for 
Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  The  definite  assignment  to  France 
of  the  Mandate  for  Syria  had  an  almost  immediate  reaction  in 
the  latter  country.  The  Pan-Arabs  beheld  in  the  Mandate 
a  blow  to  their  hopes,  or  rather  dreams,  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Arab  Empire,  and  there  was  much  wild  and  excited  talk  in 
Damascus  of  opposing  the  French.  In  July  Feisal  held  a  war 
council,  and  issued  a  decree  of  mobilisation.  There  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  several  anti-French  ”  incidents,”  and  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Arab  Administration  of  the  use  of  the  railways 
to  the  French.  Feisal  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  would  not  work 
with  Gouraud,  though  that  general  was  or  had  been  willing  to 
pl'e  him  considerable  freedom  of  action.  The  French  position 
became  intolerable,  and  on  July  14th  Gouraud  addressed  to  Feisal 
a  four  days’  ultimatum,  demanding  the  recognition  of  the  French 
Mandate  for  Syria,  and  all  implied  thereby.  The  Pan- Arabs  in 
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England  brought  the  matter  before  Parliament  with  a  view  to 
exerting  pressure  on  France  in  Feisal’s  favour,  but  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  for  the  British  Government,  stated  that  Britain  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  a  country  over  which  France  had  received 
a  Mandate,  and  the  subject  dropped.  Feisal  accepted  the  ulti- 
matum,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  for  Europe,  but  there  was 
some  fighting  between  the  French  and  his  forces,  and  Aleppo 
and  Damascus  were  occupied  towards  the  end  of  July.  Gouraud 
set  up  a  new  Syrian  Government ,  and  then  proceeded  to  establish 
a  Government  in  the  Lebanon. 

Before  this  business  was  accomplished  the  long-drawn-out 
negotiations  connected  with  the  peace  with  Turkey  came  to  an 
end  by  the  signing,  by  the  Turkish  Delegation,  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  August  10th,  1920.  Under  this  treaty,  which,  however, 
has  not  been  ratified,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Armenia, 
and  the  Hejaz  became  inde[)endent — the  first  three  under  man¬ 
datories — and  autonomy  was  conferred  on  Kurdistan.  The 
revision  of  the  treaty  in  March,  1921,  did  not  touch  the  decisions 
respecting  the  Middle  East.  Here,  then,  w'as  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  settlement,  at  all  events  in  that  area.  In  these  dis¬ 
tracted  days,  however,  experience  shows  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  say  when  any  settlement  can  really  be  considered 
as  definitive.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  settlement 
was  definitive  as  regards  Syria,  in  w’hich  France  created 
four  Governments — Aleppo,  Alawiya  (Territoire  des  Alaon- 
ites),  Damascus,  and  the  Great  Lebanon,  but  in  the 
north,  in  the  Aleppo  Government,  France  has  returned, 
under  the  Angora  Agreement,  to  Turkey  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  the  new  boundary  of  the  Syria  thus  constituted 
lying  south  of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  whereas,  under  the  Mandate, 
the  frontier  was  well  to  the  north  of  that  railway.  In  the  White 
Paper  giving  the  correspondence  between  the  British  and  French 
Governments  concerning  the  Angora  Agreement,  Lord  Curzon, 
commenting  on  this  recession  of  territory,  protested  against  the 
handing  back  to  Turkey  of  the  localities  of  Nisibin  and  Jeziret- 
ibn-Omar,  “both  of  which  are  of  great  strategic  importance  in 
relation  to  Mosul  and  Mesopotamia,”  and  he  added  that  the  same 
consideration  “  applies  to  the  handing  back  to  Turkey  of  the 
track  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  between  Choben-Bey  and  Nisibin." 
It  must  be  imagined  that  France  had  some  good  reason  for  with¬ 
drawing  from  this  extensive  slice  of  land — perhaps  on  the  score 
of  expense ;  it  is  said  that  she  would  like  to  give  up  other 
of  Syria  for  that  reason.  Not  that  Syria  is  likely  to  cost  her 
so  very  much.  The  estimates  recently  passed  by  the  French 
Parliament  allocated  for  the  year  to  the  High  Commissioner  s 
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credit  of  only  fifty  million  francs,  or  less  than  a  million  pounds 
sterling,  at  current  rates  of  exchange.  But  looking  at  the  action 
of  France  in  returning  part  of  Syria  to  Turkey,  and  thus  writing 
it  off  her  Mandate,  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  regard  the  Mandates 
,  for  Palestine  or  Mesopotamia  as  definitive.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  went  to  work  in  these  two  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  in  accordance  with  the  Mandates,  as  if  it  did 
consider  them  definitive.  On  July  Ist,  1920,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel 
was  appointed  High  Commissioner  for  Palestine,  and  a  little 
i  earlier  the  Acting  Civil  Commissioner  in  Mesopotamia  made  an  an¬ 
nouncement  at  Baghdad  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Government. 

'  Embodied  in  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  was  the  purpose  of 
establishing  in  that  country  a  National  Home  for  the  Jewish 
^  people,  in  accordance  with  the  famous  Balfour  declaration  pub- 
I  lished  in  November,  1918.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the 
•  Holy  Land  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
I  he  told  the  people  of  Palestine  that  the  business  of  Great  Britain 
[  with  them  was  to  ensure  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  development 
I  of  their  land  under  a  wise  and  liberal  administration,  and  that 
[  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  Mandatory  Power  w’ould  be  dis¬ 
charged  with  absolute  impartiality,  the  rights  of  every  race  and 
I  every  creed  being  respected.  Eeferring  to  the  measures  to  be 
I  adopted  for  the  Gradual  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  National 
i  Home  for  the  Jews,  the  proclamation  stated  that  these  measures 
would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  civil  or  religious  rights  or 
diminish  the  prosperity  of  the  general  population  of  the  country. 

\  In  a  speech  Sir  Herbert  said  that  an  Advisory  Council,  con- 
I  sisting  of  the  heads  of  the  principal  Government  Departments  and 
1  ten  unofficial  members,  would  be  appointed.  This  Council  was 
]  duly  formed,  and  on  the  whole  has  worked  well,  despite  the 
strong  Pan-Arab  propaganda  carried  on  in  Palestine,  Cairo,  and 
here  in  London  against  the  Zionists.  Palestine,  according  to 
Feisal,  was  to  be  an  integral  part  of  his  Arab  Empire,  and  the 
Pan-.\rabs  are  trying  in  every  way  to  get  the  British  Govern- 
'  nient  to  go  back  on  its  promises  to  the  Jews,  but  up  to  the 
present  they  have  not  succeeded.  The  facts  remain,  however, 
that  there  is  much  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  Palestine, 
because  of  the  clash  between  the  Zionists  and  the  local  Arabs, 
and  that  it  is  the  British,  whether  soldiers  or  ratepayers,  who 
really  bear  the  burden — with  little  or  no  compensation.  But  the 
truth  of  the  situation  in  Palestine  is  pretty  generally  known 
in  England ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  situation  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  though  recently  The  Times  published  some  notable 
articles’  under  the  title  of  "  Mesopotamian  Mystery,”  from  a 

(1)  The  Tim4e,  Deoember  27,  28,  and  29,  1921. 
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special  correspondent  in  Teheran,  which  threw  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  subject. 

In  previous  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  the  present  writer 
tried,  from  the  information  then  available,  to  state  the  facts  with 
regard  to  Mesopotamia  and  the  Pan-Arab  intrigue  up  to  mii 
April,  1921.  A  brief  recapitulation  must  now  be  given.  At  the 
outset  the  British  position  in  Mesopotamia  was  governed  poli- 
tically  by  the  joint  declaration  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  of  November,  1918,  “  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
formation  of  indigenous  Governments,”  which  were  to  draw 
their  ”  authority  from  the  initiative  and  free  choice  of  indigenous 
|)opulations.”  A  civil  Administration,  closely  linked  of  course 
to  the  Expeditionary  Force,  was  set  up,  with  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir)  Arnold  Wilson  at  its  head.  He  referred  the  question  of  an 
Emir  for  Mesopotamia  to  the  towns  and  tribes  of  that  country, 
and  the  majority  of  them  stated  that  they  wished  to  be  governed 
by  Sir  Percy  Cox,  then  Minister  at  Teheran,  and  with  whomthev 
were  well  acquainted.  The  idea  that  the  Hejaz  should  provide 
an  Emir  was  scarcely  mentioned  except  to  reject  it.  Next  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  self-government 
of  the  Mesopotamians  under  a  limited  Constitution.  This  was 
in  the  first  part  of  the  .summer  of  1920.  Tip  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  serious  trouble,  but  during  1919  the  Expeditionary 
Force  and  all  auxiliary  services  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
it  was  this  that  made  possible  the  insurrection  that  broke  out  in 
the  second  part  of  the  summer  of  1920.  It  is  now'  known  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  insurrection  was  Pan- Arab  intrigue,  though 
there  w’ere  some  other  contributory  causes  of  much  less  import¬ 
ance.  In  the  second  of  the  articles  entitled  ”  Mesopotamian 
Mystery,”  the  author  of  them  said  : — 

“  The  first  business  of  the  Pan- Arab  party  was  to  wreck  the  British 
Administration  in  Mesopotamia,  which  up  till  the  spring  of  1920  wtt 
apparently  rvuining  smoothly.  .  .  .  Gold  was  plentiful,  for  the  British 
Government  had  supplied  it  lavishly.  So  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo 
British  gold  was  sent  across  the  desert  and  down  the  Euphrates  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  mujtehids  of  Kerbela  and  Nejef  and  the  tribes  of  Irak,  and  to 
produce  a  river  of  British  blood.  Yusuf  Suwaidi,  Seyyid  Mohammed 
Sadr-ed-Din  of  Kazimein,  and  Seyyid  Nur,  of  the  Middle  Euphratee, 
were  three  of  the  leading  instruments  in  this  campaign  of  foul  murder  of 
British  officers,  and  it  w’as  proved  that  they  got  their  funds  from  Damascue. 
Yusuf  Suwaidi  even  made  a  confession  of  it.  All  these  three  terrorists 
unfortunately  managed  to  make  good  their  escape  from  Mesopotamia 
when  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  took  refuge  outside  its  borders. 
To  the  public  at  home  it  wUl  doubtless  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  neverihthts 
true  that  these  three  men  stepped  on  hoard  the  Northbrook  wUh  the  Emit 
Feiaal,  landed  wUh  him  at  Basra,  and  have  been  among  his  conjidentid 
advisers  ever  since." 
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Parliament  was  not  sitting  when  the  foregoing  was  published, 
else  it  must  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  question  to  Mr. 
t  Churchill ;  as  it  is,  it  has  attracted  strangely  little  notice.  The 
complicity  of  the  Pan- Arabs  in  the  insurrection  is  not  in  doubt. 
The  insurrection  was  put  down.  Sir  Arnold  Wilson  was 
replaced  by  Sir  Percy  Cox,  wdio  was  authorised  by  the  British 
Government  to  call  into  being  a  Council  of  State  under  an  Arab 
President,  and  a  General  Elective  Assembly  representative  of 
and  freely  selected  by  vote  by  the  population  of  Mesopotamia. 
Publicly  Sir  Percy  committed  himself  to  the  policy  of  giving  full 
opportunity  to  the  Mesopotamians  to  settle  their  own  destiny, 
and  he  gained  the  support  of  the  leading  notables,  like  the  Nakib 
of  Baghdad,  by  promising  the  promulgation  of  an  electoral  law 
and  the  calling  of  an  Assembly  to  settle  the  Constitution.  A 
Provisional  Government  was  formed  with  the  Nakib  as  its  head. 
But  this  was  not  in  the  least  what  the  Pan-Arabs  w  anted.  Their 
original  scheme  had  been  to  have  Feisal  King  of  Syria,  and 
Abdulla,  his  brother.  King  of  Mesopotamia,  but  the  action  of 
France  in  Syria  had  negatived  it ;  they  now  determined  to  make 
Feisal  King  of  Mesopotamia  or  Irak,  if  that  word  is  preferred 
to  the  “  blessed  ”  one,  and  they  succeeded  in  1921.  Things  had 
gone  on  quietly  enough  in  Mesopotamia  during  the  winter  of 
1920-21.  Early  in  the  latter  year  the  Middle  East  Department 
of  the  Colonial  Office  came  into  existence,  and  took  over  from  the 
Foreign  Office  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  Arab  areas 
within  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  Though  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Arab  areas  had  been  under  the  Foreign  Office  nominally,  they 
had  really  come  within  the  purview  of  the  India  Office,  which 
long  had  had  dealings  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Southern  Arabia. 
The  change  was  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  newr  political 
status  that  had  been  granted  to  India.  Mr.  Churchill  became 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  he  had  Colonel  Lawrence,  an  out-and-out 
Pan-Arab,  as  Adviser  to  the  Middle  East  Department.  In 
March,  1921,  Mr.  Churchill  presided  over  a  Conference  at  Cairo, 
Sir  Percy  Cox  being  present,  and  there  it  was  decided  that 
Feisal,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  insurrection,  should  be 
made  King  of  Irak,  and  Abdulla  Governor  of  Transjordania — 
the  latter  on  the  plea  of  stopping  anti-French  intrigue  in  that 
district,  though  it  was  Abdulla  himself  and  other  Pan- Arabs  who 
had  been  carrying  on  that  intrigue !  The  promises  made  by  Sir 
Percy  to  the  Nakib  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  simply  w^ent  by  the  board.  Feisal  arrived  in  Basra  in 
June,  and  w’as  received  very  coldly,  but  after  a  mock  consultation 
of  the  wishes  of  the  leading  notables  w'as  placed  on  the  throne — 
and  there  he  js  maintained  to-day,  against  the  real  desire  of  the 
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vast  majority  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  is  a  foreigner,  by  Britiatl 
bayonets.  It  is  all  a  sorry  business,  but  it  also  is  a  dangeroml 
one  for  the  British  and  British  interests.  I 

All  that  the  writer  said  in  his  former  articles  against  thePaj.! 
Arab  movement  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  whatlujllTE 
recently  occurred.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  facts  !  neai 
the  Arabs  are  either  townsmen  or  tribesmen  ;  both  are  individualist!  in 
to  a  degree  and  not  genuinely  Nationalist,  still  less  Imperialist  !  cou 
A  Great  Arabia — an  Arab  Empire,  consisting  of  Syria !  of 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia — was  and  no  doubt  is,  in !  Coi 
spite  of  the  Mandates  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  dream  of  Feisal !  fut 
and  the  Pan- Arabs.  It  is  idle  to  say  it  is  a  noble  dream,  for  n  I  on 
is  impracticable  in  Arab  conditions.  Yet  to  some  extent  the  ■  im 
British,  through  Government  action,  appear  to  be  supporting  it,  ■  coi 
For  not  only  have  they  placed  Feisal  on  the  throne  of  Meso-  K  foi 
potamia,  but  they  have  taken  measures  with  respect  to  Arabis  I  di 
that  are  tantamount  to  a  protectorate  over  that  country.  The  ■  ca 
greatest  Arab  as  well  as  Arabian  prince  in  the  world  is  Ibn  Saud,  ■  h( 
the  Emir  of  Nejd-Hassa ;  he  has  a  deadly  feud  with  Kinj  ■  G 
Hussein  of  the  Hejaz  and  therefore  with  Feisal ;  the  British  I  ol 
have  bought  him  off  with  an  annuity  of  £60,000  a  year,  "paid  ■ 
monthly  in  arrears,”  provided  he  keeps  quiet.  But  what  if  ■  1 
Hussein  attacks  him,  as  he  has  attacked  him  before?  Saud  has  I  ] 
always  beaten  Hussein,  and  in  1919  Mecca  lay  at  his  mercy,  but  !  i 
the  British  intervened  and  he  retired.  Are  we,  the  British,  I  ] 
backing  the  wrong  horse  once  more?  As  regards  Mesopotamia  ■ 
what  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  continue  to  uphold  Feisal,  or  ■ 
should  we  withdraw  to  Basra  or  from  the  whole  country?  ■ 
Because  of  India  the  writer  advocated  British  retention  of  Meso^  B 
potamia  so  long  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  terms  of  the  B 
Anglo-Persian  Agreement  being  carried  out.  Mesopotamia  plus  B 
Persia — this  was  our  policy  in  1919-20 — amply  protected  the  B 
flank  of  India.  But  the  Bolshevists  have  been  too  much  for  us  B 
in  Persia,  the  Anglo-Persian  Agi’eement  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  B 
and  our  prestige  there  is  in  the  dust.  Why  this  is  so  is  too  long  B 
a  business  to  explain  at  the  close  of  an  article,  but  Persia  is  not  B 
now  in  the  picture.  This  being  the  case,  and  considering  all  B 
the  implications  of  the  Pan- Arab  movement,  the  writer  doubts  B 
the  wisdom  of  our  staying  on  in  Mesopotamia,  except  at  the  I 
mouth  of  the  Gulf.  I 


Robert  Macubay. 


the  future  of  the  liberal  party. 


Tt seems  clear  that  a  General  Election  casts  its  shadows  before; 

!  pgjriy  every  inducement  that  can  lead  a  Government  not  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  appeal  for  the  approval  of  the 
country  and  a  fresh  term  of  office  is  now  present.  The  settlement 
of  Ireland,  the  results,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  the  Four  Power  Compact  wffiich  is  to  secure  the 
future  peace  of  the  world — these  are  substantial  achievements 
on  which  to  ask  for  national  support ;  while  the  prospect  of 
improving  trade  when  the  long  overdue  needs  of  the  wrecked 
countries  of  the  Continent  can  find  their  result  in  vast  demands 
for  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  the  promise  of  huge 
diminution  in  the  National  expenditure  which  the  Prime  Minister 
can  be  trusted  in  no  way  to  minimise  on  the  platform,  whatever 
he  may  really  be  able  to  carry  into  effect — all  this  offers  to  the 
Government  an  unexampled  opportunity  for  renewing  their  lease 
of  power  which  will  never  occur  again. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has,  without  doubt,  plenty  of  trumps  in 
his  hand  whenever  he  chooses  to  play  them.  What  of  the 
Liberal  Party?  That  is  a  question  which  interests  those  of  us 
who  took  part  in  the  Elections  of  1906  and  1910,  when 
Liberalism  was  at  its  very  flood-tide  of  success.  The  present 
position  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  a  lamentable  spectacle.  Of  the 
old  leaders  only  ]\Ir.  Asquith  remains.  His  two  most  brilliant 
lieutenants,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
have  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ;  Mr.  McKenna  has  deserted  politics 
for  business ;  Mr.  Runciman  has  found  that  the  w’eight  of  the 
words  of  a  polit  ician  depends  largely  on  the  accident  of  office ; 
Sir  John  Simon  has  paid  the  penalty  of  failing  to  support  his 
country  in  its  hour  of  dire  need  and  has  incurred  the  distrust  of 
many,  not  because  of  his  principles  which  led  him  to  oppose 
conscription,  but  because  people  see  in  that  opposition  a  want  of 
balanced  judgment  of  the  terrible  danger  the  country  was  in, 
and  the  inexorable  necessity  for  that  compulsory  military  service 
which  alone  saved  the  Empire.  Lord  Haldane,  though  his  work 
in  organising  the  Expeditionary  Force  has  been  recognised  by 
I  many  great  soldiers  as  of  priceless  value  in  1914,  has  without 
I  doubt  been  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  many  by  his  seeming  failure 
'  to  make  his  colleagues  and  the  country  realise  in  1912  that 
Germany  meant  war.  He  and  Viscount  Grey  are  the  only  first- 
class  statesmen  fit  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Asquith,  but  it 
Menas  impossible  that  he  should  regain  his  position  of  seven 
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years  ago.  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  pathetic  figure  at  the  moment  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  spite  of  want  of  support  from 
many  of  his  colleagues — notably  the  present  Prime  Minister—lie 
really  shouldered  the  terrible  responsibility  of  declaring  war  j 
responsibility  such  as  no  statesman  has  had  in  the  world  before 
His  judgment  and  his  courage  rang  true  at  that  terrible  moment 
That  remains  to  his  lasting  credit ;  the  honour  of  England  was 
in  bis  keeping,  and  he  kept  it  bright  and  unstained.  Ejected 
from  office  in  1916  by  manoeuvres  which  some  will  regard 
discreditable,  but  which  others  will  justify  on  the  ground  ol 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  his  conduct  ever  since  that  time  has 
been  marked  by  a  consistent  dignity  and  self-sacrifice  and  want 
of  recrimination  which  do  honour  to  him  as  a  great  patriot 
a  great  statesman.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  treated  as  he 
treated  Mr.  Asquith  the  whole  world  would  have  rung  with  the 
story  of  his  WTong  and  of  the  revenge  that  he  would  inflict. 
But  from  Mr.  Asquith  there  was  never  a  word ;  and  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  decide  whether  it  was  necessary  to  turn  him  out 
in  order  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  “win  the  war.”  But 
turned  out  he  was ;  the  drama  of  conflict  went  on  to  its  termina¬ 
tion,  and  of  necessity  Mr.  Asquith,  being  no  longer  in  the  picture, 
lost  his  imix>rtance  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Events  were  so 
crowded  and  so  transcendent  in  importance  that  there  was  no 
time  to  look  back,  and  Mr.  Asquith’s  part  in  the  first  period  of 
the  war  was  soon  forgotten.  He  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  a  “back  number.”  That  is  a  role  from  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  escape.  He  is  in  the  position  of  an  elderly  prima  donna 
w’ho  is  forced  by  hard  necessity  to  return  to  the  scene  of  her 
former  triumphs ;  she  is  received  with  a  warm  welcome  at  first, 
but  the  audience  soon  begin  to  ask  :  “  Is  this  the  great  artist  of 
whom  we  have  heard  who  bewitched  the  world  in  days  gone 
by?  ”  and  it  is  not  long  before  she  is  left  to  play  to  empty 
benches.  Gone  are  the  days  when  Afr.  Asquith  dominated  the 
House  of  Commons  like  a  Colossus ;  his  place  has  been  taken  by  a 
more  facile  quick-change  artist,  with  new  tricks  and  new  graces, 
and  the  old  actor  has  lost  his  charm.  To  some  it  is  given  to  defy 
time  and  change.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  back  in  1880  after 
his  retirement  from  leadership  in  1875  it  was  at  once  plain  that 
he  was  still  the  master ;  no  intrigues  of  colleagues,  no  Court 
influence,  could  prevent  him  from  being  again  the  foremost  figure. 
But  Gladstones  do  not  occur  every  day,  and  it  does  not  look  as 
if  jVIr.  Asquith  could  ever  regain  the  jX)sition  he  so  worthily  filled 
before  the  war. 

There  remains  the  man  we  best  know  as  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
If  bis  physical  condition  permits  it  he  is  probably  more  fit  to 
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lead  a  uew  Liberal  Party  than  any  other  man.  His  conduct  ot 
the  diplomacy  in  the  weeks  before  the  war  was  magnificent ;  to 
jiiifl  it  was  owing  that,  as  he  could  not  prevent  the  war,  for 
Germany  was  determined  on  it,  the  whole  world  knew,  and  its 
judgment  has  never  wavered,  who  w^as  the  real  author  of  all 
the  ills  that  have  followed  in  the  war’s  wake.  A  man  of  trans¬ 
parent  honesty — witness  the  letters  of  Mr.  Page  to  President 
Wilson — of  contempt  for  tricks  of  manner  or  of  purpose.  Lord 
Grey  is  the  man — but  he  is  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  these 
^ays,  when  even  Lord  Birkenhead  is  credited  with  a  desire  to 
80  arrange  House  of  Lords  reform  that  he  may  be  able  to  return 
in  some  way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  peer  to  lead  the  Liberal  Party. 

I  For  that  i>arty,  therefore,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  its  real 
leader.  It  is  still  more  difficult  for  it  to  find  a  policy. 

The  old  questions  which  used  to  rouse  the  country  ten  years 
ago  are  dead  and  gone.  Welsh  Disestablishment  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact;  Home  Kule  has  been  given  to  Ulster  which  declared 
it  would  never  have  it,  and  independence  to  the  rest  of  Ireland 
which  may  one  day  regret  it ;  Free  Trade  is,  in  spite  of  niggling 
Trade  Defence  .\ct8,  no  longer  in  danger;  the  Tariff  Reform 
League  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Peace  is  now,  after  the  terrible 
experience  of  war,  the  fixed  resolve  of  all  parties ;  Retrenchment 
is  going  to  be  the  ace  of  trumps  of  the  Government’s  political 
game,  and  Reform,  the  third  person  in  the  old  Liberal  trinity, 
has  been  carried  to  the  stage  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to 
go  further.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  run  a  programme  of  reform 
on  the  mere  difference  between  giving  w'omen  a  vote  at  21 
instead  of  30;  and  every  man  has  the  vote  already.  The  old  war 
cries,  therefore,  are  out  of  date.  But  the  worst  omen  for  the 
success  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  that  the  caucus  will  not  recognise 
it.  They  still  mumble  these  old  catchwords;  like  a  sort  of  Giant 
Desi)air  they  crunch  the  old  dead  bones  in  their  caves ;  they  will 
not  see  that  Liberalism,  as  Bagehot  long  ago  insisted,  is  not  a 
programme  but  a  spirit,  and  their  spirit  is  one  of  unchangeable 
Toryism.  They  are  like  those  Nonconformist  bodies,  of  whom 
indeed  they  largely  consist,  who  call  themselves  Free  Churches, 
but  who  bind  themselves  to  teach  no  doctrines  except  those 
embodied  in  their  trust  deeds.  The  worst  danger  to  the  Liberal 
Party  is  the  intense  conservatism  of  its  orthodox  members.  With 
the  rigidity  of  the  orthodox  they  also  combine  their  intolerance. 
Mea  who  have  given  splendid  service  to  Liberalism  in  the  past 
are  ruthlessly  turned  out  of  the  inner  councils  of  the  party,  dare 
they  show  the  slightest  independence  of  thought  and  action,  or 
recognise  that  new  times  demand  new  ideas  and  new  measures. 
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That  is  not  Liberalism,  that  is  the  tyranny  of  the  caucus.  And 
the  result  is  that  while  the  caucuses  pass  pious  resolutions  in 
support  of  “  Liberal  principles”  the  voters  walk  to  the  polls  to 
support  Labour  or  the  Coalition. 

The  old  programme,  therefore,  is  out  of  date,  though 
Liberalism  will  never  be  out  of  date,  and  indeed  was  never  more 
required  as  a  living  force  than  to-day.  What  is  to  be  the  new 
programme  to  be  put  before  the  country  at  the  General  Election 
which  is  to  wean  it  from  Labour  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Coalition  on  the  other?  No  doubt  in  due  time — and  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  overdue — Mr.  Asquith  will  explain.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  even  an  adumbration  of  a 
programme  has  been  put  before  the  country,  though  several 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
and  by  private  members  to  formulate  one.  The  latest  suggestion 
by  Sir  Ernest  Hatch  in  the  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  that  the  Liberals  should  invite  the  ‘‘Labour 
Moderates  ”  to  join  hands  with  them.  This  involves  that  Labour 
should  abandon  or  postpone — it  is  not  clear  which — nationalisation. 
To  quote  Sir  Ernest  Hatch:  ‘‘Nationalisation  certainly  looks 
formidable  as  a  dividing  line  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
existing  Opposition,  but  it  need  not  be  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  cohesion.  In  the  first  place,  if  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
correctly.  Labour,  while  holding  as  firmly  as  ever  to  the 
principle,  recognises  that  the  country  has  got  to  be  won  over  to 
a  belief  in  their  tx)licv,  before  they  can  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
to  give  effect  to  it.” 

Well,  that  must  be  the  case,  it  would  seem,  with  every  \mi^ 
with  a  definite  ix)licy,  and  does  not  advance  matters  very  much. 
Still,  this  is  the  suggestion  : — 

”  My  own  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that  Liberalism 
and  Labour  at  the  approaching  General  Election  should  adopt 
somewhat  the  same  course  as  that  pursued  by  the  Liberals  and 
the  Irish  Nationalists  in  1906.  On  that  occasion  a  compact  waB 
made  under  which  the  two  parties  entered  the  struggle  as  allies 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  a  Liberal 
victory'  Horae  Rule  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  immediate 
issue.  History  records  how  completely  the  sagacity  of  that 
arrangement  was  vindicated.” 

True,  that  arrangement  worked  well ;  but  the  difference 
between  that  compact  and  the  one  suggested  to-day  lies  on  the 
surface.  In  1906  both  Liberals  and  Ijabour  men  believed  in 
Home  Rule.  The  only  question  was  as  to  when  it  should  be 
introduced.  To-day  Liberals  and  Labour  men  differ  toto  c<bIo 
on  nationalisation.  Labour  looks  forward  to  it,  Liberalism  is 
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opposed  to  it.  To  combine  in  1906  in  order  to  restore  to  power 
the  Liberal  Party,  which  could  be  trusted  eventually  to  bring"  in 
Home  Kule,  was  good  tactics  for  the  Nationalists.  But  what 
inducement  can  there  be  for  the  Labour  Party  to  combine  in 
order  to  install  in  power  a  Liberal  Government  which  would 
resist  nationalisation  for  the  present  and  the  future?  “  In  vain 
is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.” 

“  With  nationalisation  out  of  the  way  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  an  effective  fighting  formula.  The  policy  required 
is  one  which  recognises  the  country’s  exhausted  condition,  and 
once  again  should  be  sounded  the  old  democratic  tocsin  of  Peace, 
Retrenchment,  and  Eeform.” 

I  have  already  dealt  with  this  cry,  and  tried  to  show  that  it  is 
an  extinct  appeal.  And  in  particular,  as  to  Retrenchment,  that 
is  certainly  an  amusing  appeal  to  come  from  the  Labour  Party, 
whose  policy  is  to  spend,  spend,  spend,  and  let  other  people  find 
the  money. 

So  much  for  the  suggestion  of  a  working  alliance  with  the 
Labour  Party.  However  attractive  as  a  means  of  capturing 
votes  and  thereby  dishing  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  it  has  all  the 
worst  elements  of  a  new  Coalition  without  the  advantage  which 
the  present  Coalition  has,  namely  the  securing  in  one  Govern¬ 
ment  men  of  real  administrative  ability  and  experience.  But 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  suggestion  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Labour  Party,  who  are  looking  forward  one  of  these  days  to 
forming  a  Government  of  their  own.  They  have  a  programme, 
areal  clear-cut,  unmistakably  socialistic  programme,  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  indication  that  they  or  any  considerable  part 
of  them  are  going  to  abandon  it  for  the  pleasure  of  helping  out  of 
the  morass  a  party — the  old  Liberal  Party — whom  they  distriLst 
and  fear  more  than  they  do  the  Conservatives  themselves.  The 
Labour  Party  hate  “Liberal  principles”;  they  are  out  for 
political  plunder.  The  “  class  consciousness”  which  they  preach 
is  the  essence  of  their  creed ,  whereas  it  is  the  boast  of  Liberalism 
that  it  is  free  from  class  interest  and  trade  interest  and  works 
for  the  people  as  a  w’hole  and  not  for  any  section  or  grade  of  it. 
How  can  you  combine  these  two  contradictory  principles  into  one 
programme?  Democracy  to  the  Liberal  means  government 
by  all  classes ;  to  the  Labour  politician  it  means  government  by 
the  working  classes  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  will  be  a  transfer  of  individual  politicians  from 
habour  to  Liberalism,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  and  as  we  have 
already  seen,  from  Liberalism  to  Labour.  Ambitious  lawyers, 
for  example,  who  see  little  prospect  of  obtaining  high  office  in 
any  Liberal  or  Conservative  or  Coalition  Government  may 
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announce  their  conversion  to  Labour  principles,  and  imply  there 
by  their  willingness  to  help  a  future  Labour  Government  ont 
of  its  difficulties  in  finding  a  real  Labour  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Attorney-General.  And  Labour  iwliticians,  who  think  that  the 
millennium  is  yet  afar  off,  may  consent  to  shed  their  Socialigm 
and  enter  a  Liberal  Government.  But  in  the  main  the  prospect 
of  a  fusion  of  Labour  and  Liberalism  seema  most  improbable 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  leaders  of  the  Tdberal  Party  at 
any  rate  for  this  election,  will  have  to  depend  uix)n  themselves 
and  to  exercise  their  own  ingenuity  to  find  a  proposal  to  capture 
the  country.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task. 

Possibly  foreign  politics  may  be  one  “  plank  ”  in  the  platfonn. 
Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  matter  here  for  a  programme ;  but 
what  is  it  to  be?  Probably  an  attack  on  what  the  Government 
has  done  and  left  undone  in  the  past,  and  a  suggestion  o( 
what  should  be  done  in  the  future.  As  to  the  errors  of 
the  past,  assuredly  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  subject- 
matter  for  criticism  to  meet  all  tastes.  To  those  who  object 
that  in  1918  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George  promised  to  hang  the  Kaiser, 
or  at  least  bring  him  to  trial,  and  to  search  the  pockets  of 
Germany  “  for  the  last  farthing  that  was  in  them  to  pay  its 
indemnities,”  it  will  be  easy  to  point  out  that  so  far  we  have 
had  neither  one  nor  the  other.  To  Liberal  electors,  however, 
a  very  different  kind  of  appeal  is  likely  to  be  made.  To  them  it 
will  be  said  that  the  Government  have  squandered  hundreds  of 
millions  of  money,  and  many  lives,  in  the  sands  of  Mesopotamia 
and  in  the  steppes  of  Russia.  No  doubt  they  have,  and  they 
will  be  willing  to  clear  out  of  Mesopotamia  as  soon  as  decently 
may  be,  and,  having  spent  vast  sums  on  Imperial  Russia  during 
the  war,  they  are  now  ready  to  trade  with  Soviet  Russia  to  any 
extent,  so  long  as  Soviet  Russia  will  only  pay  up  the  old  debts 
of  that  country.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  very  effective  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  countiy  on  the  mistakes  of  the  Government  in 
the  politics  of  the  East.  But  that  will  not,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
be  the  chief  point  of  criticism  and  of  suggestion  as  to  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy.  The  main  interest  is  our  future  relations 
with  our  late  ally,  France,  and  our  late  enemy,  Germany.  That 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  What  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  these  things?  The  relations  of  France  and  England 
are,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  most  fateful  in  the  whole 
realm  of  foreign  affairs.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Entente? 
Is  it  to  go  the  way  of  the  other  ententes  which  have  for  a  time 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  and  be  replaced  by  mutual 
jealousy  and  suspicion?  Or  is  it  to  continue  as  the  vague, 
undefined,  but  as  it  proved,  pow’erful  tie  which  bound  us  together 
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in  1914  and  the  years  of  the  war?  Or,  on  the  other-  hand,  is  it 
to  be  replaced  by  an  alliance?  If  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Partv,  ridding  themselves  of  those  prejudices  which  are  a  heritage 
from  the  days  of  “  splendid  isolation,”  would  only  plump  for  a 
Franco-British  alliance,  they  would  put  forward  a  policy  which 
would  capture  majiy  minds.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
France  built  90,000  tons  of  submarines  would  have  no  interest 
for  England,  and  assuredly  once  France  was  assured  of  continued 
friendship  from  England  she  would  have  small  temptation  to 
expend  her  sorely  needed  money  on  large  naval  expansion.  But 
the  main  reason  why  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries  is 
most  desirable  is  that  the  German  firebrands  would  cease  from 
troubling.  They  had  sufficient  experience  to  know  w-hat  it  would 
mean  to  attack  France  and  England  combined.  Their  day 
would  be  over  and  Germany  would  then  have  every  inducement 
to  abandon  her  dreams  of  conquest  and  settle  down  as  a 
peaceful  member  of  the  European  family  of  nations.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  old  prejudices  will  be  too  strong  for  the  Liberal 
Party  to  advocate  this  sane  and  peace-bringing  policy. 

What,  too,  is  to  be  the  programme  of  our  future  relations  with 
Germany?  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  Liberal  Party  is  suspect  as  regards  Germany.  They  had 
been  in  power  for  nine  years  before  the  war ;  they  had  access 
to  all  official  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  that  Power ; 
they  refused  to  believe  in  her  determination  to  make  war  the 
very  moment  she  felt  strong  enough  to  do  so,  and  they  issued 
no  warning  either  to  this  country  or  to  Germany  that  if  Germany 
attacked  France  we  should  stand  by  France.  Ijord  Haldane,  who 
had  every  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  took  no  steps  to  warn 
the  country,  whatever  he  may  have  said  to  his  colleagues.  True, 
when  the  pinch  came  the  Liberal  Government  stood  firm,  though 
it  shed  two  of  its  members  when  it  declared  war.  But  what 
is  the  Liberal  policy  as  regards  indemnities  and  reparations? 
.\re  w-e  to  expect  nothing  from  Germany?  Are  we  to  accept  her 
fJea  of  inability  to  pay?  Is  she  to  continue  to  spend  her  immense 
industrial  profits  to  reduce  the  taxation  of  her  own  people,  to 
perfect  her  railways  and  lower  her  railway  rates  in  order  to 
strengthen  her  commerce?  Or  is  the  first  charge  to  be  to  make 
some  real  attempt  to  indemnify  the  world  for  the  losses  she 
inflicted  upon  it?  That  is  what  the  country  will  want  to  know 
from  the  Liberal  leaders  when  they  ask  the  country  for  support. 
Gr,  finally,  are  we  to  be  asked  to  wipe  out  the  debts  that  are 
owing  to  us,  and  yet  to  repay  the  debt  we  owe  to  America?  It 
is  high  time  that  Mr.  Asquith  enlightened  us  as  to  his  proposals 
on  foreign  affairs. 
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So  far  as  domestic  policy  is  concerned  it  is  difficult  to  see  wbat 
programme  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  are  to  put  forward 
as  against  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  obvious  point 
is  that  of  economy.  The  country  is  groaning  under  the  weighty 
a  colossal  Income  Tax.  Trade  is  being  hampered  by  it,  and 
private  persons  are  being  reduced  to  sell  the  securities  which 
represent  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
also  the  enormously  increased  rates  which  municipal  authorities 
are  now  demanding.  Landowners  are  selling  their  estates  all 
over  the  country,  for  in  no  other  way  can  they  meet  the  charges 
laid  upon  them ;  and  the  increased  cost  of  production  is 
paralysing  the  efforts  of  our  manufacturers  and  shipowners  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries.  The  evils  of  high  taxation  are 
patent  to  everybody ;  but  how  is  this  taxation  to  be  reduced?  If 
Mr.  Asquith  can  suggest  a  really  practicable  method  he  will  be 
doing  a  service  to  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  offering  a 
programme  to  the  electors  which  will  attract  many  votes.  But 
can  he  do  it?  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Cabinet  is  nowin 
possession  of  the  report  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes’  Committee.  They 
alone  have  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  what  that  Committee, 
after  careful  investigation,  has  suggested;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  Opposition  can  go  one  better  than  the  Government 
is  certain  to  go  in  any  promise  of  economy  in  national  and 
municipal  administration.  I  very  much  fear  that  the  cry  of 
economy  will  not  very  much  help  the  Liberal  Party. 

Then  as  to  Education.  Fortunately  the  religious  cry  which  has 
wrecked  many  Education  Bills  is  to-day,  except  among  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  inarticulate.  Long  may  it  be  so.  There  remains, 
however,  the  question  of  education  proper.  Has  the  Liberal 
Party  anything  to  propose  which  will  attract  more  than  Mr. 
Fisher’s  scheme  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  clear-cut  programme 
of  the  Labour  Party  on  the  other?  The  Labour  proposal  is  that 
education  shall  be  free  from  the  primary  schools  up  to  tie 
universities.  That  is  a  great  idea,  and  is  eminently  calculated 
to  appeal  to  persons  who  look  only  to  the  end  and  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  as  to  the  means.  Are  the  Tjiberals  prepared  to 
see  the  whole  cost  of  the  education  of  the  nation  borne  by  the 
taxes?  So,  too,  as  to  the  existing  bonuses  for  teachers;  is  that 
to  be  continued?  Are  wc  to  count  the  cost  in  education,  as  in 
every  other  public  service,  or  are  we  to  consider  that  whatever 
the  cost  it  will  always  pay  for  itself?  What,  in  short,  is  the 
Liberal  programme  as  regards  education? 

The  question  of  licensing  reform  still  remains.  Is  the  Liberal 
Party  out  for  nationalisation  of  the  liquor  trade,  or  for 
prohibition,  or  are  they  content  to  pursue  the  policy  of  gradual 
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jeduction  of  licences  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act?  It  is  difficult  to 
gee  in  this  question  at  the  moment  any  driving  force  such  as  led 
to  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  of  1908. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  the  House  of  Lords?  Is  it  to  remain 
subject  to  the  Parliament  Act,  with  the  perpetual  loss  of  its 
Teto,  or  is  it,  as  the  Conservatives  wish,  to  be  transformed  into 
ID  Elective  Senate,  with  the  complete  or  partial  disappearance 
of  the  hereditary  principle?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  assuredly  has  his 
difficulties  before  him  in  this  matter,  but  so  have  the  Liberal 
leaders.  Their  suggestions  have  not  yet  been  put  before  the 
country. 

But,  after  all,  the  questions  which  will  become  insistent  in  the 
future  are  those  connected  with  Labour.  Labour  demands  a 
greater  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  in  the 
management  of  industrial  concerns.  Are  the  Liberals  ready  to 
give  it  to  them  ?  And  if  so,  in  what  form  ?  Is  nationalisation 
of  the  means  of  production  to  become  a  “  Liberal  principle,”  or 
is  the  solution  to  be  sought  in  schemes  of  co-operation  or  profit- 
sharing?  These  are  questions  the  Liberal  leaders  have  to 
answer.  I  fear  they  wdll  find  it  difficult  to  find  answers  w'hich 
will  satisfy  Labour  on  the  one  hand  and  the  middle  classes,  on 
whose  support  Liberalism  has  mainly  depended,  on  the  other. 
The  prospects  are  dark  and  dubious.  The  great  historic  Liberal 
Party  seems  destined  to  a  long  period  of  political  impotence. 
But  oue  thing  is  clear  :  they  must,  as  Lord  Rosebery  long  ago 
said,  clean  their  slate.  They  must  cease  their  proscription  ;  they 
must  think  new  thoughts  and  use  new  methods.  Otherwise  they 
are  self-condemned,  and  the  country  will  reject  their  appeal. 

W.  PERMEWAiN. 


'IHE  PROBLEM  OF  INSANITY  AND  ITS  ASYLUM 
TREATMENT. 

During  the  last  three  months  the  publication  of  a  book  dealing 
with  the  Experiences  of  an  Asylum  Doctor  has  given  rise  toagreat 
deal  of  correspondence  and  criticism  in  the  lay  and  medical  Press. 
Much  pubhc  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  question  of  the  asylum 
treatment  of  insanity,  an  interest  which  has  been  emphasised  by 
the  fact  that  the  War  has  left  a  grievous  aftermath  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases  in  its  train,  in  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
have  shared.  The  problem  of  insanity  and  its  treatment  has  be¬ 
come  all  of  a  sudden  too  personal  and  insistent  to  be  relegated  as 
heretofore  to  the  undisturbed  control  of  legal  and  mental  specialists 
and  asylum  authorities,  and  has  become  one  of  prime  pubhc  and 
private  importance.  This  movement  of  general  interest  in 
psychiatric  problems  has  also  coincided  with  the  immense  stimulus 
which  has  been  lately  given  to  the  science  of  psychology  by 
the  discoveries  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler,  and  their  respective  schools 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  activities  of  what  is  called  the 
‘  ‘  subconscious  mind  ’  ’  and  its  bearing  upon  mental  disease.  As 
the  author  of  the  book  referred  to,  I  have  been  privileged  by  the 
Editor  of  this  Review  to  raise  once  more  in  its  pages  the  question 
of  asylum  administration  and  the  asylum  treatment  of  mental 
disease  and,  incidentally,  to  refer  briefly  to  the  nature  of  insanity, 
its  chief  causes,  and  the  likeliest  methods  conducive  to  its  cure. 

I  have  called  this  article  ‘  ‘  The  Problem  of  Insanity  and  Its 
Asylum  Treatment,”  and  the  subject  seems  best  inquired  into 
under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  The  nature  of  insanity  and  its 
chief  causes.  2.  The  kind  of  cases  best  suited  to  confinement 
in  asylums.  3.  The  present  methods  of  asylum  treatment,  thea 
defects,  and  possible  remedies. 

1. — The  nature  and  chief  causes  of  iusauity .  It  is  impossible  in 
a  short  article,  and  one  intended  for  readers  of  a  lay  review,  to  do 
more  than  indicate  in  brief  and  popular  fashion  what  is  known 
about  the  subject.  But  as  it  is  equally  impossible  to  discuss  the 
defects  of  our  present  asylum  administration  and  lunacy  legisla¬ 
tion  without  some  knowledge  of  that  with  which  these  agencies 
deal,  a  few  words  upon  the  nature  and  causes  of  insanity  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Besides,  we  may  any  of  us  become  insane,  and 
thus  w'e  all  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject. 

What,  then,  is  insanity?  In  one  word  insanity  may  be  defined 
as  mental  ”  dissociation.”  But  what  is  it  that  is  dissociated? 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  the  subconscious  mind,  and 
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niucli  that  we  have  heard  is  true,  and  much  again,  in  my  opinion 
jt  least,  is  at  present  not  proved.  But  unquestionably  this  mind, 
whatever  view  we  take  of  it,  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
features  and  phenomena  of  the  various  types  of  acquired  mental 
disease.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  insanity,  in  all  its  forms, 
has  its  birth  in  the  subconscious.  The  "dissociation,”  then, 
which  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  all  insanity,  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  elements  of  the  mind,  the  reason,  the  moral 
sense,  and  the  will,  and  those  lower  elements  which  spring  from 
and  are  contained  in  the  subconscious.  For  the  subconscious  is 
for  the  most  part  not  only  the  workshop  of  our  mind  but  our 
mental  lumber-mom,  that  part  of  the  mind  into  which  we  have 
“repressed,”  as  the  psycho-analysts  say,  all  those  feelings, 
thoughts,  desires,  passions,  etc.,  which  we  are  either  ashamed 
consciously  to  entertain  or  to  which  our  social  environment  forbids 
us  to  give  expression.  Besides  that,  it  contains  all  the  mental 
lumber,  useful  once  but  now  largely  outgrown,  which  we  have 
accumulated  from  our  personal,  ancestral,  racial,  and  even  sub¬ 
human  past.  Not  only  is  it  the  storehouse  of  our  inherited  habits 
and  instincts,  and  of  our  acquired  traits  of  character,  but  of  our 
animal  passions,  our  moods,  and  especially  of  those  disjecta 
membra  of  consciousness  which  form  the  material  of  our  dreams. 
It  is  this  mind  which  is  ‘  ‘  dissociated  ’  ’  in  insanity,  not  only  from 
the  control  of  the  conscious  reason,  but  in  its  own  elements.  It 
is  this  mind  which  is  the  seat  of  the  "  atavisms”  and  obsessions, 
the  delusions  and  hallucinations,  the  fixed  ideas  and  automatisms 
which  we  see  in  so  many  insane  states.  In  such  states  the  sub¬ 
conscious  mind,  or  rather,  the  various  elements  of  which  it  con¬ 
sists,  take  charge  and  act  of  themselves — much  as  the  engine  of 
a  motor-car  runs  of  itself  when  left  unattended.  The  “  man,” 
represented  by  his  reason,  his  moral  sense,  his  spiritual  nature,  in 
a  word  his  higher  self,  is  for  the  time  being  "  out  ”  of  his  lower 
or  subcouscious  mind.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reason  with  a  lunatic,  or  one  who  is  the  victim  of  insane  delusions, 
for  these  delusions  have  their  birth  in  the  subconscious  mind,  and 
this  mind  is  not  amenable  to  reason,  though  it  is  amenable  to 
suggestion.  That  is  why  psycho-analysis  is  so  useless  in  most 
insane  states,  for  psycho-analysis  demands  the  co-operation  of  the 
patient’s  reason,  and  this  is  largely  in  abeyance. 

What,  now,  are  the  chief  causes  of  insanity?  These  must  be 
divided  into  predisposing,  and  exciting  causes.  The  chief  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  are  undoubtedly  heredity,  drink,  and  syphilis. 
The  order  of  their  importance  may  vary  at  different  times,  and 
according  to  different  authorities,  but  no  alienist  will  deny  that 
they  constitute  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  insanity  in  all 
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its  t'oruis.  The  exciting  causes  ot  an  attack  are  iiatmally  mor, 
varied,  and  may  be  physical,  emotional  and  mental,  and  in  rate 
cases,  due  to  discarnate  agency  or  “  possession.”  Anything  that 
tends  to  lower  the  physical  vitality  or  nervous  resistance  may  be 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  mental  breakdown ,  especially  in  the  case 
of  one  with  an  inherited  tendency  to  mental  instabihty  or  nervous 
taint.  Overwork,  deficient  food,  bacterial  toxins,  long  continued 
anxiety,  emotional  shock,  of  which  shell-shock  is  an  outstanding 
example,  mental  conflict  and  subconscious  ‘‘  repression,”  nervous 
and  physical  strain  of  all  kinds,  are  among  the  commonest  of  these 
exciting  causes,  and  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  va 
come  to  consider  the  question  of  the  asylum  treatment  of  the 
insane,  for  nothing  throws  greater  light  upon  the  defects  of  such 
treatment  as  exhibited  in  the  administration  of  our  public 
asylums  and  conduced  to  by  our  Lunacy  legislation.  This  ques¬ 
tion  I  will  deal  with  last,  and  will  now  turn  to  the  class  of  cases 
that  is  at  present  deemed  suitable  for  confinement  in  asylums. 

2.— The  kind  of  cases  best  suited  for  confinement  in  asylums. 
The  cursory  glance  1  have  taken  of  the  nature  and  chief  causes 
of  insanity  will  have  prepared  the  reader  in  some  measure  for  a 
consideration  of  the  question  as  to  what  class  of  cases  is  best 
suited  for  and  likeliest  to  improve  under  asylum  treatment.  We 
have  seen  that  insanity  is  mental  dissociation  of  some  sort,  and 
that  this  dissociation  renders  the  subject  of  it  largely  uresponsible 
for  his  actions.  Such  subjects  it  is  the  custom  of  civilised  com¬ 
munities  to  deprive  of  their  liberty  and  confine  in  mental  hospitals 
or  asylums.  The  object  of  such  deprivation  and  confinement  is,  or 
should  be,  threefold,  viz.,  to  protect  the  patient  from  himself; to 
protect  the  community ;  and  to  facilitate  the  sufferer’s  cure.  On  no 
other  grounds  can  it  be  justified.  Bearing  these  grounds  in  mind, 
and  since  institutions  of  some  kind  for  the  confinement  of  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  insane  there  must  obviously  be  (and  asylum  is  as  good  a 
name  as  mental  hospital,  if  only  we  acted  up  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word) ,  it  behoves  us  to  ask  ourselves  in  all  seriousness  what  classes 
of  the  mentally  afflicted  it  is  proper  to  confine  in  them.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  if  we  limit  these  classes,  as  to  my  mind  we 
should,  to  patients  who  are  ”  a  danger  to  themselves  or  others, 
at  least  one-half  of  our  present  asylum  population  would  be  set 
free  to-morrow.  For  of  what  types  do  our  present  asylum  popu¬ 
lations  consist?  Koughly  speaking,  we  may  say^  that  at  least  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  asylum  inmates  consist  of  chronics  and  incurables, 
and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  are  senile  and  other  types 
of  harmless  dements.  The  great  majority  of  these  must,  in  any 
case,  be  chargeable  to  the  State,  for  they  are  quite  incapable  of 
looking  after  themselves  or  of  earning  their  living.  But  many  of 
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I  them  are  emphatically  neither  a  danger  to  themselves  nor  to 
j  others,  and  arc  quite  out  of  place  in  institutions  which  cater  for  the 
dangerously  insane.  They  would  be  far  more  healthily,  happily, 
and  economically  cared  for  in  some  sort  of  mental  almshouses,  or, 
as  is  at  present  often  the  case,  in  the  insane  wards  of  workhouse 
infirmaries,  of  course  under  medical  and  mild  disciplinary  super¬ 
vision.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  far  more  etheient  medical  sui^r- 
visiou  and  Government  inspection  is  necessary,  for  these  work- 
house  infirmaries  are  often  hotbeds  of  cruelty  and  oppression  for 
the  helpless  pauper  insane.  Many  of  such  patients  might  even  be 
safely  sent  back  to  their  homes,  and  pass  the  evening  of  their 
days  among  their  friends  and  relatives,  provided  the  latter  (a  very 
important  proviso)  were  able  and  willing  to  maintain  them.  In 
many  cases  they  are  neither,  in  others  they  are  willing  but  not 
able.  Here  some  system  of  State-aided  grant,  or  supplementary 
Old  Age  Pension  scheme,  might  meet  the  financial  difficulty. 
But  however  their  case  is  met,  we  should  no  longer  herd  these 
people  in  asylums  with  dangerous,  acute,  and  recoverable  cases. 
To  do  this  is  simply  to  swell  our  asylum  populations  to  unwieldy 
proportions,  to  overburden  the  national  resources,  and  to  render  far 
more  difficult  the  task  of  caring  for  and  curing  the  recoverable 
insaue. 

Two  other  classes,  those  of  the  epileptic  insane,  and  the  larger 
class  of  congenital  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  weak-minded  paupers, 
are  equally  unfit  to  be  taken  charge  of  in  a  mental  hospital  or 
asylum  for  the  insane.  Insane  epileptics  are,  of  course,  one  of 
the  mo.st  dangerous  classes  of  maniacs,  and,  if  immured  in 
asylums,  should  be  strictly  segregated  in  special  buildings  apart 
from  the  others  and  never  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed 
to  mix  with  acute  or  early  cases.  But  very  many  epileptics  are 
not  insane,  and  though  many  of  them  need  careful  watching  and 
are  unfit  to  be  at  large ,  many  are  quite  capable  of  employment 
under  proper  supervision,  and  are  useful  and  industrious  workers. 
These  should  be  segregated  in  special  village  colonies,  as  should 
idiots  and  imbeciles.  They  are  both  out  of  place  in  lunatic 
asylums. 

Another  large  class,  that  of  the  general  paralytics,  if  retained 
in  asylums  at  all ,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  could  be  done 
with  them,  should,  like  insane  epileptics,  be  segregated  in  special 
quarters.  Many  of  them  are  quite  harmless,  though  quite  unable 
to  look  after  themselves,  and  so  are  unfit  for  liberty,  for  their 
delusions  of  megalomania  and  their  extravagant  habits  make  them 
» burden  and  anxiety  to  their  friends  and  a  financial  risk  to  the 
eommunity.  The  majority  of  them  become  within  a  few  years 
hospital  cases,  and  die  miserably  of  various  wasting  diseases. 
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They  are  all  victims  of  syphilis.  Before  the  inevitable  end  is 
reached  many  of  these  patients  have  remissions  of  complete  sanitv 
of  varying  duration,  during  which  they  are  often  dischar'-ed  to 
their  homes,  and  if  of  the  procreative  and  child-bearing  age  may 
engender  offspring  doomed  to  the  double  taint  of  syphilis  and 
insanity.  This  result  should  be  at  all  costs  prevented. 

There  remain  the  large  classes  of  paranoiacs,  or  “  moiio. 
maniacs”  as  they  used  to  be  called,  the  cases  of  acute  mania 
(including  alcoholic  and  puerj)eral  mania)  and  acute  melancholia 
with  their  chronic  types,  and  other  kindred  forms  of  active 
dementia.  Setting  aside  the  chronics  and  senile  dements,  the 
epileptics,  the  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  the  general  paralytics 
before  mentioned,  these  clas.ses  may  be  said  to  represent  about 
20  to  25  i>er  cent,  of  the  remaining  asylum  inmates,  who  are 
pre-eminently  ”  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others,”  and  must 
in  any  case  be  carefully  secluded  as  long  as  their  malady  lasts. 
Of  these  classes  the  paranoiacs,  or  victims  of  delu.sional  and  hallu¬ 
cinatory  insanity,  are  more  ‘‘dangerous  to  others,”  while  the 
victims  of  melancholia,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are  more 
“  dangerous  to  themselves.”  All  melancholiacs  are  potential 
suicides,  more  es[>ecially  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  attack.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  is  increased  by  the  further  con.sideration 
that  nearly  all  melancholiacs,  if  wisely  treated,  eventually  and 
often  rapidly  recover.  Acute  mania,  like  alcoholic  insanity,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  disease  of  physical  origin  and  probably  of  toxic 
nature,  which,  though  often  fatal  from  the  severity  of  its 
symptoms,  is  still  not  infrequently  recovered  from.  Such  cases 
must  obviously  be  treated  in  mental  hos})itals,  if  only  owing  to 
the  violence  of  their  symptoms.  It  is  otherwise  with  alcoholic 
mania  (or  ‘‘  delirium  tremens,”  as  it  is  popularly  called),  which 
i.s  of  the  nature  of  a  temporary  toxaemia  or  blood-poisoning,  and 
is  not  a  mental  disease  at  all,  and  in  my  oj)inion  should  never 
be  treated  in  an  asylum.  To  brand  with  the  sexual  and  personal 
stigma  of  insanity  a  patient  who  is  temporarily  poisoned  with  a 
powerful  drug  is  as  absurd  and  unjust  as  to  certify  as  insane  the 
victims  of  smallpox  or  typhoid  fever.  Yet  hundreds  of  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  are  annually  so  certified  and  committed  to  lunatit 
asylums,  only  to  be  discharged,  of  course,  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 
More  than  a  dozen  were  admitted  to  my  wards  during  luy  two 
years  of  asylum  service.  The  law  should  make  this  impossible. 
Many  victims  of  delirium  tremens  become,  of  course,  eventiialh 
insane,  but  this  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  Puerperal  mania, 
again,  at  least  in  its  early  and  recoverable  stages,  should  not  be 
certifiable.  It  also  is  a  disease  of  toxic  origin.  The  same  applies 
to  such  drug  manias  as  are  produced  by  morphia  and  cocaine. 
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Of  the  class  of  paranoiacs,  or  the  victims  of  delusional  insanity, 
much  could  be  said.  Many  of  these  unfortunates  are,  as  I  have 
stated,  among  the  most  dangerous  types  of  the  insane,  and  require 
the  most  careful  vigilance  and  the  closest  seclusion.  They  are 
probably  often  examples  of  what  is  called  “dual  ”  or  “multiple  ” 
personality,  an  explanation  which,  however  consonant  with  the 
facts,  is  psychologically  as  obscure,  and  to  my  mind  often  as  far¬ 
fetched,  as  the  somewhat  similar  “explanation”  which  refers  all 
mediinnistic  phenomena  to  telepathy.  Why  the  “voices”  so 
commonly  heard  by  the  victims  of  delusional  insanity  should  be 
regarded  as  more  scientifically  explained  as  produced  by  a  second- 
arj' subconscious  “personality  ”  rather  than  as  originating  in  some 
external  but  immaterial  source,  has  never  been  made  clear  to  me. 
Of  course,  not  all  cases  of  dual  personality  are  insane;  as  far  as 
their  conduct  is  concerned,  many  indeed  are  quite  rational  in  their 
subsidiary  as  well  as  primary  roles.  But  then  neither  are  all  those 
who  “hear  voices  ”  insane  on  the  same  showing  :  unless  we  are 
to  regard  Socrates,  iNIahomet,  Joan  of  Arc,  not  to  say  the  Hebrew’ 
prophets,  as  insane.  But  while  most  paranoiacs  must  be  adjudged 
insane,  not  all  are  dangerous,  though  I  frankly  admit  that  it  is 
verj’  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  and  that  in  case  of  doubt  it  is  better 
to  err  on  the  safe  side.  But  still  all  medical  officers  of  asylums 
Hill  agree  that  very  many  paranoiacs  detained  for  years  and  often 
for  life  in  confinement  are  little  more  than  cranks  of  one  sort  or 
another,  whose  delusions  are  perfectly  harmless  and  run  no  risk 
of  becoming  anything  else.  These  poor  people  are  not,  and  never 
have  been  and  probably  never  will  be,  a  “danger  to  themselves 
or  others”;  but  they  may  be  an  endless  nuisance,  and  doubtless 
many  of  them  are.  But  many  are  not  even  that,  while  not  a  few 
are  among  the  best  and  most  useful  asylum  workers.  Yet  why 
people  who  are  perfectly  capable  of  earning  their  living  and  who 
only  need  a  little  reasonable  supemsion  and  sympathetic  forbear¬ 
ance,  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
because  their  friends  find  them  a  “nuisance  ”  at  home,  and  doctors 
are  found  willing  to  certify  them  as  insane,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  most  people,  doctors  included,  “delusions”  of  whatever  nature 
are  the  hall-mark  of  insanity,  and  this  conviction  has  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  many  legal  enactments  and  has  formed  the  substance  of 
many  legal  judgments.  But  all  alienists  know’  that  many  delu¬ 
sions,  even  insane  delusions,  are  compatible  with  a  very  fair  degree 
of  sanity  in  other  respects,  and  by  no  means  qualify  their  posses¬ 
sors  for  the  complete  deprivation  of  their  liberty.  Why  a  char¬ 
woman  who  thinks  herself  the  Queen  of  England  or  even  the 
Virgin  Mary,  but  who  nevertheless  is  an  expert  at  scrubbing  floors 
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and  would  never  liurt  a  fly,  should  be  immured  for  life  in  an 
asylum  and  made  to  work  for  nothing,  is  incomprehensible  to  my 
intelligence.  She  may  need  supervision,  such  supervision  as  she 
would  get  in  a  workhouse,  or  hospital,  or  even  an  asylum,  but  that 
she  should  be  altogether  deprived  of  her  liberty  and  kept  at  the 
ratepayers’  expense  seems  to  me  unwarranted.  It  is  panderinn  to 
one  of  the  cruellest  and  blindest  of  human  instincts,  the  instinct 
of  selfish  fear.  After  all ,  sanity  is  a  comparative  matter ;  few  of 
us  are  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  completely  sane 
and  many  degrees  of  mental  aberration  are  compatible  with  useful 
and  even  intellectually  distinguished  lives.  The  brutal  fact  is 
that  most  of  these  people  are  confined  in  asylums  and  deprived  of 
their  liberty,  not  because  they  are  deluded,  but  because  they  are 
poor.  They  are  paui>ers  first  and  insane  only  by  legal  implica¬ 
tion. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  of  these  unfortunates  of  both  sexes 
who  are  at  present  confined  in  our  county  and  borough  asylums, 
prisoners  in  many  cases  for  life.  ]\[ost  of  them  are  not  wanted  at 
home,  and  many  are  far  too  useful  to  the  various  asylum  indus¬ 
tries  to  make  the  authorities  at  all  eager  to  get  rid  of  them.  Were 
they  properly  paid  for  their  services  and  granted  a  certain  amount 
of  hberty,  such  as  the  freedom  of  the  asylum  grounds,  and  even 
allowed  to  make  occasional  visits  to  their  friends  “on  parole," 
there  would  not  be  much  to  say  against  their  detention,  and  their 
lot  w'ould  be  comparatively  easy.  As  it  is,  their  liberties  are  often 
curtailed  and  their  infirmity  exploited  in  the  interests  of  the 
asylum  exchequer. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  case  which  all  alienists  and  even  the 
general  public  are  now  agreed  should  never  be  confined  in  asylums, 
at  least  under  certificates,  and  that  is  the  class  of  early  or  incipient 
mental  cases.  Such  cases  should  be  sent  to  mental  homes  in  the 
first  place,  or  if  sent  to  public  asylums  should  be  treated  in  separate 
buildings  apart  from  the  other  patients,  and  only  certified  when  it 
has  become  obvious  that  their  mental  malady  requires  it.  To  such 
cases  the  “voluntary  boarder”  system  which  has  been  worked 
with  such  success  in  Scotland ,  and  which  even  now  obtains  in  thi* 
country  in  the  case  of  private  asylums  and  registered  hospitals,  is 
eminently  applicable.  Only,  to  prevent  the  possible  abuse  of  this 
system,  especially  in  the  case  of  private  asylums,  the  law  will  need 
to  be  considerably  strengthened  and  rigidly  applied.  Cases  have 
occurred  to  my  own  knowledge,  one  such,  I  understand,  is  coming 
before  the  Courts  in  the  near  future,  where  patients  have  been 
decoyed  into  asylums  under  this  system  only  to  find  themselves 
certified  without  their  knowledge  by  a  medical  ruse,  or  by  what 
can  only  be  stigmatised  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law.  Such 
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procedure  should  be  made  impossible,  and  when  it  occurs  should 
|)e  visited  with  the  severest  penalties.  But  some  such  system 
under  proper  safeguards  is  much  to  be  desired  in  cases  of  incipient 
insanity,  and  should  be  extended  to  pauper  asylums,  provided,  as 
I  gay,  that  tlie  necessary  segregation  is  arranged  for.  Public 
gsjiuius  as  at  present  conducted,  with  their  legal  apparatus  of 
certification  and  with  the  “stigma  ”  which  such  certification  popu¬ 
larly  but  falsely  involves,  are  not  the  place  for  “borderland  ”  cases, 
for  the  neurotic,  excitable,  hysterical,  morbid  men  and  women 
who  are  threatened  with  a  nervous  breakdown.  Many  of  them,  if 
treated  in  such  admirable  institutions  as  that  founded  by  the  late 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel  at  Penhurst,  would  probably  never  cross  the 
borderland  that  separates  the  sane  from  the  insane  world. 
Relieved,  too,  of  the  “stigma”  of  certification,  many  would  of 
themselves  apply  for  treatment  in  such  institutions,  or  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  this  course  by  their  friends  or  the 
family  physician,  and  thus  the  number  of  the  permanently  insane 
would  tend  year  by  year  to  be  further  diminished. 

Here  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  public  must 
discard  once  for  all  the  popular  and  intelligible,  but  at  the  same 
time  entirely  irrational,  belief  that  any  “stigma,”  personal  or 
social,  adheres  to  the  victim  of  any  form  of  insanity,  or  to  the 
members  of  his  family.  It  is  this  belief  vvhich  so  persistently 
stands  in  the  way  of  notifying  the  family  physician  of  the  early 
or  suspected  onset  of  mental  disease,  i.e.,  when  it  is  in  its  most 
preventable  or  curable  stage  :  this  and  the  fear  that  all  subjects  of 
such  disea.se  must  necessarily  be  certified.  These  two  factors 
militate  most  strongly  against  the  outlook  of  preventive  and 
psychiatric  medicine  and  tend  to  swell  every  year  the  number  of 
the  irrecoverably  insane.  There  should  be  no  more  “stigma” 
attaching  to  mental  disease  than  to  an  attack  of  typhoid  or  scarlet 
fever. 

Eliminating,  then,  from  our  asylum  population  the  classes  above 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  incipient  cases,  the  harmless  chronic  and 
senile  dements,  the  idiots  and  imbeciles,  the  cases  of  alcoholic  and 
puerperal  inatiia,  the  sane  epileiitics,  and  those  paranoiacs  whose 
delusions  have  proved  to  be  of  a  harmless  nature,  and  limiting 
asylum  confinement  to  those  cases  “which  are  a  danger  to  <;hem- 
selves  or  others,”  including  in  this  class  acute  mania  and  melan¬ 
cholia,  dangerous  paranoiacs  and  epileptics,  and  those  cases  of 
general  paralysis  which,  besides  being  potentially  dangerous,  are 
in  the  end  bound  to  become  hospital  subjects  and  could  not  be  con¬ 
veniently  treated  in  any  other  kind  of  institution,  the  results  would 
be  at  once  apparent  and  of  far-reaching  public  benefit.  Not  only 
would  the  expenses  of  asylum  upkeep  be  cut  down  by  half,  but 
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far  more  individual  attention  could  be  given  to  the  acute  and 
curable  cases  which  w’ould  no  longer  be  swamped  by  the  presence 
of  a  mass  of  incurable  and  hopelessly  demented  human  beings 
which  only  serves  to  exhaust  the  patience  and  increase  the  clerical 
work  of  overworked  medical  officers,  and  to  relegate  to  a  still  more 
distant  future  all  chance  of  the  scientific  study  and  successful 
treatment  of  mental  disease.  To  this  third  head  of  my  subject 
the  remainder  of  this  ])aper  must  now  be  devoted. 

3. — The  present  methods  of  Asylum  treatment,  their  defects 
and  possible  remedies.  How  at  present  do  we  treat  our  pauper 
insane,  at  least  in  England,  for  in  Scotland  asylums  are  far  more 
up  to  date,  apparently,  than  in  this  country?  In  the  book  to 
which  allusion  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  gave 
my  experience  of  two  years’  medical  service  in  two  of  our  largest 
county  asylums.  I  can  but  summarise  as  briefly  as  |)ossible  the 
chief  defects  of  our  asylum  system  to  which  I  there  refer.  These 
are  : — 

1.  The  indiscriminate  herding  together  of  all  classes  of  patients. 

2.  Detention  merely,  without  any  corresponding  effort  to  cure; 
including  the  detention  of  unsuitable  cases  and  those  even  that 
might  be  safely  discharged. 

3.  Improper  proportion  of  medical  officers  and  attendants  to 
patients. 

4.  The  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy  that  shrouds  the  inner  life 
of  asylums  from  the  outer  world. 

5.  The  absence  of  any  provision  for  tlie  treatment  of  incipient 
insanity. 

6.  The  absorption  of  the  Medical  Snj)erinteiulent  in  executive 
work  to  the  neglect  of  his  medical  duties. 

7.  Poor  and  innutritions  diet ;  insufficient  clothing ;  mono¬ 
tonous  and  “prison”  exercise;  indiscriminate  and  wholesale 
drugging  of  patients. 

8.  The  legal  helplessness  of  the  pauper  insane. 

9.  Inadequate  facilities  for  surgical  and  up-to-date  hospital 
treatment. 

10.  Tactless,  unsympathetic,  harsh  and  often  inhumane 
discipline. 

11.  Excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  attendants,  who  are  often 
rough,  uneducated  and  ill-trained,  and  have  many  opportunities  of 
abusing  their  power  without  detection. 

12.  Huge  baiTack-like  asylums  that  are  often  more  like  prisons 
than  mental  homes. 

These  w’ere  some  of  the  chief  defects  which  1  observed  in  the 


asylums  with  which  1  was  as.sociated.  From  all  accounts  they  are 
defects  common  to  most  of  the  other  asylums  in  this  country 
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They  are  remedial,  though  in  some  cases  not  without  consider¬ 
able  expense.  My  suggested  remedies  will  be  found  in  my  book. 
The  causes  of  these  defects  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : 
iirnorance,  lack  of  sympathy,  official  red-tape,  and  false  economy. 
What  is  chiefly  considered  is  the  ratepayer’s  ix)cket.  Yet  it  is 
I  cheaper  in  the  end,  and  far  more  humane,  to  try  to  cure  the  lunatic 
than  merely  to  shut  him  up  :  just  as  it  is  cheaper  to  make  a  more 
careful  selection  of  those  who  need  confinement.  With  over¬ 
crowded  asylums,  and  overworked  medical  officers,  it  is  impossible 
tojpve  individual  attention  to  the  curable  cases,  and  so  the  number 
of  the  incurable  insane  is  continually  added  to.  With  reason 
might  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley  speak  of  “  asylum-made 
lunatics.” 

This  absence  of  any  organised  and  systematic  attempt  at 
remedial  treatment,  conduced  to  by  the  above  conditions,  is  one 
of  the  crying  evils  of  our  present  asylum  system.  For  many  of  the 
acute  cases,  of  course,  the  best  method  of  treatment  is  the  putting  of 
them  in  such  favourable  conditions  that  Nature  may  employ  her 
restorative  agencies.  Restful  surroundings,  good  food,  fresh  air, 
sympathetic  and  kindly  treatment,  good  nursing,  and  wise  medical 
aid  are  the  most  hoj)eful  means  to  this  end.  If  we  supply  these. 
Nature  may  do  the  rest.  Yet  in  the  rarest  cases  do  our  public 
asylums  supply  them  or  attempt  to  supply  them.  With  our 
chronic  and  more  troublesome,  because  supposedly  incurable  cases, 
our  methods  are  still  worse.  What  these  methods  are  I  have 
described  in  my  book,  and  to  this  I  must  refer  my  readers.  The 
milder  cases  we  employ  when  they  are  employable,  but  without 
any  remuneration  (in  value  if  not  in  kind),  and  we  often,  I  fear, 
make  their  usefulness  an  obstacle  to  their  discharge.  And  most 
of  them,  together  with  incipient  and  curable  ca.ses,  we  herd,  as  I 
have  described,  with  epileptics,  chronic  and  senile  dements,  idiots 
and  imbeciles,  paralytics  and  paranoiacs,  if  not  always  in  the 
wards  at  least  in  the  airing-courts.  And  we  wonder  that  our 
recovery-rate  is  so  stationary,  and  even  shows  signs  of  going  down. 

Are  there,  then,  no  active  measures  we  can  apply  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  insanity  besides  those  more  negative  measures  to  which 
we  usually  confine  our.selves?  In  many  reviews  and  notices  of 
my  book  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  comforts  and  amuse¬ 
ments  provided  by  many  asylums  for  their  inmates,  upon  the 
dances  and  concerts,  the  football  and  cricket,  the  billiards  and 
indoor  games,  as  if  these  things,  admirable  accessories  to  treatment 
as  most  of  them  are,  were  all  the  treatment  necessary.  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  Most  pauper  patients  are  not  used  tb 
playing  games,  and  many  of  them  are  too  mentally  ill  to  profit 
by  them  if  they  were.  It  is  the  restraint  and  lack  of  freedom  that 
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presses  most  heavily  upon  all,  and  most  seriously  retards  their 
recovery,  and  this  restraint  and  lack  of  freedom,  necessary  in 
some  form  as  they  mostly  are,  few  asylum  authorities  do  anythino 
whatever  to  conceal  or  make  less  galling.  To  be  allowed  more 
freedom  and  relaxation  of  soulless  discipline  when  such  can  safely 
be  granted  would  have  far  more  restorative  effect  than  any  amount 
of  concerts  or  dances.  A  little  more  imaginative  insight  and 
synipathy,  a  little  more  knowledge  of  insane  human  nature,  would 
at  once  make  that  fact  obvious.  Ilisks,  no  doubt,  must  be  run 
in  obtaining  these  ends,  but  such  risks  are  eminently  worth  while 
if  the  main  object  of  asylum  treatment  is  to  cure  rather  than 
merely  confine  the  insane.  I  have  already  enunciated  the  parado.n 
that  one  of  the  best  ways,  negatively,  of  curing  insanity  is  to 
confine  as  few  mentally  unsound  people  as  possible  in  asylums, 
and  these  only  of  the  dangerous  types.  But  even  to  those  we  do 
confine  much  more  liberty  might  safely  be  granted.  Until  this 
happens  I  am  convinced  that  our  asylum  recovery-rate  will  never 
rise  to  its  proper  height.  Self-control  is  the  prime  constituent  of 
sanity  and  mental  health,  and  self-control  is  only  born  of  self- 
reliance,  which  is  fostered  by  trust.  This  applies  not  only  to 
insane  mental  states  but  to  all  morbid  abenations  of  conduct, 
crime  included.  Put  a  convict,  or  even  a  lunatic,  on  his  best 
behaviour,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  results  may  he  confidently 
expected.  But  treat  the  same  man  as  a  hoi)eless  lunatic  or  crimi¬ 
nal,  from  whom  only  the  worst  can  be  expected,  and  only  the 
worst  will  be  seen.  This  is  the  way  to  make  either  lunacy  or 
criminality  incurable,  for  it  makes  the  subjects  of  these  abnomali- 
ties  utterly  despair  of  themselves.  They  have  no  incentive  to  self¬ 
restoration,  and  having  no  incentive  have  no  hope.  And  with  the 
death  of  hojve  dies  all  chance  or  even  power  of  recovery,  as  we  | 
see  every  day  in  physical  disease.  Is  it  less  true  of  that  disease 
of  will  w'e  call  criminality  and  that  disease  of  mind  we  call 
insanity?  Let  our  asylum  authorities  and  alienists,  as  well  as 
governors  of  prisons  and  criminologists,  ponder  this  question. 

But  to  return  to  more  material  forms  of  treatment.  One  of 
the  organs  of  the  daily  Press  has  recently  given  publicity  to  the 
startling  announcement  that  insanity  is  curable,  and  is,  in  one 
institution  at  least,  being  actually  cured  by  means  of  vaccines  of 
certain  pathogenic  bacteria.  The  bacteria  are  even  named  in  the 
article  in  question.  This  statement  is  evidently  founded  upon  a 
work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Ford  Kobertson,  pathologist  to 
the  Scottish  asylums,  under  the  title  of  Therapeutic  Imuimtisa- 
tion  in  Anylum  and  General  Practice.  I  have  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  value  of  the  methods  advocated,  but  the  rejiutation 
of  the  author  of  the  book  justifies  respectful  attention  to  them. 
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l)r.  Kobertsoti  makes  use  of  the  hypodeimic  injection  of 
the  sterilised  vaccines  of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  states 
that  “the  recorded  observations  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  ” 
that  acute  in-sanity  is  commonly  caused  by  the  action  of  these 
iierms.  He  relates  cases  where  maniacal  symptoms  and  the  disease 
laiown  as  dementia  praecox  were  cured  within  a  few  months  by 
means  of  such  vaccines.  This  form  of  treatment  is  obviously 
only  on  trial,  and  it  would  be  unwi.se  at  present  to  found  too  great 
hopes  upon  it,  but  in  cases  of  insanity  that  depend  upon  toxic 
causes— and  our  recent  investigation  leads  us  to  suppose  there 
are  many  such — our  experience  of  the  value  of  such  vaccines  in 
physical  infections  certainly  suggests  that  insanity  so  caused  may 
he  similarly  curable.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Dr.  Robertson’s  cases  have  also  been  surrounded  with  conditions 
that  we  know  are  pre-eminently  favourable  to  a  spontaneous  or 
natural  cure.  Where  cures  have  taken  place  under  this  treatment 
it  is  possible  that  they  have  been  primarily  due  to  these  latter  con¬ 
ditions.  Best,  healthy  employment,  recreation,  good  air,  good 
food,  and  sympathetic  co-operation  with  Nature’s  healing  forces 
are  factors  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  these  from  all  accounts  were 
associated  with  this  treatment,  though  not  credited  with  the 
cures  produced.  But  that  important  physiological  agencies  have 
not  yet  been  adecpiately  tested  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease 
is  certainly  also  true.  What  is  called  “  hormone  ”  treatment,  or 
the  employment  of  the  secretions  or  extracts  of  the  ductless  glands, 
holds  out,  in  my  opinion,  almost  more  hope  of  success  than  the 
injection  of  sterilised  vaccines  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  And  yet  in 
very  few  asylums  that  I  know  of  have  these  methods  been 
employed  in  any  systematic  and  comprehensive  manner.  We 
shall  probably  hear  much  more  about  them  in  the  near  future. 

But  no  methods  of  treatment,  however  well  thought  out  and 
-fientifically  applied,  will  be  of  much  avail  until  we  thoroughly 
reorganise  our  system  of  asylum  administration.  We  must 
separate  as  far  as  pos.sible  the  administrative  and  medical  duties 
of  the  superintendents  of  these  institutions,  and  enable  the  latter 
to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  those  entrusted  to  their  charge.  We 
want  above  all  a  higher  class  of  attendants  and  nurses,  better 
educated,  better  trained  and  better  paid,  who  will  infuse  into  their 
duties  that  sympathy  and  forbearance  which  at  present  are  so  often 
[  lacking.  And  while  we  encourage  and  endow  pathological 
research,  and  make  a  well-equipped  laboratory  and  hospital  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  all  our  asylums,  we  must  not  neglect  to  utilise 
all  methods  of  mental  suggestion  which  psychological  discovery 
has  placed  within  our  reach.  Montagu  Lom.ax. 
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At  a  recent  public  meeting,  a  meeting  wliich  comprised,  amongst 
other  elements,  several  hundred  railwaymen,  warm  response  was 
evoked  at  the  affirmation  that  woman’s  entrance  into  politics 
might  lessen  separatism  and  introduce  a  new  element  of  union, 
“The  trouble  with  Conservatism,”  the  speaker  had  said,  "is 
that  while  it  generally  has  its  facts  right,  it  has  not  sufficient 
faith  in  the  spirit  which  can  transform  them ;  the  trouble  with 
l^adicalism,  that  it  is  so  much  in  love  with  this  transforming 
spirit  that  it  will  not  face  its  facts!  ”  That  audience  laughed, 
but  also  assented,  and  when  the  speaker  proceeded  to  dwell  upon 
some  pretty  awkward  facts,  such  as  strategic  frontiers,  not  gener¬ 
ally  popular  with  Labour,  it  did  not  withdraw  its  consent. 
Synthesis,  in  short,  most  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  philosophic  mind,  had  established  its  claim  with 
that  working-class  gathering,  and  small  as  was  the  incident,  it 
seemed  of  good  augury  for  the  future. 

And  it  sufficed  to  supply  the  inspiration  for  this  article— an 
article  which  wdll  attempt  to  show  what  the  study  of  books  like 
Benchara  Branford’s  might  do  for  the  development  of  women. 
For  whatever  the  generous  faith  conceded  by  some  to  her  future 
powers,  none  would  attempt  to  claim  to-day  that  woman  has 
already  attained  to  anything  like  synthetic  outlook  in  politics  or 
other  public  work.  But  it  is  quite  true  that  she  may  attain  toil, 
and  also  true  that  she  may  even  be  potentially  a  little  nearer  to 
such  power  to-day  than  man.  However  that  may  be — and  we 
shall  argue  the  moot  point  presently — any  discipline  which  in 
man  or  woman  may  help  to  develop  synthetic  outlook  is  to-day 
a  thing  worth  considering. 

Now  such  a  discipline  is  undoubtedly  supplied  by  the  books 
of  Benchara  Branford,  but  .since  Mr.  Branford’s  chief  works  have 
already  been  very  fully  analysed  in  this  Review,*  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  resume  of  them 
in  this  article.  It  will  be  enough  if,  simply  reminding  our  readers 
of  the  general  lines  of  Mr.  Branford’s  thought,  we  then  pick  out 
some  leading  assertions  from  his  latest  work,  A  New  Chapter  in 
the  Science  of  Government,^  and  compare  these  .statements  with 
the  present  conditions  and  future  exigencies  of  the  mind  of 
woman. 

Mr.  Branford  is  pre-eminently  concerned,  as  all  will  remember 

(1)  See  articles  by  Cloudesley  Brereton  :  “  Janus  and  Vesta,”  Fortnightiv 
Review,  May,  1917,  and  “The  Political  CliaosandtheWny  Out,”  Fortniohtit 
Review,  January,  1920. 

(2)  Chatto  and  Windus,  1919. 
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who  have  even  hastily  scanned  liis  books,  with  getting  rid  of 
separatism.  Separatism  is  for  him  the  source  of  all  evil — the 
one  unpardonable  sin.  With  a  wealth  of  illustration,  drawn 
from  his  apparently  almost  universal  knowledge,  he  shows  us 
how  in  every  department  of  life  we  must  link  constantly  the 
material  with  the  spiritual,  the  temporal  with  the  eternal,  and — 
on  the  temporal  scale — the  “  geographical  ”  or  “  regional  ”  with 
the  “occupational.”  Branford  regards  these  two  categories  as 
the  warp  and  woof  of  society,  and  sees  in  their  artificial  isolation 
the  root  of  most  of  our  present  ills,  undiluted  territorial  interest 
leading  us  to  inevitable  Chauvinism,  and  undiluted  occupational 
concern  developing  invariably  the  more  dangerous  forms  of 
Suidicalism.  Wider  knowledge  is  his  cure  for  both  evils  :  the 
“geographical  series,”  he  claims,  must  be  known  and  felt  in  its 
entirety,  the  student  beginning  with  the  domestic  hearth  and 
passing,  by  ascending  stages,  through  the  national  frontier  to 
the  frontiers  of  other  nations,  and  thence,  down  the  scale,  to  their 
domestic  hearths.  So  only,  he  holds,  with  history  and  geography 
taught  in  a  World  University,  can  a  true  synopsis  be  obtained,  and 
nationalism  link  with  internationalism  in  right  proportions.  But 
while  all  this  which  Mr.  Branford  has  to  say  about  the  “geo¬ 
graphical  series”  is  interesting,  it  is  chiefly  his  “occupational 
series,”  and  his  exixisition  of  that,  which  makes  his  w’ork 
distinctive. 

He  sees  human  activity  as  fatting  into  six  main  grooves  or 
“cardinal  occupations  ”  ;  three  temporal  and  three  spiritual,  his 
division  being  as  follows  : — 


Temporal. 

Mechanical. 

Vital. 

Social. 


Spiritual. 

Artistic, 

Educational. 

Eeligious. 


He  recognises  correspondingly  six  distinct  types  of  intelligence ; 
three  natural — the  mechanical,  the  biological,  and  the  socio- 
l(^ical,  each  with  its  kindred  activity,  industry,  agriculture,  or 
medicine,  and  science  of  government ;  and  three  spiritual  types — 
the  aesthetic,  the  logical,  and  the  ethical,  as  a  rule  devoting  them¬ 
selves  respectively  to  art,  education,  and  religion.  But  it  is 
Branford’s  leading  contention  that  all  these  six  categories, 
hitherto  in  the  main  so  watertight,  in  future  must  increasingly 
be  brought  to  blend,  one  with  another,  and  all  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  series.  And  into  this  general  thesis,  using  the  above 
division  as  his  framew’ork,  he  introduces  all  he  has  to  say  about 
i  educational,  political,  and  economical  reform.  He  reminds  one 
of  Mazzini  in  his  constant  insistence  on  the  absolute  unity  of 
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the  social  whole.  Mazziiii  taught  Italian  workmen  that  they 
had  first  to  be  liberal  and  honest  men  in  their  homes — and  talking 
of  the  home,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mazzini  recognised  the 
place  of  woman  just  as  Branford  recognises  it  in  his  Janus  atul 
Vesta,  in  that  he  ascribed  to  woman  the  inspirational,  and  to  man 
the  scientific  qualities.  .\nd  then  to  the  domestic  virtues  Mazzini 
added  the  duties  of  the  city,  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world,  all 
of  which  corresponds  absolutely  to  Branford’s  progressive  insist¬ 
ence  on  individual,  municipal,  “regional,”  national,  and  inter¬ 
national  reform.  But  whilst  many  writers  hold  all  these  ideas, 
what  really  distinguishes,  and  unites,  Mazzini  and  Branford  is 
the  ever-present  conviction  in  both  that  “the  chain  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link.”  They  are  not  doctrinaires- 
reformers  reluctantly  admitting  successive  implications,  whilst 
at  heart  attached  to  one  item  only  of  the  programme.  They  are 
doctors — convinced  that  the  sick  body  of  the  world  can  only  be 
cured  when  envisaged  and  treated  as  a  whole.  The  principle 
which  inspires  Branford  as  much  as  Mazzini  is  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  though,  on  a  .superficial  examination,  the  precise  and 
sometimes  curious  nomenclature  of  his  books  may  apyrear  to  some 
to  smack  of  pedantry,  this  is  instead  only  the  precision  of  the 
mathematician,  and  the  mathematician  for  whom  mathematics 
are  ever  formula;,  easily  translatable  into  music  and  even  into 
mysticism  1 

And  now  after  this  very  brief  reminder  to  the  reader  of  all 
that  Branford  stands  for,  let  us  consider  some  of  his  particular 
utterances  and  their  possible  interest  for  woman. 

As  we  have  seen,  Branford  stands  first  and  foremost  for 
synthesis :  for  him  man  is  “an  energising  mechanism,  a  function¬ 
ing  organism,  and  a  creative  humanism  ”  (i.e.  a  social  person¬ 
ality),  and  true  progress  can  only  lie  in  such  new  schemes  of 
culture  as  shall  develop  all  these  three  faculties  simultaneously, 
much  more  than  is  the  custom  to-day. 

Now  it  is  almost  a  platitude  to  remind  the  reader  that  woman 
already  to  some  extent  conforms  to  this  programme  in  so  far  as 
she  is  admittedly  of  a  greater  integrity  than  man.  We  use  that 
word  not  in  its  narrower  sense  of  honesty,  but  in  its  etymological 
sense  of  entirety.  This  “entirety  ”  is  .so  admittedly  a  feminine 
quality  that  it  constitutes  the  postulate  which  j^eople  always 
have  in  mind  when  they  say  that  it  is  a  far  worse  matter  when 
a  woman  takes  to  drink — or  any  other  form  of  vice — than  when 
a  man  does.  As  an  excuse  for  masculine  deviations,  this  line  of 
argument  may  be  dangerous,  and,  as  the  best  psychopathists  to¬ 
day  w'ould  probably  maintain,  misleading ;  but  as  a  rough  and 
ready  statement  of  the  purely  feminine  position  it  is  true.  For 
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better  or  for  worse,  women  generally  throw  their  whole  selves 
into  what  they  do.  History  knows  them  as  the  purest  of  martyrs 
ind  as  the  cruellest  of  fanatics.  And  largely  because  of  this 
record,  it  is  a  common  judgment  that  “women  have  no  balance.” 
But  the  judgment  is  superficial.  In  so  far  as  she  is  generally 
throwing  brain,  heart,  and  spirit  into  all  she  does,  or,  in  Bran¬ 
ford’s  language,  is  acting  as  “an  energising  mechanism,  an 
organising  being,  and  a  social  personality,”  woman  is  really  more 
intimately  balanced  than  man,  who  will  frequently  act  for  periods 
under  stimuli  alternately  purely  intellectual  or  purely  passionate. 
Woman,  at  every  moment,  is  much  more  intimately  united. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  she  is  generally  a  better  public 
speaker,  when  her  development  permits  her  to  be  a  public  speaker 
at  all.  For,  as  Branford  points  out,  the  orator  and  the  artist 
unite  in  a  supreme  degree  the  output  of  energy  material,  vital 
and  social.  And  every  speaker  will  know  how  true  is  this  asser¬ 
tion.  For  successful  speaking  the  tchole  of  the  self  is  always 
required,  vivid  enthusiasm,  hard  thought,  and  physical  magnetism, 
and  if  anything  less  is  offered,  there  can  be  no  full  success.  But 
because  women  very  often  forget  themselves  in  their  cause,  this 
happy  fusion  is  often  achieved  even  in  quite  mediocre  women. 
It  is  achieved — as  are  all  the  greatest  things — spontaneously. 
Men,  more  self-conscious,  further  from  nature,  require  to  have 
reached  far  l)eyond  the  mediocre  before  they  attain  it  equally. 

But  if  it  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  women  as  unbalanced  in 
the  sense  of  their  personal  adjustment,  in  considering  their  social 
work  one  understands  very  easily  how  the  misapprehension  has 
arisen.  For  even  leaving  aside  such  extreme  types  as  martyrs 
or  fanatics,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  public  work  of  most  women 
nins  in  grooves.  A  very  admirable  little  article  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Robins  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  1917, 
entitled  “Bolt  Seventeen,”  precisely  illustrates  the  weakness. 
“Bolt  Seventeen  ”  was  the  story  of  an  engineer  who,  transferred 
from  a  British  to  an  American  factory  during  the  war,  proved 
useless  because,  though  a  highly  skilled  workman,  he  had  been 
engaged  for  nine  years  solely  in  making  and  fitting  “bolt  seven¬ 
teen.’’  With  the  graces  of  style  peculiar  to  her.  Miss  Robins 
fits  this  story  to  the  work  of  w’omen,  and  one  sees  how'  the  very 
qualities  of  devotion  and  synthetic  concentration  which,  as  urged 
above,  form  the  efficacy  of  women  as  public  speakers,  and  their 
harmony  and  charm  as  single  personalities  can  prove  directly 
obstructive  when  anything  like  broad  outlook  is  required.  But 
this,  one  may  plead,  arises  not  through  lack  of  balance,  but 
through  lack  of  vision.  Woman’s  power  of  balance  is  really  as 
exquisite  on  every  plane  as  physically  is  the  balancing  power  of 
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a  cat,  and  to  miss  this  perception  is  to  miss  all  fundamental 
understanding  of  feminine  powers  and  possibilities.  But  so  far 
the  material  supplied  to  women  for  balancing  has  been  ver\- 
limited.  Half  a  century  of  education  cannot  counterbalance 
many  centuries  of  neglect.  And  even  to-day  it  is  only  the 
favoured  few  who  have  really  wide  opportunities — opportunities 
for  a  wide  survey  of  life  and  fact.  This,  then,  is  the  situation— 
that  we  have  in  woman  a  creature  with  great  natural  capacity 
for  synthesis  momentarily  running  to  seed,  that  is  to  say,  into 
narrowness,  through  lack  of  the  elements  of  vision. 

Miss  Robins  illustrated  this  narrowness  with  examples  drawn 
from  national  work  during  the  war,  but  drawing  upon  the  inter¬ 
national  field,  the  same  truth  stands  out,  and  in  honesty  must 
be  admitted. 

For  instance,  speaking  with  a  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  women  of  two  countries,  England  and  Italy,  and  occasional 
contacts  with  the  daughters  of  France,  Germany,  and  America, 
I  am  myself  bound  to  own  that  the  “war  mind”  of  most  of 
these  women  as  I  have  known  them  during  the  past  six  years 
has  been  nearly  always  either  much  too  chauvinistic  or  much 
too  cosmopolitan.  Of  course  it  may  be  added  at  once  that  men 
during  the  same  period  have  been  missing  the  “just  mean’’  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  but  my  interest  in  this  paper  is  not  to 
compare  men  with  women,  but  simply  woman  as  she  is  with 
woman  as  she  might  be  did  she  care  to  widen  her  mind  with 
such  discipline  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Branford. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example  to  make  our  meaning  clear. 
“Frontiers  or  no  frontiers,”  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  dividing 
cry  between  the  national  and  international  parties  in  every 
country  during  the  past  six  years.  A  supreme  contempt  for  all 
strategic  considerations  has  marked  the  internationalists^an 
exaggerated  insistence  the  nationalists.  Obviously  some  just 
mean  existed  in  every  case,  but  unless  we  except  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo — the  only  Peace  arrived  at  by  agreement — this  “just 
mean  ”  has  not  been  expre.ssed  in  any  of  the  Treaties  which 
the  Armistice  period  has  thrown  up.  And  feminine  opinion, 
following,  and  sometimes  sharing,  in  the  conflicts  of  Press  and 
platform,  has  been  no  .steadier  than  masculine  ;  it  also  has  wished, 
roughly,  to  claim  all  or  forgo  all.  Yet  every  woman,  in  so  far 
as  she  is  a  mother,  knows  that  neither  materialism  nor  idealism 
undiluted  wins  the  day,  but  always  the  two  blended.  This,  the 
main  contention  of  Branford,  is  the  common,  work-a-day  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  woman  in  her  home.  Branfordism,  indeed,  in 
essence,  is  little  more  than  illuminated  motherhood.  It  tabulates 
and  insists  upon  what  domestically  every  woman  knows.  But 
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the  “tabulation,”  the  scientific  form,  together  with  the  wealth 
of  illustration  drawn  from  many  fields  hitherto  unknown  to 
them,  may  well  give  to  many  modern  half-developed  women  a 
new  confidence  in  their  own  instinctive  wisdom.  They  may 
realise  that  instinctively  they  have  “built  better  than  they  knew,” 
and  may  find  courage  to  drop,  in  public  work,  the  purely  imitative 
methods  which  have  been  hitherto  responsible  for  much  of  their 
aridity  and  unilateralism  in  that  field.  They  may,  in  short, 
raise  instinct  to  the  level  of  conception,  and  develop  as  conscioui? 
artists  the  method  hitherto  but  imperfectly  possessed  through 
natural  wisdom.  This  is  what  'Branford  might  do  for  many 
women.  And  on  their  side,  women  may  in  time  supply  to  him 
a  comprehension  and  interpretation  less  likely  to  come  from  men. 

For  it  is  quite  true  that  till  experience  speaks  also  as  the  reader 
reads  Branford’s  books  may  very  easily  make  the  impression  of 
mere  theory,  rather  elaborately  set  forth.  But  “who  liveth  the 
life  shall  know'  the  doctrine,”  and  women  retaining  the  wisdom 
of  their  more  instinctual  phase,  and  attaining  also  to  the  power 
of  thought,  will  yet  be  effective  exponents  of  this  remarkable 
writer,  and  will  increasingly  demonstrate  his  dynamic  and  unitive 
value  to  a  world  to-day  fatally  divided  between  a  too  arrogant 
materialism  and  an  idealism  deficient  in  vitality  and  grasp. 

Two  more  examples  must  suffice  to  close  this  paper,  which 
cannot  attempt  to  be  more  than  the  merest  suggestive  sketch  of 
all  that  might  be  said  :  let  us  take  one  from  what  Branford 
would  call  the  “regional  ”  or  “geographical  ”  field,  and  one  from 
the  “occupational.” 

We  have  said  that  what  w'omen  chiefly  require  in  public  work 
is  vision,  and  a  very  notable  example  of  this  is  supplied  by  the 
political  history  of  modern  Italy.  In  the  thrilling  days  of  the 
Risorgimento  there  were  many  women  great  in  politics — Clara 
Maffei,  Cristina  Belgioioso,  Adelaide  Cairoli,  Costanza  Arconati 
Trotti,  are  all  names  which,  together  with  many  others,  will 
rise  instantly  in  the  mind  of  any  lover  of  this  period.  These 
women  held  political  salons,  sustained  patriots  in  exile,  helped 
prisoners  to  escape,  gave  of  their  blood  and  brain  and  substance, 
without  stint  and  with  acknowledged  efficacy.^  But  since  Italy 

(1)  Many  of  those  who  frequented  the  salon  of  Clara  Maffei,  not  those  above 
uned,  but  others,  were  arrested  and  knew  imprisonment  in  Austrian  dungeons, 
(oitun  and  starvation  without  ever  betraying  any  name  or  secret  important 
to  their  cause.  Costanza  Arconati  Trotti  devoted  herself  specially  to  the  aid 
of  exiles  and  prisoners,  so  much  that  the  poet  Borsieri,  on  liberation  from  the 
Spielberg,  applied  to  her  Dante’s  line  from  the  Paradiso  :  “  Questa  i  la  Ixtee 
gran  Costanza."  In  the  Five  Days  of  Milan  the  house  of  Clara  Maffei  was 
0  centre  in  which  lead  was  melted  into  bullets  as  well  as  the  wounded  nursed 
ud  the  poor  assisted.  In  ’59  the  same  group  of  women  helped,  on  a  large  scale, 
the  exodus  of  the  Milanese  youth  to  join  the  Piedmontese  Army. 
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has  been  a  united  kingdom,  no  w’oman’s  name  has  been  great 
in  jx)litics.  Wliy  is  this?  Probably  because  there  is  to-day  no 
vision  at  once  high  enough  and  real  enough  to  win  them.  For 
the  women  of  the  Risorgimento  |X)litics  meant  a  struggle  for  all 
the  sanctities  in  an  ascending  scale.  The  liberties  of  the  home 
and  of  the  city  were  needs  as  passionately  felt  by  the  Milanese 
\vomen  of  the  ’forties  and  the  ’fifties,  spied  on  by  the  Austrian 
police  at  every  turn,  as  the  wider  claims,  national  and  inter¬ 
national,  which  completed  and  crowned  the  patriotic  programme 
The  “geographical  series,”  in  short,  invoked  by  Branford— the 
stages  though  which  he  claims,  like  Mazzini,  that  the  inrlitical 
consciousness  mirst  rise  gradually,  omitting  nothing — all  this  wa« 
present  in  the  daily  experience  of  these  Italian  women  of  the 
Risorgimento.  Unversed,  perhaps,  in  political  philosophy,  they 
were  richly  fed  by  daily  fact.  And  their  instinct  felt  the 
synthetic  greatness  of  the  moment  and  rose  to  it.  But  to-dav, 
instead  of  this  rich  experience,  there  is  only  the  printed  page 
of  the  party  newspaper,  and  the  flamboyance  of  the  party  orator, 
And  following  that  law  of  their  beirrg  which  makes  always  for 
intensity,  both  in  Italy  arrd  other  countries,  we  find  that  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  women  who  care  for  politics  at  alt 
siding  largely  wdth  the  extreme  parties  :  even  more  than  men, 
women  to-day  are  chauvinists  or  cosmopolitans — rrationalists 
lacking  trire  breadth  of  vision,  or  internationalists  without  roots. 
But  the  days  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento  hold  a  great  suggestion. 
When  the  lessons  which  it  taught  can  l:)e  secured,  lifted  beyond 
the  fugitive  wisdom  of  instinct  to  the  enduring  level  of  clear 
conception ,  the  heroic  feminine  figirres  of  that  period  may  easily 
find  their  counterpart  among  the  women  of  to-day. 

But  we  require  to  come  to  our  “occupational  example”  to 
realise  with  fullness  all  that  a  deep  study  of  Branford  could  do 
for  women.  Woman’s  chief  occupation  is,  and  always  will  be, 
that  of  the  home  maker,  no  matter  what  other  occupations  she 
may  add  to  this  one,  and  no  matter  how’  many  transformations 
what  we  know  as  “the  home  ”  may  undergo.  Now  it  has  been 
said  above  that  in  this  sphere,  where  alone  so  far  she  has 
attained  to  dee]>  wisdom,  woman  has  unconsciously  hecn  follow¬ 
ing  the  synthetic  method  urged  u|X)n  us  all  by  Air.  Branford. 
Diversely  from  man  in  his  hitherto  necessarily  specialised  life  a.s 
bread-winner,  woman,  as  mistress  of  the  home,  has  always  been 
a  little  bit  of  everything.  For  ”  mechanism  ”  she  has  had  her 
house,  with  its  limitations  wide  or  narrow.  For  exercise  in  the 
“vital  ”  activities — the  health  of  her  household.  For  "social 
science  ”  the  aiding  of  her  husband  in  his  career,  and  the  guard¬ 
ing  of  her  children’s  relationships.  And  with  these  three  "teni- 
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poral  occupations,”  if  she  has  been  wise  at  all,  she  has  mingled 
always  something  of  that  love  of  beauty  which  is  Art,  that  calm 
reasonableness  which  is  born  of  logic,  and  that  instinct  to  blend 
all  life  into  a  great  harmony  which  is  fundamentally  religion. 
The  six  “cardinal  occupations”  posited  by  Mr.  Branford  have 
all  been  })resent  in  every  day  of  woman’s  life,  but  their  blend¬ 
ing  has  all  been  instinctual  so  far,  and  if  the  special  difficulties  of 
the  present  period  are  to  be  met,  it  will  be  necessary  that  this 
instinctual  wisdom  be  translated  into  a  clear  philosophy. 

Woman  must  know  the  sources  of  her  strength,  and  know  them 
so  surely  that  none  of  the  extreme  cuiTents  of  this  violent  i)eriod 
of  transition  can  rob  her  of  her  faith  in  her  own  synthetic  in¬ 
spiration  and  all  that  it  demands  of  her.  One  of  the  effects  of 
the  war  has  been  to  intensify,  perhaps  in  all,  and  notably  in 
the  younger  generation,  the  demand  for  what  they  call  “life” 
and  “reality.”  Very  often  what  is  demanded  under  these  ex¬ 
pressions  is  nothing  more  than  continuous  excitement,  but  some¬ 
times  the  demand  has  a  truer  origin  and;  in  either  case,  wmmen 
must  know  how  to  meet  it.  And  they  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so  by  any  retreat  into  orthodox  religion.  ^  They  must  offer  life 
for  life,  and  always  a  fuller  and  more  vibrant  expression  in  the 
place  of  that  which  they  propose  to  supersede. 

The  battle  is  really  joined  to-day  in  the  discussions  which 
rage  round  personality,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
that  Mr.  Branford  is  contemplating  another  treatise  dealing 
precisely  with  this  point,  in  his  own  words,  with  “the  subjective 
science  of  man  natural,  qud  mechanical,  organic,  and  human.” 
One  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  for  the  educator  aiming  at 
synthesis  to-day  lies  in  the  position  assumed  by  some  biologists 
who  still  conceive  of  man  as  a  purely  organic  or  animal  being, 
and  resent  all  claims  to  fuller  development  as  something  outside 
of  the  natural  order,  and  even  hostile  to  it.  Only  mothers,  per¬ 
haps,  know  just  how  much  harm  this  materialist  philosophy  has 
done,  and  how  much  tough  study  on  their  part  has  been  needed 
to  counteract  its  effects.  Branford  can  help  these  women,  and 
Geley,^  and  other  psychologists  of  Geley’s  school.  But  if  they 
are  ivise  they  will  not  shai’pen  their  w’eapons  against  the 
materialist  alone.  They  will  join  issue  just  as  hotly  with  all 
that  body  of  religionists  who  tend  to  depict  the  budding  of  the 
spiritual  faculties  in  man  as  something  miraculous  rather  than 
as  a  simple  logical  sequence,  as  much  a  part  of  natural  law  as 
the  selective  processes  by  which  the  biological  consciousness, 
developing,  substitutes  and  supersedes  the  mechanical.  This 

(1)  Boo  “  De  rinconscient  au  contcient,"  by  Q.  Geley.  Paris,  Alcan.  English 
version,  From  the  Unconsdoua  to  the  Conscious."  London,  Collins. 
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Buperseding  does  not  in  either  case  imply  elimination  of  the  pre- 
ceding  phase,  or  break  the  chain  of  continuity.  Within  the 
realm  of  personality  that  same  order  pertains  as  Branford  invokes 
for  the  body  politic  when  he  says  that  for  good  government  knovr. 
ledge  of  the  mechanical  sciences  is  basic,  knowledge  of  the  vital 
sciences  central,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  sciences  supreme. 
And  though  he  calls  the  sociologist  “supreme,”  it  would  really 
seem  to  be  the  biologist  who  has  the  first  place  in  i\Ir.  Branford’s 
affections  when  he  writes,  in  one  of  his  many  suggestive  phrases, 
“Life  is  the  mediator  between  mechanism  and  humanity,”  and 
again,  when  he  rejoices  that  the  first  great  social  group  which 
in  England  has  attempted  its  national  organisation  as  a  whole 
has  been  the  most  highly  organised  of  the  biological  group  of 
occupations,  i.e.,  the  medical  profession  :  knowledge  of  biology, 
he  claims,  gives  true  knowledge  of  organisation,  since  the  life 
science  is  the  very  spirit  of  organisation,  and  thus  he  adds— with 
one  of  the  many  mystical  touches  which  give  atmosphere  to  his 
book — “  we  have  the  old  truth  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  growing 
by  the  Tree  of  Life.” 

At  many  points  Mr.  Branford  insists  that  biology  must  be 
much  more  widely  invoked  in  the  shaping  of  government,  that 
there  is  a  profound  analogy  between  the  natural  body  and  the 
body  politic,  and  that  mediaeval  thought  in  this  respect  has  much 
to  suggest.  “Perhaps” — we  find  him  writing — “the  most 
important  element  ...  of  the  present  dawning  neo-medicetal 
political  thought  is  .  .  .  its  well-grounded  inspiration  that  bio¬ 
logical  science  (the  science  of  the  body)  and  psychological  science 
(its  mental  correlative)  can  give  to  folk-craft  invaluable  reinforce¬ 
ment  on  its  reconstructive  and  creative  side.”  Surely  this 
special  appreciation  of  a  science  not  his  own  shows  more  clearly 
than  anything  else  could  do  that  Benchara  Branford  is  indeed, 
as  in  this  essay  has  been  claimed,  not  a  doctrinaire,  but  a  seer 
bent  on  an  increase  of  life?  He  sees  logically  that  the  group 
of  social  or  human  sciences  must  eventually  be  supreme,  but  he 
also  recognises  that  in  the  imperfect  development  they  have  so 
far  attained  they  are  not  yet  alive,  and  so  he  invokes  biology 
as  the  “  mediator  ’  ’  which  must  carry  us  from  the  mechanical 
order  of  the  past  to  the  fully  human  order  of  to-morrow.  Will 
his  faith  be  justified?  May  we  really  hope  that  in  the  next 
critical  decades  the  educator  of  every  stamp  will  become  less 
doctrinaire,  and  the  biologist  less  dogmatic  and  exclusive?  It 
is  much  to  hope  for,  but  the  times  are  big  with  possibilities,  and 
writers  like  Mr.  Branford  at  least  show  the  way. 

And  w'oman’s  part  in  the  struggle  w'ill  probably  consist  in 
supplying  in  her  own  life  and  nature  the  battleground  or  crucible 
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into  which  the  conflicting  forces  will  be  flung,  and  in  which 
they  nwy  fiiid  resolution.  For  the  moment  things  are  all 
inchoate,  and  the  women  who  feel  their  times  most  deeply  are 
those  who  often  stand,  and  must  stand,  most  alone.  For  they 
cannot  accept  any  idealism  which  fails  to  grasp  life  practical,  nor 
vet  any  materialism  which  denies  a  still  deeper  ideal  life  they 
know.  On  both  sides  Life  itself  seems  to  stand  with  a  flaming 
Bword  forbidding  any  acceptance  of  such  infidelities.  Integrity 
is  what  woman’s  soul  to-day  is  asking,  and  to-day  this  is  seldom 
found.  But  there  are  refusals  and  resistances  which  are  really 
affirmations  and  creations,  and  ere  long  some  men  may  find  in 
the  ever  more  clearly  formulated  demands  of  some  mothers,  wives 
and  sisters,  that  quality  of  exigency  which  is  inspiration,  and 
the  ever  more  truly  unified  home  thus  become  gradually,  through 
conscious  wisdom,  the  radiating  centre  of  an  ever  more  balanced 
and  harmonised  political  and  social  whole. 

Lucy  Ee-  Bartlett. 
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THE  EVASIONS  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Therk  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  deal  of  self-congratulation  over 
the  results  of  Washington.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Conference  was  in  reality  successful  we  must  apply  the  test  to 
the  Pacific  problem,  which  was  the  main  tojiic  of  discussion. 
The  achievements  of  the  Conference  here  were  twofold  :  (1) 
Agreement  to  limit  naval  armaments;  (2)  agreement  to  respect 
the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  China.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
last  agreement  the  existing  territorial  situation  in  China  was 
accepted,  subject  to  these  changes  :  Japan  expressed  her  willing¬ 
ness  under  certain  conditions  to  return  Kiao-Chau,  Great  Britain 
was  ready  to  give  up  Wei-hai-w'ei,  and  France  Kwang-chow-wan 
in  the  Lienchow  Peninsula. 

These  ports  were  seized  in  1898  as  a  reply  to  Bussia’s  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Port  Arthur.  Since  Russia  has  been  driven  from  Port 
Arthur  and  Germany  from  Kiao-Chau,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
purpose  their  retention  could  serve.  To  evacuate  them,  there¬ 
fore,  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  Powers  concerned  as  of 
China.  For  the  cost  involved  in  their  continued  occupation  is 
a  substantial  consideration  in  these  days  of  rigid  economy.  To 
return  stolen  proi^erty  when  it  is  no  longer  of  any  use  is  repara¬ 
tion  of  a  very  doubtful  character. 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  Washington  Conference  has 
changed  very  little  in  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Far 
East.  F’rom  a  strategical  point  of  view  none  of  the  Powers  will 
he  at  all  inconvenienced.  Great  Britain  retains  Hong  Kong; 
France  has  Saigon,  with  its  splendid  anchorage  of  Camranh 
Bay ;  while  Japan’s  favoured  position  in  Manchuria  and  Mon¬ 
golia  is  actually  strengthened  by  formal  reaffirmation  and  recog¬ 
nition.  But  what  about  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments?  it 
will  he  asked :  surely  in  tins  respect  the  achievement  of  the 
Conference  was  immense.  To  which  I  make  reply  :  “  Take  up 
a  map  and  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Paeific  ;  and  yoii  will  realise  that  Japan,  situated  as  she  is  in  the 
remote  F^ast,  with  China  lying  at  her  very  doorway,  occupies 
an  almost  unassailable  position.”  In  view  of  these  geographical 
realities  the  ratio  of  battleships  was  not  so  important  to  her  as 
many  would  have  us  believe.  So  long  as  she  posses.ses  an  ade¬ 
quate  fleet  of  submarines  and  supply  of  aeroplanes,  her  position 
is  as  near  to  being  impregnable  as  any  position  could  well  be. 
Washington,  therefore,  has  not  achieved  quite  so  much  as  has 
been  imagined.  Its  success  is  only  spectacular  and  superficial; 
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the  Pacific  problem  remaiiib,  in  iact,  unsolved;  and  the  evil  day 
of  reckoning  has  merely  been  postponed.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Washington  has  not  even  grasped  what  the  Pacific  problem 
really  is.  That  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  Statesmen  wait 
on  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  in  turn  waits  on  states¬ 
men.  Who  leads  and  who  is  led  it  would  be  hard  to  determine. 
Hence  things  move  slowdy,  and  it  is  only  when  we  are  actually 
face  to  face  with  a  great  crisis  that  we  bestir  ourselves — often, 
alas,  too  late ! 

The  Pacific  nroblem  arises  from  two  main  causes  :  (1)  The 
amazing  growth  of  Japan’s  population;  (2)  the  intensification  of 
the  struggle  among  the  Powers  for  financial  and  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  vast  market  of  China. 

In  Japan,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  see  going  on  a  rapid 
process  of  industrialisation.  The  peasants  are  deserting  the  land 
for  the  towns,  and  the  increase  of  population,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  million  annually,  is  mainly  among  the  industrial  classes. 
The  Japanese  are  frequently  told  by  their  critics  that  there  is 
abundant  room  for  expansion  in  their  own  northern  island  of 
Hokkaido,  and  in  their  southern  colony  of  Formosa.  That  may 
be  true.  But  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  definitely 
become  an  industrial  people  and  cannot  so  easily  retrace  their 
steps.  We  may  deplore  the  industrialisation  of  a  once  peaceful 
agricultural  race — but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  the  Western 
Powers  that  broke  in  upon  the  seclusion  of  Japan  and  summoned 
her  to  rivalry.  To-day  she  finds  herself  faced  with  the  same 
difficulty  as  these  Western  Powers  :  she  must  create  work  for 
a  population  divorced  from  the  land.  To  do  this  .she  must  pro¬ 
cure  raw  materials  for  them  to  make  up  into  manufactured 
articles,  and  at  the  same  time  disc-over  and  develop  markets  in 
which  to  dispose  of  the  articles  so  manufactured.  Fortunately, 
both  raw  materials  and  markets  lie  temptingly  at  her  door — in 
China,  with  its  rich  undeveloped  resources,  its  weak  and  corrupt 
Government,  and  its  population  of  four  hundred  millions.  Here, 
however,  Japan  encounters  the  strong  competition  of  other 
Powers,  ])articularly  of  -(jreat  Britain,  whose  position  in  China 
trade  is  a  very  old-established  one,  and  of  the  United  States,  who, 
of  late  years,  has  shown  great  commercial  energy  and  enterprise 
in  the  Far  East,  and  has  cultivated  very  friendly  relations  with 
China.  Betw-een  the  rivalries  of  the  various  Powers  China  has, 
of  course,  fared  very  badly.  The  war  has  not  helped  matters 
much.  Both  the  United  States  and  Japan  largely  escaped  its 
ravages,  and  with  European  markets  in  chaos,  their  attention 
was  more  and  more  diverted  to  the  exploitation  of  China. 

It  is  a  sordid  story.  Japan  had  enriched  herself  during  the 
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war,  but,  of  course,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  compete  on  equal 
terms  against  the  big  money-bags  of  the  American  financiers 
who  flocked  to  China,  seeking  concessions  and  investments. 
Nevertheless,  the  advantages  were  not  all  on  one  side.  Japan 
understood  Chinese  psychology,  and  had  an  intimate  knowled"e 
of  Chinese  methods  and  weaknesses.  Moreover,  her  labour  was 
cheaper  than  that  of  Western  countries,  though  with  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  cost  and  standard  of  living  this  advantage  is  tending 
to  disappear.  Then  Japan’s  geographical  proximity  gave  her 
substantial  advantages  against  which  no  other  nation  could  possibly 
compete.  And  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  Japan  had  at  her 
command  military  power  which  she  has  never  hesitated  to  make 
use  of. 

Thus  China  was  exposed  to  all  forms  of  pressure  and  cajolery, 
and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  State  was  bankrupt  and  the  country 
from  end  to  end  was  rent  with  civil  strife.  The  Powers  are 
always  piously  complaining  of  China’s  helple.ssness  and  corrup¬ 
tion — but  how  would  they  have  fared  if  she  had  been  otherwise? 
A  strong,  self-reliant,  and  prosperous  China — such,  I  think,  is  the 
phrase  beloved  of  diplomatists — would  hardly  he  in  the  interests 
of  those  who  thrive  by  exploiting  her.  Chinese  statesmen 
frequently  declare  that  their  country’s  chaos  and  misery  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  never  left  in  peace  by  the  outside  world ;  and 
the  outside  world  always  justifies  its  aggressiveness  on  the  ground 
that  China  is  incapable  of  looking  after  her  own  affairs. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  China  to-day  cannot  manage  her  own 
household,  hut  it  is  equally  true  that  she  never  gets  what  she  so 
badly  stands  in  need  of — disinterested  help  and  sincere  advice. 
Better  that  she  were  left  alone  entirely,  than  to  be  surrounded 
as  at  present  with  a  multitude  of  false  counsellors. 

The  mere  formal  di.savowal  of  designs  upon  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  is  not  enough.  There  are  other  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  political  designs  than  by  seizing  territories.  Take  the 
example  of  Manchuria.  Here,  as  a  consequence  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  railways,  Japan  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  complete 
control,  and  this  control  she  is  extending  far  afield — to  Mon¬ 
golia  and  even  to  Siberia.  Then  she  has  made  a  number  of  .secret 
loan  agreements  with  various  provincial  governors,  and  in  return 
has  acquired  concessions.  Also  she  has  concluded  a  secret  mili¬ 
tary  agreement  with  the  Northern  Government  at  Peking,  and 
her  instructors  to  the  Chinese  Army  are  to  he  numbered  in 
hundreds.  Our  Foreign  Office  conveniently  pretends  to  be 
ignorant  of  all  these  secret  compacts,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  they  were  even  mentioned  at  Washington.  At  such  a 
'  gathering  one  must  suppose  that  the  conventions  of  polite  diplo- 
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macy  were  strictly  observed !  Both  Japan  and  America  accuse 
each  other  of  fomenting  strife  between  North  and  South,  and 
whereas  the  Japanese  profess  to  be  anxious  at  the  enormous 
investments  of  American  capital  in  Chinese  enterprises,  the 
Americans  point  to  Japan’s  secret  agreements.  The  fact  is  that 
China  is  now  the  victim  of  what  is  called,  strangely  enough, 
"peaceful  penetration  ” — a  new  phrase  which  suggests  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  our  modern  banditti — the  usurers  known  as  “financial 

magnates. 

Japanese  publicists  are  counting  upon  the  competition  of 
America,  particularly  in  the  Far  East,  to  prevent  Anglo-Saxon 
unity.  In  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  regretfully  that  the  much-heralded  Pacific  Agreement  is 
nothing  but  a  poor  makeshift.  All  parties  to  the  Agreement  are 
necessarily  keen  rivals.  Japan  hopes  to  play  off  England  against 
America,  and  France,  with  her  eye  closely  fixed  upon  the 
European  situation,  has  insisted  ujxm  inclusion  merely  because 
she  anticipates  that  one  day  she  also  will  be  able  to  take  sides 
with  advantage  to  herself.  Meanwhile,  the  exploitation  of  China 
is  to  continue.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  The  three  great 
industrial  Powers  of  the  world — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan — must  find  a  market  for  their  products.  They  are  all 
to-day  under  a  greater  necessity  than  ever  to  develop  their  trade. 
Economic  conditions  in  Europe  are  in  a  state  bordering  on  col¬ 
lapse.  lUissia  has  gone  under.  China  also  is  in  a  similar  plight. 
But  in  China  there  are  certain  elements  of  stability  which  can 
yet  be  turned  to  good  account.  Individually  the  Chinese  are 
honest  and  industrious,  and  also  there  is  a  great  deal  of  individual 
wealth  and  enterprise  in  the  country.  The  Administration  may 
be  corrupt  and  inefficient,  but  the  people  possess  solid  and 
enduring  virtues.  That  is  why,  in  spite  of  civil  wars  and  feuds 
which  are  perpetually  going  on,  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  China. 
In  these  conditions  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  the 
dishonesty  and  weakness  of  the  Government  actually  favour, 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  ^^chemes  of  foreign  capitalists  and 
merchants.  Since  Russia  has  become  transformed  nowhere  in 
the  world  can  concessions  and  commercial  privileges  be  obtained 
on  terms  so  favourable  as  in  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  three  great 
industrial  Powers  of  to-day — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan — are  under  a  special  necessity  to  expand  their  trade 
with  China.  Only  in  China  can  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
the  world’s  financial  centre,  find  adequate  outlets  for  her  surplus 
wealth  and  products;  only  in  China  can  Japan  secure  the  raw 
'naterials  and  markets  essential  to  support  her  surplus  population ; 
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only  in  China  can  Great  Britain  hope  to  recover  a  fiieatb-  j)art 
of  that  trade  which  has  been  lost  through  the  smash  in  Europe. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  is  in  some  respects  worse  than 
that  of  her  rivals.  The  United  States  and  Japan  have  each  a 
solid  basis  of  agriculture  left  to  fall  back  upon  if  the  worst  comeB 
to  the  worst.  It  is  true  that  in  both  countries  industry  tends 
to  thrive  more  and  more  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  'But 
nevertheless,  agriculture  exists  on  a  great  scale.  With  us  it  is 
different.  To  say  that  our  export  trade  is  our  life’s  blood  is  no 
exaggeration.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  Power  we,  too,  must  seek  with  renewed  energy  expansion 
in  the  vast  markets  of  China. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  to  trade  on  a  large  scale 
w’ith  China  is  essential  to  all  three  Powers.  To  that  extent  one 
can  admit  the  principle  of  common  interest.  But  in  reality  the 
three  Powers  are  very  keen  rivals.  Perhaps  this  would  not  matter 
so  much  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  state  of  China  is 
so  very  chaotic.  Yet,  as  I  before  pointed  out,  it  is  in  this  chaotic 
state  that  we  find  the  source  of  all  those  “splendid  commercial 
opportunities  ”  which  are  said  to  exist.  .  History  shows  that  in 
such  circumstances,  all  talk  about  equal  opportunity  is  a  sheer 
mockery.  The  “plums”  go  to  those  who  play  most  skilfully 
upon  China’s  frailties — who,  in  a  word,  intrigue  the  best.  More¬ 
over,  from  the  very  start  each  player  holds  a  different  hand. 
To  begin  with,  America  possesses  all  the  money,  and  trade  to¬ 
day  follows  finance  rather  than  the  flag.  Japan,  on  her  part, 
sits,  so  to  speak,  on  the  top  step  of  the  classic  Oi^en  Door,  and 
has  a  very  useful  knoAv ledge  of  Oriental  “manners  and  customs,’’ 
in  which  we  may  include  an  infinite  capacity  for  bribing  the  right 
people,  while  in  the  background  there  is  always  that  sinister 
military  power  to  support  her  demands.  Great  Britain  also  has 
some  special  advantages  of  her  own.  These  advantages  summed 
up  consist  in  a  solid  reputation  resulting  from  her  l)eing  “the 
oldest  established  firm.”  But  such  a  status  is  not  without  its 
drawbficks  too — and  very  serious  drawbacks  they  are  in  these 
days  of  hustle  and  superficial  and  showy  enterprise.  We  are 
conservative,  slow-moving,  and  rather  apt  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  the  superior  shopkeeper  who  waits  for  customers  to  come  to 
him.  We  shall  need  something  more  than  “a  solid  reputation’’ 
if  we  are  to  compete  against  the  lively  Japanese  and  the  equally 
wide-awake  American.  Our  solid  methods  were  all  very  well  in 
the  old  days  when  the  Japanese  were  not  serious  trade  rivals,  and 
when  we  were  the  foremost  financial  nation,  and  America  had 
not  cornered  the  world’s  wealth. 

One  cannot,  unfortunately,  discuss  the  Far  Eastern  problem 
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without  “talkin'^  business.”  In  the  Far  East,  as,  indeed,  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  to-day,  diplomacy  is  quite  subordinate  to 
economics,  diplomacy  is  indeed  economics.  The  Powers  declare 
that  their  aim  is  to  see  established  a  strong  and  independent 
China;  and  all  the  while  they  must  know,  if  they  are  honest  with 
themselves,  that  their  own  economic  order  is  compelling  them 
to  activities  which  will  prevent  China  from  becoming  strong  and 
independent,  and  which,  if  carried  to  their  logical  end,  will  result 
in  a  clash  among  themselves. 

The  Japanese,  who,  unlike  the  Western  Powers,  are  not  satu¬ 
rated  with  sentiment,  perceive  where  they  are  going.  They  have 
been  willing  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments  which 
does  not  impair  in  the  slightest  degree  their  unassailable  position 
in  the  Far  East.  At  the  same  time  they  continue  to  maintain 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  army  in  the  world.  In 
so  far  as  the  Washington  Conference  permits  them  to  effect  naval 
economies  it  will  relieve  their  internal  difficulties,  which  were 
certainly  becoming  rather  pressing.  For  this  the  Japanese  must 
be  profoundly  grateful  to  President  Harding.  But  to  speak  quite 
plainly,  they  have  given  up  nothing  that  matters.  Their  secret 
military  and  economic  agreements  with  China  remain,  and  they 
still  possess  a  colossal  army  with  a  navy  strong  enough  to  ensure 
against  all  comers  the  safe  transport  of  troops  to  the  Asiatic 
continent.  Obviously  it  is  solely  with  a  view  to  possible  service 
on  the  Asiatic  continent  that  Japan  maintains  this  army  ;  indeed, 
all  her  military  and  naval  arrangements  are  intended  for  one 
[.Teat  purpose  only  :  to  preserve  her  hegemony  in  the  East. 

The  idea  which  widely  prevails,  particularly  in  America,  that 
Japan  contemplated  in  the  event  of  war  an  invasion  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  .\merica  is  romantic  nonsense.  Japan’s  ambition  is 
;Tand  enough  without  attributing  to  it  impossible  dreams.  She 
is  determined  to  be  first  in  the  East.  First  in  everything.  First 
in  trade,  and  first  in  military  power.  Towards  this  end  she  is 
proceeding  cautiously,  but  with  great  deliberation  and  foresight. 
She  realises  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  she  can  embark 
upon  serious  colonisation.  Her  people  show  no  great  inclination 
to  settle  in  Korea,  which  is  now  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
or  in  Manchuria,  where  Japanese  political  and  commercial  in¬ 
fluence  is  predominant.  For  one  thing  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  with  the  local  labour.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  climate.  These  Japanese  do  not  thrive  well  in  cold 
climates;  the  Malayan  strain  in  their  blood  draws  them  instinc¬ 
tively  towards  the  south  and  the  sunshine.  We  can  well  under- 
I  I'tand  why  the  fruit-farms  of  the  Californian  coast  once  had  irre¬ 
sistible  attractions  for  the  overflow  of  their  population.  Emigra- 
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tion  in  this  direction  now  denied  them  by  America,  they  do 
not  go  to  Korea  or  to  Manchuria,  but  prefer  to  remain  in  their 
own  homeland.  I  have  always  imagined  that  the  Japanese 
Government  was  not  at  all  averse  to  stopping  the  flow  of  emi. 
grants  to  California.  Their  real  aim  at  present  is  to  keep  all 
Japanese  at  home,  or  near  home,  as  far  as  is  possible,  and  liter- 
ally  under  the  Japanese  flag.  But  they  have  made  much  of  the 
emigration  embargo  in  order  to  force  recognition  of  their  special 
position  on  China. 

And  events  have  abundantly  justified  their  astuteness.  But 
the  consequences  are  twofold  :  (1)  The  inevitable  victimisation 
of  helpless  China ;  (2)  the  intensification  of  an  industrial  problem 
in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Government  realises  that  the  time  is  unfavourable 
for  an  openly  aggressive  policy.  Hence  their  methods  are  subtle 
— or,  as  we  say  to-day — statesmanlike.  They  seek  to  establish 
their  influence  over  powerful  Chinese  politicians  and  leaders,  to 
foment  strife  between  North  and  South,  and,  employing  the 
general  corruption  and  disorder  to  their  own  advantage,  gain 
control  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials  so  essential  to  the  life 
and  expansion  of  their  own  industries.  And  one  must  confess 
that  unless  they  are  prepared  to  go  back  to  the  Japan  of  the 
Shoguns  they  can  do  little  else.  Always  bear  in  mind  that 
America  and  the  'British  Dominions  shut  out  their  emigrants, 
and  that  at  present  they  possess  no  overseas  territories  of  their 
own  where  conditions  are  suitable  for  colonisation.  So  long  as 
the  military  party  can  point  to  these  facts,  so  long  will  they 
remain  in  the  ascendancy.  For,  as  things  are  now,  theirs  is  a 
policy  of  practical  patriotism,  and  the  people  whose  very  existence 
is  at  stake  naturally  listen  to  them  ;  while  even  the  politicians  of 
the  so-called  liberal  school  dare  not  wholly  disown  them. 

It  is,  I  think,  very  evident  that  Japan  will  not  for  ever  be 
content  with  merely  economic  penetration  of  China,  with  all  the 
inconveniences  and  disagreeableness  which  it  brings  in  its  train. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  from  now  on  her  industrial  progress 
will  be  rapid — amazingly  so.  There  will  assuredly  arise  a  desire 
not  only  to  control  sources  of  raw  material,  hut  to  colonise  terri¬ 
tories  in  which  these  sources  are  situated,  and  those  territories 
also  to  which  the  resultant  manufactured  articles  are  exjwrted. 
When  that  day  comes  Japan  will,  I  confidently  predict,  seek 
expansion  in  the  south,  where  climatic  conditions  are  agreeable. 
In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  urged,  the  moral  outlook  of  the 
world  will  change.  Perhaps.  If  it  is  to  change  we  certainly 
have  no  time  to  lose.  One  of  the  first  signs  will  be  reparation  all 
round  to  China,  a  measure  which  was  shirked  at  Washington; 
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otherwise  a  rising  nation  like  Japan  will  readily  justify  fresh 
iniquities  by  the  fashionable  law  of  necessity,  and  by  pointing  to 
the  unjust  acts  and  unlawful  possessions  of  others. 

Washington  did  not,  and  could  not,  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
Far  Eastern  question.  To  have  handed  over  to  Japan  Southern 
China  would  have  been  a  denial  of  the  very  principles  which 
the  Conference  professed.  Even  if  conventional  regard  for  ethics 
did  not  oi)erate,  jealousy  among  the  participants  would  have 
prohibited  so  “large  ”  and  drastic  a  solution. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Washington  refused  to 
understand  the  only  real  issue  which  justified  a  Conference  at 
all;  the  issue  of  Japan’s  economic  predicament.  Had  it  done  so 
it  would  have  been  brought  face  to  face  w  ith  the  crisis  of  the 
world’s  economic  predicament — a  crisis  caused  by  the  senseless 
industrial  development  and  competition  of  the  various  nations 
which  is  the  true  cause  of  the  rivalry  in  armaments. 

The  Four-Power  Agreement  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the 
Pacific  entirely  ignores  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and  the  realities 
of  the  present.  It  is  merely  a  device  of  the  diplomatists  to 
justify  all  the  previous  hopes  that  were  centred  upon  Washington. 
But  it  is  neither  a  solution  nor  even  the  beginning  of  a  solution. 
Even  so  famous  a  publicist  as  H.  G.  Wells  deludes  himself  with 
the  idea  that  a  real  start  has  been  made  at  Washington  with  the 
creation  of  the  New  World,  and  thinks  that  further  Conferences 
will  be  held  at  which  progress  will  be  automatic,  so  to  speak. 
How  he  can  believe  in  all  this  when  he  himself  realised  that 
China  was  the  test,  is  hard  to  understand.  Whenever  a  Con¬ 
ference  does  meet  in  the  future  it  will  .still  be  faced  with  this 
unanswered  question  :  Can  we  deny  Japan  those  possibilities  of 
expansion  which  we  ourselves  possess? 

Even  if  consideration  for  China  actually  existed  it  would  hardly 
justify  the  hypocrisy  of  continued  evasion.  Yet  the  longer  the 
issue  is  deferred,  the  more  threatening  will  the  Far  Eastern  situa¬ 
tion  become.  It  may  be  that  it  is  incapable  of  solution  until 
some  New  World  older  emerges.  If  that  be  so  the  sooner  we 
declare  our  civilisation  bankrupt  the  better.  For  if  it  can  only 
linger  on  by  battening  on  China  and  germinating  wars,  we  are 
living  not  even  in  a  fool’s  paradise — but  in  a  madman’s  hell. 


Lancelot  Lawton. 
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The  activity  now  being  displayed  in  the  work  of  anti-revolu¬ 
tionary  propaganda  is  a  fact  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
moderate  men.  The  wonder  is  that  this  kind  of  activity  has  been 
so  long  delayed.  We  must  also  observe  with  regret  that  owing 
to  certain  difi&culties  it  has  thus  far  been  less  efficient  than  it 
might  have  been. 

Of  such  difficulties  the  most  obvious  is  this.  Propagandist 
bodies  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  number  that  many  persons 
who  might  otherwise  be  willing  to  give  them  financial  support 
are  often  unable  to  distinguish  one  of  these  bodies  from  the  rest, 
or  see  why  they  should  give  .^'lOO  to  A  rather  than  to  B,  C,  orD. 

Another  difficulty  or  class  of  difficulties  is  as  follows.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  opinions  held  by  too  many  moderate  men — men  conserva¬ 
tive  by  interest  and  by  temperament — to  the  effect  that,  though 
the  course  of  revolution  ought  to  be  checked  somehow,  no  mere 
scheme  of  propaganda  wdll  have  the  effect  of  checking  it.  Any 
scheme  of  propaganda  which  represents  serious  thought  and  know¬ 
ledge  must  consist,  they  say,  of  arguments  addressed  to  one  or 
other,  or  both,  of  two  classes — the  comparatively  uneducated 
many,  and  the  exceptionally  cultivated  few.  If  we  address  our 
arguments  to  the  many,  they  will  be  useless,  for  the  many  will 
not  understand  them.  If  we  address  them  to  the  few  they  will 
be  superfluous,  for  the  fevv  are,  as  a  whole,  opponents  of  revolu¬ 
tion  already.  Such  critics  look,  therefore,  on  all  schemes  of 
propaganda  whatsoever  with  a  kind  of  impatient  listlessness,  and 
say,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  that  the  course  of  revolution  can 
be  checked  in  one  way  only,  namely,  by  leaving  it  to  wreck  itself 
on  its  owm  consequences. 

To  those  whose  minds  are  paralysed  by  reflections  such  as  these 
the  proper  advice  is  simple.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  belief  that 
a  scientifically  conducted  propaganda  has  no  practical  tendency  to 
fortify  the  existing  order,  let  them  turn  their  attention  to  their 
opponents  and  consider  how  successful  by  means  of  pure 
propagandism  they  have  been  in  undermining  it  or  in 
dangerously  reducing  its  stability.  Of  this  fact  let  us  take  the 
two  most  notorious  examples  with  which  modern  history  has 
provided  us. 

Of  revolutionary  propagandists  in  more  or  less  modern  times 
the  two  most  celebrated  and  successful  have  been  Marx  and 
Henry  George.  Let  us  consider  in  detail  the  propagandist 
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methods  which  were  employed  by  them,  and  which  in  both  cases 
were  virtually  the  same. 

Each  of  these  celebrated  men  was  at  first  his  own  apostle,  in 
the  sense  that  his  social  gospel  was  first  set  forth  in  a  treatise 
written  by  himself.  The  Gospel  according  to  George  being 
called  Progress  and  Poverty,  that  of  Marx  (as  Anglicised)  being 
called  *1  Treatise  on  Capital.  No  two  books  were  ever  written 
of  which  the  practical  effects  on  opinion  became  in  a  shorter  time 
more  widely  diffused ;  and  yet  few  books  have  ever  been  written 
less  calculated  to  attract  the  taste  of  the  average  reader  or  less 
susceptible  of  being  understood  by  him. 

George,  indeed,  unlike  Marx,  w’as  master  of  a  literary  style, 
which,  despite  a  not  infrequent  flatulence,  has  gained  for  him 
certain  readers  who  had  no  inclination  to  be  his  disciples ;  but 
Progress  and  Poverty,  regarded  as  a  serious  exposition  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles,  and  as  a  means  by  which  these  could  be  brought 
home  to  the  masses,  owed  all  its  weight  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
plexus  of  technical  reasonings  which  were  linked  together  with 
great  dialectical  skill,  but  which  were  at  the  same  time  so  intricate 
that  few  readers  could  follow  them. 

To  the  treatise  of  Marx  on  Capital  similar  observations  apply, 
and  with  even  greater  force.  No  propagandist  work — not  even 
Progress  and  Poverty — has  equalled  this  w'ork  of  Marx  in  respect 
of  its  influence  on  multitudes  of  average  men ;  and  yet  his 
most  ardent  follow’ers  have  admitted  that  even  to  students  his 
style  is  little  short  of  repulsive.  Indeed,  he  seems  sometimes  to 
have  gone  intentionally  out  of  his  way  with  a  view  to  rendering 
his  expositions  more  difficult  than  they  need  have  been  by  trans¬ 
lating  them  into  obscure  algebraical  formulae,  which  mathema¬ 
ticians  have  described  as  possessing  little  significance,  and  by 
which,  for  the  average  man,  confusion  was  worse  confounded. 

Thus  the  history  of  propagandism  in  the  more  or  less  recent 
past  confronts  ns  with  the  paradoxical  fact  that  the  arguments 
which,  when  used  in  the  interests  of  conservatism,  many  would 
dismiss  as  useless  because  they  were  “over  the  heads  of  the  multi- 
tnde  ’’  are  arguments  of  es.sentially  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
have  provided  the  most  successful  revolutionary  campaigns  wdth 
their  starting-point. 

How  is  this  fact,  then,  to  be  explained?  It  will  become  explic¬ 
able  if  we  consider  that  it  is  a  fact  w'hich  is  not  peculiar  to 
propagandism  in  the  world  of  political  and  social  struggles.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  w'orld  of  innovation  and  counter-innovations 
generally — ^religious,  philosophic,  and  scientific.  These  have  all 
begun  with  propaganda  of  which,  as  originally  set  forth,  the 
masses  of  mankind  understood  little  or  nothing.  Much  of  the 
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scepticism  which  is  uow  prevalent  with  regard  to  the  Biblical 
account  of  man’s  place  in  the  universe  affects  the  minds  of  school 
boys  no  less  than  the  minds  of  sages ;  but  it  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  substitution  of  the  Copernican  astronomy  for  the 
Ptolemaic — a  feat  accomplished  by  reasoning,  of  which  not  one 
man  out  of  a  hundred  could  give  an  intelligible  account  in  an 
examination  paper.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  modern 
conceptions  of  evolution — especially  those  which  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  Darwin ;  but  our  best  illustration  is  provided 
by  the  case  of  Bacon,  as  considered  in  the  light  of  the  luminous 
criticisms  of  Macaulay. 

The  personal  influence  of  Bacon  was  exerted  through  two 
treatises,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Novum  Organon. 
“But,”  says  Macaulay,  “the  Novum  Organon,  though  it  is  much 
talked  about,  is  seldom  read.  It  has,  indeed,  produced  a  vast 
effect  on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  but  it  has  produced  this  effect, 
not  directly,  but  through  the  operation  of  intermediate  agents; 
and  it  is  these  intermediate  agents — a  class  widely  diffused, 
though  relatively  small — who  alone  have  been  influenced  by 
Bacon’s  teaching  directly,  and  who,  transmitting  it  to  the  multi¬ 
tude,  ‘  have  moved  the  intellect  that  has  moved  the  world.’  ’’ 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  revolutionary  propagandists  of 
to-day  and  see  to  what,  as  applied  to  these  men,  the  foregoing 
observations  come.  They  come  to  this  :  that  the  success  of  such 
men,  just  like  the  success  of  Bacon,  has  been  achieved  by  three 
processes. 

First,  we  have  the  formulation  by  some  constructive  genius 
of  certain  doctrines  in  some  carefully  elaborated  treatise,  which 
is  scientific  and  non-|)opnlar  in  style,  and  appeals  only  to  trained 
thinkers — a  class  relatively  small,  but  very  widely  diffused. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  assimilation  of  these  doctrines  by 
members  of  this  picked  minority — Macaulay’s  ”  intermediate 
agents  ” — in  such  a  way  that  these  doctrines  become  their  own. 

Thirdly,  w'e  have  translations  of  these  doctrines  by  these  same 
“intermediate  agents  ”  into  language  adapted  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  masses,  so  that  the  masses  may  in  some  effective  way 
become  imbued  by  (them  and  cherish  them  as  fraught  with 
promise  of  substantial  benefit  to  themselves. 

These  three  processes  have — let  it  be  said  once  more — been 
used  as  instruments  of  revolution  with  formidable  and  rapid 
success ;  and  the  moral  of  this  fact  is  that  processes  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  no  less  efficacious  in  counteracting  the  revolutionary 
spirit  than  they  liave  been,  and  still  are,  in  fomenting  it. 

.\nd  now  from  these  general  considerations  let  us  pass  on  to 
those  which  here  more  immediately  concern  us.  The  processes 
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just  described  as  essential  to  the  work  of  propaganda  might,  for 
anything  that  has  thus  far  been  said  to  the  contrary,  be  carried 
Qiit  by  individuals  or  small  groups  of  individuals  without  any 
of'^anised  coherence.  What  here  mainly  concerns  us  is  this 
propagandist  work  as  carried  out  by  organised  Associations. 

Kvery  I’ropagandist  Association  must  have  something  definite 
to  teach,  and  the  first  two  questions  which  naturally  arise  are 
these:  What  shall  the  teachings  be?  and,  By  what  machinery 
shall  they  be  disseminated?  It  is,  moreover,  sufiiciently  obvious 
that  these  two  questions,  which  are  essentially  distinct  in  kind, 
diall  be  settled  by  two  Directorates — an  Administrative  Direc¬ 
torate  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Teaching  Directorate  on  the  other. 
Tl)e  Administrative  Directorate  will  undertake  the  business  of 
providing  the  Teaching  J)irectorate  with  opportunities  of  prose¬ 
cuting  its  work  to  the  best  advantage,  such  as  meetings,  speeches, 
debates,  the  dissemination  of  printed  matter,  arrangements  re¬ 
lating  to  the  staff  which  the  Association  will  employ,  and  so  forth. 
Ill  the  starting  of  an  Association  the  task  of  the  Administrative 
Directorate  will  come  first,  but  in  the  actual  working  of  such  a 
Bcheme,  when  once  it  has  been  set  on  foot,  it  will,  in  respect  of  its 
importance,  be  subordinate  to  the  Teaching  Directorate,  since  it  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  latter  that  the  former  will  come  into 
existence  and  the  work  of  the  Teaching  Directorate  is  what  here 
alone  concerns  ns. 

The  Teaching  Directorate  of  a  Propagandist  Association  will 
probably  consist  of  several  men  ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  might  just  as  well  consist  of  one,  and  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  here  to  speak  of  the  group  as  though  it  were  actually 
M)me  single  individual.  This  individual,  whom  we  may  here 
call  “The  Philosopher,”  corresjxinds  to  the  great  and  leading 
thinkers  of  whom  Macaulay  found  a  conspicuous  type  in  'Bacon. 
He  need  not  necessarily  be  an  original  thinker  as  Marx  was,  but 
he  must,  as  a  man  who  is  undertaking  to  counteract  the  teaching 
of  revolutionaries,  be  as  well  acquainted  with  their  arguments 
as  are  the  ablest  of  the  revolutionaries  themselves.  He  must  be, 
from  long  study,  familiar  with  the  nature  of  their  errors ;  he  must 
be  consequently  competent  to  establish  by  strict  scientific  reason¬ 
ing,  corresponding  truths  in  place  of  them ;  he  must  be  fully 
equipped  with  facts,  statistical  or  otherwise,  by  which  his  argu¬ 
ments  may  he  illustrated. 

A  Philosopher  being  assumed,  to  w'hom  facilities  for  teaching 
are  entrusted  by  a  Propagandist  Association,  what  will  be  the 
situation  then?  The  I’hilosoplier’s  work  will  begin  to  be  useful 
only  when  he  im])arts  his  knowledge  to  others ;  but  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  knowledge  is  profound,  the  persons  who  are  capable 
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of  assimilating  it  will  be  relatively  few  in  number,  it  will,  as  is 
often  objected,  be  “over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,”  and  yet  itu 
the  multitude  that  he  desires  ultimately  to  reach.  His  first  task 
then,  is  to  reach  the  “  intermediate  agents,”  members  of  which 
class  will  be  found  everywhere,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  tasks  of 
the  Administrative  Directorate  to  bring  the  Philosopher  and  the 
“intermediate  agents  ”  into  touch  with  one  another,  so  that  the 
former  may  instruct  the  latter  in  accordance  with  some  organised 
system,  and  the  latter,  when  thus  educated,  may  pass  on  theii 
message  to  the  masses.  The  primary  question  is,  therefore,  how 
the  Philosopher,  or  a  small  group  associated  with  him,  shall 
educate  the  general  staff  of  educators. 

This  may  be  done,  and  is  being  done,  in  many  ways— by 
lectures,  for  example,  and  economic  classes  all  over  the  country; 
but  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  will  be  that  of  semi- 
popular  tracts,  all  interconnected,  and  inspired  by  the  Philo- 
sopher,  or  by  his  own  immediate  allies.  By  means  of  such 
tracts,  disseminated  at  suitable  intervals,  and  all  interconnected, 
two  important  objects  will  be  secured  not  obtainable  otherwise. 
All  the  “intermediate  agents”  will  be  saying  the  same  thing, 
and  what  they  say  will  consist  of  parts  which  are  logically 
coherent,  and  which  will  give  those  who  study  them  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  fundamentals. 

The  importance  of  unanimity  and  comprehensive  coherence  of 
teaching  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  realised  by  some  of  those 
engaged  in  propaganda  work  to-day.  These  persons  may  be 
sometimes  heard  congratulating  themselves  on  the  number  of 
economic  classes  that  have  been  by  this  time  established  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
ask  what  the  teaching  imparted  at  such  classes  is.  One  set  of 
doctrines  may  be  preached  by  a  lecturer  at  Gateshead,  another 
may  be  preached  at  Glasgow.  If  an  Association  speaks  with 
various  voices,  its  doctrines,  however  carefully  enunciated,  will 
possess  no  cumulative  force. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  Propagandist 
Associations  is  this  :  that  such  bodies,  as  at  present  established 
and  at  work,  deal,  or  attempt  to  deal,  with  questions  of  principle 
and  fact  which  are  of  two  kinds,  differing  from  one  another  in  a 
manner  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed. 

One  kind  consists  of  general  facts  and  principles  which  are 
relatively  and  practically  permanent,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
nature  of  rent. 


The  other  consists  of  a  variety  of  particular  problems  which 
are  constantly  changing  their  shape,  such  as  the  international 
values  of  the  currencies  of  different  countries,  and  of  the  schemes 
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(0  be  pursued  with  a  view  to  reducing  tlie  confusions  thus  arising 
to  order.  The  merits  of  all  such  schemes  depend  on  permanent 
principles,  but  the  application  of  these  principles  changes  and 
jjjuo^fied  by  special  emergencies.  For  example,  a  man  takes 
a  one-berth  cabin  on  a  steamer.  Normally  he  would  have  a 
fight  to  the  exclusive  occupation  of  this.  To  allow  a  stranger 
to  intrude  on  his  privacy  would  be  an  outrageous  breach  of  con¬ 
tract.  But  if  the  ship  struck  an  iceberg  and  was  in  danger 
of  foundering,  it  might  be  necessary  that  his  private  room  should 
be  turned  into  a  public  thoroughfare  so  that  it  might  be  an  avenue 
of  escape  for  other  passengers,  or  be  entered  by  engineers  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  some  damage  to  the  ship’s  structure.  All 
kinds  of  problems  of  this  order  may  arise,  which,  though  they 
depend  on  general  principles,  demand  a  momentary  violation  of 
them;  and  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  .\s.sociations,  when 
dealin"  with  such  problems,  to  deal  with  them  in  different  ways. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  reasons  why  Associations,  all  of  which 
have  the  common  object  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  to  many  persons 
seems  sui)erfluous.  With  regard  to  many  concrete  problems 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise  amongst  persons  who  are  in 
complete  agreement  otherwise ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that,  underlying  these,  there  are  certain  facts  and  principles 
which  are  ]iermanent,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  teaching  of 
any  .\nti-Revolutionary  Association  .should  be  unanimous. 
Further,  it  may  be  added  that ,  so  far  as  is  possible ,  the  teachings 
of  each  Association  should,  as  to  such  matters,  be  in  agreement 
with  the  teachings  of  the  rest. 

How  is  this  unanimity  with  regard  to  fundamental  principles 
and  facts  to  be  secured?  Its  importance  is  apt  to  be  under¬ 
rated,  for  unless  there  is  unanimity  as  to  such  matters 
as  these  one  propagandist  will  be  teaching  one  thing,  and 
another  will  be  teaching  another,  and  the  teachings  as  a 
whole  will  have  no  cumulative  effect.  What  is  wanted  is 
that,  with  regard  to  fundamental  principles  and  facts, 
there  should  be  some  central  source  of  information  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  teachers  alike ,  and  dealing  solely  with  fundamentals 
IS  to  which  propagandists  would  naturally  agree  when  once  they 
were  plainly  stated,  and  ascertained  by  systematic  study.  The 
more  obvious  examples  will  be  found  in  the  domain  of  statistics. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  it  was  solemnly  asserted  by  Mr. 
Snowden  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  all  the  increased  wealth  of  this  country 
bid  gone  into  the  hands  of  those  “who  were  enormously  rich 
already and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few'  skilled  mechanics, 
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the  wage  workers  were  poorer  thau  they  were  a  bundled  yean 
ago.  Now  here  we  have  a  question  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
mere  logical  argument.  It  is  one  which  can  be  settled  by  his¬ 
torical  evidence  only.  Such  evidence  exists,  and  it  entirely  con- 
tradicts  Mr.  Snowden’s  grotesque  assertion.  But  this  evidence 
is  scattered  over  pages  of  otlicial  pubUcations,  most  of  them 
wholly  unknown  to  the  general  reader ;  and  to  unearth  it,  to 
digest  it,  and  to  reduce  to  a  generally  intelligible  form,  is  a  task 
which,  were  he  left  to  perform  it  for  himself,  would  take  an 
average  propagandist  long  months  to  accomplish,  whereas,  if 
presented  to  him  in  succinct  form  by  an  expert  student,  he 
might  qualify  himself  for  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  case  in 
the  course  of  an  afternoon. 

What  applies  to  statistical  facts  applies  to  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  also.  In  both  cases  there  are  certain  truths  in  respect  of 
which,  when  they  have  once  been  clearly  explained,  the  teaching 
members  of  all  Anti-Revolutionary  Associations  will  agree.  The 
desideratum  in  all  such  cases  is  explanation  of  an  adequate  kind. 
As  to  other  matters — as  to  particular  applications  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples  to  concrete  situations  as  they  arise — each  Association  will 
tend  to  teachings  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself,  and— what  is 
still  more  important — it  will  tend  to  develop  methods  of  organi¬ 
sation  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  also. 

Here  we  are  brought  back  to  the  fact  to  which  attention  was 
called  at  starting,  namely,  that  in  many  quarters  the  opinion 
prevails  that  Propagandist  Associations  are  too  numerous  already, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  further  fact  that  this  opinion  will 
probably  reflect  itself  in  existing  Associations  themselves.  Hence 
if  any  new  body,  such  as  that  which  has  here  been  described  as 
“a  central  source  of  information,”  should  be  established,  it  may 
be  urged  that  existing  Associations  would  look  on  it  with  jealousy 
as  an  intruder,  and  at  all  events  show  little  alacrity  in  making  1 
use  of  its  services. 

The  answer  to  such  objections  is  this  :  that  the  “central  source 
of  information  ”  w^hich  is  here  suggested,  and  which  we  may 
briefly  call  “the  Bureau,”  w'ould  be  open  to  no  such  criticism. 
Instead  of  tending  to  antagonise  any  existing  Associations,  or 
interfere  with  their  work  and  methods,  it  would  aim  at  perform¬ 
ing  a  function  which  would  be  equally  serviceable  to  all.  In 
w’hat  manner,  then,  would  this  work  be  accomplished?  What  is 
here  sngge.sted  is  that,  such  a  Bureau  having  been  established, 
and  its  staff,  consisting  of  a  small  and  independent  group  of 
students  and  systematic  thinkers,  having  been  secured,  the  in¬ 
formation  which  it  collected  and  digested  should  be  imparted 
to  the  popular  educators — Macaulay’s  ^‘intermediate  agents’  — 
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by  means  of  a  series  of  special  tracts,  all  interconnected  and 
ijguedat  suitable  intervals,  and  each  dealing  with  some  particular 
question  of  general  principles  or  statistics,  as  current  events  aad 
controversies  should  from  time  to  time  demand.  These  tracts 
would,  in  point  of  style,  be  addressed  not  to  the  masses,  but  to 
the  more  serious  and  systematic  thinkers,  by  whom,  whether  as 
jnombers  of  Associations  or  otherwise,  the  masses  are  ultimately 
to  be  taught.  S4.ich  work,  so  far  as  existing  Associations  are 
concerned,  would  constitute  no  trespass  on  their  province.  Asso¬ 
ciations  or  members  of  their  teaching  staffs  could  use  it  in  what 
manner  they  pleased ,  and  so  far  as  it  was  used  it  would  have  tw'o 
invaluable  results.  It  would  tend  to  unify  the  teachings  of  propa¬ 
gandist  bodies  generally,  and  it  would  facilitate  the  acquisition  and 
aasimilation  of  knowledge  which  Associations  might  supply  to 
their  teaching  staffs  otherwise. 

In  speaking  of  the  teachers  to  whom  the  Bureau  might  be  ser¬ 
viceable,  reference  has  been  mainly  made  to  the  class — the 
“intermediate  agents  ’  ’ — in  whom  the  Teaching  Directorates  of 
.Issocintions  would  be  likely  to  find  their  most  numerous  emis- 
series.  Most  of  these  w'ould  presumably  consist  of  persons  who 
have  to  earn  their  livelihoods  by  some  systematic  occupation, 
and  who  consequently  have  had  little  time  for  mastering  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  economic  science  independently,  but  who  are,  never¬ 
theless,  naturally  keen-witted  and  alert,  and  capable  of  grasping 
facts  and  principles  in  a  very  efficient  way  when  once  these  have 
been  carefully  put  before  them,  and  their  practical  bearings  indi¬ 
cated.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  earning  of  their  own 
livelihoods  involves  a  constant  contact  with  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  affairs,  tends  to  sharpen  their  faculties,  though  it 
diminishes  their  time  for  study. 

But  it  is  not  to  such  men  only  that  the  Bureau  here  in  question 
would  be  calculated  to  render  valuable  help.  On  numerous 
occasions  it  could  render  similar  help  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
Parliamentary  candidates,  and  their  agents,  chairmen  of  political 
meetings,  and  other  persons  carrying  weight  with  them  in  their 
several  neighbourhoods,  and  from  whom  something  illuminating 
and  guiding  in  the  way  of  canvassing  or  speaking  is  expected. 

Let  us  take  a  few  simple  examples.  An  anti-revolutionary 
propagandist,  whether  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  is 
asked  to  discuss  publicly  the  distribution  of  land  in  this  country, 
the  “unearned  increment  of  rent  ”  arising  from  urban  sites, 
or  the  amount  of  food  produced  in  this  country  from  its  total 
agncultural  area.  Here  we  have  questions  which,  though  in 
abeyance  at  the  present  time,  are  certain  in  the  near  future  to 
he  once  more  subjects  of  controversy  between  revolutionary 
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extremists  and  their  opponents.  All  these  questions,  though 
general  principles  are  involved  in  them,  depend  for  their  practical 
significance  on  certain  statistical  facts,  such  as  the  number  o( 
landlords  now  owning  properties  of  certain  areas,  from  the  largest 
down  to  the  smallest,  together  with  their  aggregate  rental  values 
— the  fraction  of  the  national  income  represented  from  year  to 
year  by  the  increment  of  the  rent  of  building-sites— the  amount 
of  food-stuifs  (meat  and  grain)  produced  in  this  country  now  and 
at  previous  epochs,  as  compared  with  the  total  population.  No 
anti-revolutionary  propagandist  could  discuss  with  any  effect  the 
wild  schemes  of  land-reformers  unless  he  had  the  figures  relating 
to  such  matters  at  his  fingers’  ends ;  but  how,  if  asked  to  discuse 
such  schemes  at  a  moment’s  notice,  should  he  know  what  the 
figures  are  ?  He  could  not  find  them  out  for  himself.  He  may 
have  seen  some  of  them  in  newspapers,  but  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  have  forgotten  them,  and  will  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  Here  are  examples  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  Bureau 
here  suggested  would  perform  for  him  a  signal  and  typical  service. 
As  to  each  of  the  detailed  questions,  the  Bureau  would  provide 
him  with  a  tract  specially  devoted  to  it,  and  conveying  to  him 
digested  information  for  which  otherwise  he  might  seek  in  vain, 
but  which,  when  clearly  presented  to  him,  he  might  use  on  a 
platform  as  easily  as  he  could  were  they  his  own  notes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  the  matter  here  in  question 
otherwise  than  by  rough  suggestion ;  but  before  concluding  these 
observations  we  may  for  a  moment  return  to  one  which  has  been 
already  emphasised.  That  point  is  as  follows  :  The  functions  of 
the  suggested  Bureau  w^ould  not  be  to  interfere  with  those  of 
any  Associations  now  existing,  but  to  offer  them  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices  of  which  they  could  make  w  hat  use  they  pleased ;  and  of 
such  services  one  of  the  most  important  would  be  that  of  unify¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  fundamental  facts  and  principles  are  concerned, 
the  teachings  which  existing  Associations  would  continue  to 
promulgate  as  independently  as  they  do  now. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 


CONCERNING  EMMA  BOV  ARY  :  A  CENTENARY  NOTE. 

Dobs  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Gustave  Flaubert  in  December 
1821  excuse  further  comment  upon  a  genius  concerning  whom  “  of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end,”  whether  in  English,  French, 
Russian  or  German  ?  When  the  rare  distinction  of  his  disciples 
and  admirers  is  considered,  it  seems  over-bold  to  dare  to  speak 
again.  Yet  surely  the  social  unrest  of  our  times,  mirrored  in  the 
impasse  in  our  divorce  courts,  warrants  the  underlining  of  one 
arresting  truth.  Legions  of  novelists,  skilled  and  unskilled,  have 
written  books  to  prove  that  “the  wages  of  sin  is  death.” 
Madame  Borary  stands  a  chef  d'ceuvre  to  insist  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  weariness.  The  tragic  end  of  Emma  Bovary  is  not 
more  tragic  than  the  sinister  disillusion  meeting  her  at  every  step 
along  the  road  to  ruin. 

Is  not  such  a  moral  of  value,  enforced  as  it  is  with  unflinching 
realism  and  unsurpassed  technique?  There  are  not  a  few  to-day 
ready  to  face  death  with  philosophy,  who  beceme  cowards  when 
confronted  with  disgust  of  life.  To  teach  them  that  satiety  is 
contingent  to  despair  is  no  easy  task.  Flaubert  set  himself  to 
it  with  iron  resolution  in  what  Mr.  Gosse  curiously  calls 
"snllen”  solitude.  Despite  his  passionate  love  of  the  antique 
world  he  strove  to  reincamate,  despite  endless  labour  on  all  he 
undertook,  despite  a  single-minded  devotion  to  his  art  well-nigh 
unparalleled,  Flaubert  remains  for  the  majority  the  man  of  one 
book,  and  that  book  the  book  of  one  woman.  Sainte-Beuve  would 
have  it  that  even  Salammbo  was  nothing  but  a  Bovary  in 
fancy  dress.  He  may  have  been  right.  The  short  and  simple 
annals  of  Flaubert’s  early  years,  as  in  the  instances  of  Scott, 
Dickens,  George  Sand.  George  Eliot,  Hardy,  Kipling,  and  how 
many  more  great  romancers,  supplied  material  for  his  highest 
achievement.  Deep-rooted  patriotism,  delightful  travel,  friend- 
ahipwith  those  of  mark,  eager  study — none  of  these  things  that 
matter  had  the  same  inspiring  effect  as  the  village  gossip  regarding 
the  frail  Delphine  Delamare ,  world-famous  since  as  the  original 
of  Emma  Bovary. 

Flaubert  never  foresaw  that  his  vivisection  of  provincial 
manners  was  destined  to  place  him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame. 
It  would  have  grieved  him,  if  we  are  to  believe  Monsieur  Bertrand, 
who  in  a  painstaking  and  attractive  analysis  of  this  chameleon 
would  fain  prove  his  heart  elsewhere.  To  the  world  at  large  the 
oarae  of  Flaubert  has  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  realism, 
^lonsieur  Bertrand  instead  lays  stress  upon  his  imaginative  power, 
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and  bizarre  surprise — would  make  of  him  a  romantic.  The 
publication  of  fragments  of  La  Tentation  dc  Saint  Antoine 
polished  and  re-polished  as  if  they  had  been  diamonds  of  the  first 
water,  met  with  a  reception  cool  to  indifference.  Flaubert  might 
have  cited  Bussy-Rabutin’s  reply  to  Madame  de  Sevign^,  when 
she  would  have  none  of  her  graceless  cousin,  “  Qiiand  tons  ne 
voulez  pas  ce  qu'on  veut  il  faut  hien  vouloir  ce  que  vans  voukz " 
to  express  his  attitude  tow'ards  his  public  in  his  second  venture 
had  it  occurred  to  him  that  Madame  Bovary  had  but  to  come 
to  conquer.  He  never  anticipated  that  it  would  be  said  as  of  a 
queen  :  “  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale.”  Her  storv 
is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  ”  dock  bleibt  sie  immer  ncu." 

Monsieur  Bertrand  paints  a  consoling  picture  of  Flaubert 
unimpeded  by  poverty,  absorbed  in  work  in  a  pleasant  home.  "In 
youth  he  was  like  a  young  Greek,”  with  no  foreboding  of  the  fatal 
year  of  1870,  when  sorrow  for  France  was  to  shatt<'r  his  nenous 
system,  causing  him  to  become  the  victim  of  a  peculiarly  cruel 
form  of  hypochondria ,  until  death  released  him  after  a  decade  of 
purgatory.  The  croak  of  inconsistent  Browning  as  to  leaving 
*'  the  man’s  joy  ”  for  the  ”  artist’s  sorrow,”  was  no  more 
applicable  to  this  devotee  at  his  shrine  than  to  Browning  himself. 
”  Tout  ce  qui  touchait  a  son  art  avait  pour  hti  une  signification  \ 
presque  religieuse.  .  .  .  Flaubert  ltd,  a  inaugur^  un  art  qui 
est  en  quelque  sorte  la  religion  de  eeujc  qui  n*en  ont  pas." 
There  is  something  boyish  in  his  ceremonial  cutting  of  his  quill 
pens,  described  in  a  radiant  letter  to  his  mother.  ”  N*ai^je  pas 
tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  enviable  au  mondel  L’Independance, 
la  liberty,  de  ma  fantaisie,  mes  deux  cents  plumes  tailUes,  et  I’art 
de  s'en  setvit.” 

That  he  commenced  author  with  La  Tentation  de  Saint 
Antoine,  destined  not  to  appear  complete  until  the  autumn  of 
his  career,  was  to  say  the  least  of  it  remarkable.  ”  Something 
that  was  neither  novel  nor  drama ;  a  sort  of  free  imitation  of  the 
medieval  mystery,”  according  to  Henry  James,  to  whom  Flaubert 
was  in  the  main  antipathetic.  It  w'as  suggested  by  a  picture  by 
Breughel  in  the  Palazzo  Balbi  at  Genoa.  A  weird  concatenation 
backgrounded  with  mountains  with  their  peaks  shaped  like  the 
heads  of  malign  spirits,  and  grotesque  Flemish  devils  disporting 
themselves  in  hideous  attitudes  in  the  valley  beneath.  Already 
Flaubert  asked  himself  the  question  Villon  had  asked  in  immortal 
verse  :  “OH  sont-elles  maintenant  toutes  les  femmes  qui  furent 
aimSes  ?  ” 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  kaleidoscopic  Tentation,  irradiated 
with  Eastern  colour  and  the  ”  light  that  never  W'as,”  that 
the  answer  is  to  be  found.  Monsieur  Bertrand  has  firm  support 
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for  his  theory  that  “  Flaubert  a  d^mesuriment  aimi  I' antiquity.” 
juFlaubert’s  own  words,  “  L'antiquiti  me  donne  le  vcrtige.  J’ai 
ttcuaRome  c’est  certain  du  temps  de  Cesar  et  de  Neron  .  .  . 

peui-etre  cocker  de  cirque.”  .  .  .  .  "  Je  voudrais  faire  tin 

driliti  qui se  barbarise,  un  barbare  qui  se  ckilise.”  “  II  sarait  que 
I'histoire  est  un  perpetuel  recommencement Could  any  contrast 
be  sharper  betw  een  this  vision  splendid  of  making  dry  bones  live 
and  the  singular  detachment  enabling  him  to  turn  direct  from  a 
desert  all  enchantment  to  the  drab  streets  of  Yonville  I’Abbaye? 
The  chemist’s  shop  of  the  incomparable  Homais,  a  Greek  chorus 
in  himself?  The  Tentation,  w'hatever  such  stout  champions 
as  Monsieur  Bertrand  may  insist,  remains  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches  shot  with  gold,  although  Flaubert’s  complaint  of  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  “Son  encre  est  pale,  c'est  une  muse  qui  n'a  pas  pris 
fair,”  was  assuredly  not  the  reason  for  its  succcs  d’estime. 
Salammbd  is  an  everlasting  testimony  of  the  untruthfulness  of 
Michael  Angelo,  when  he  pronounced  genius  to  be  but  eternal 
patience.  Cold  respect  for  its  amazing  erudition  is  perforce  con¬ 
ceded.  It  impresses,  it  never  dazzles,  remaining  a  book  few  praise 
and  none  love.  The  best  to  be  said  of  the  heroine  is  to  reiterate 
dth  Sainte-Beuve  that  she  is  merely  a  Bovary  masquerading,  a 
travesty  beside  the  vivid  Emma  in  her  blue  merino  gowm  with  the 
three  flounces. 

It  is  pathetic  to  read  the  prayer  before  action  with  which 
Flaubert  approached  the  superb  failure  of  his  excavations  in 
ancient  Carthage  :  “  Que  toutes  les  energies  de  la  nature  que 
faiaspikes  me  penStrent,  et  qu'elles  s'exhalent  dans  man  litre. 

.1  nioi  puissances  de  Vhnotion  plastique !  Resurrection  du  passe 
a  mot,  a  moi!  11  faut  faire  a  trovers  le  beau,  vivant  et  vrai  quand 
mim,e.  Pitie  de  ma  volonte.  Dieu  des  dmes,  donne-moi  la  force  et 
I'etpoir.”  The  prayer  was  not  granted.  It  was  Madame  Bovary 
who  testified  to  Flaubert’s  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  own  ideals. 
He  practised  as  he  preached  :  “  Cache  ta  vie,  ...  II  ne  faut  pas 

etalersa  prrsonnalite . Dans  Videal  que  j’ai  de  Part  je  crois 

iju’on  doit  ne  rien  montre  de  ses  coleres  et  ses  indignations. 
L’artiste  ne  doit  pas  plus  apparaitre  dans  son  centre  que  Dieu 
lions  la  nature.”  There  are  assuredly  no  portraits  of  Flaubert 
or  his  feminine  affinities  to  be  found  in  the  familiar  gallery  of 
Yonville  I’Abbaye.  Only  once  is  the  resolution  broken,  and 
Flaubert  is  easily  forgiven  when ,  with  due  reverence  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  its  noblest  aspect,  he  ushers  in  the  great  doctor  whose 
original  was  his  own  delightful  father.  “  La  critique  est  la 
ivntme  Muse,”  said  Flaubert  respectfully.  He  might  have 
rescinded  his  opinion  could  he  have  read  the  “  nice  derangement 
of  epitaphs’’  above  the  grave  of  Emma  Bovary,  but  he  would 
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have  comprehended  subtle  reasons  why  few  women  have  writUn 
about  his  work,  a  fact  patent  in  lengthy  indexes  of  what  Monsieur 
Clerembray  calls  “ Flaubertisme  et  Bovaryisme,”  in  a  ponderous 
effort  to  account  for  this  genius  by  heredity. 

It  was  left  for  Madame  Aline  Raymond  to  discover  Madame 
Bovary  to  be  “  Vun  des  chefs  d' oeuvre  dc  bon  sens,”  and  for 
Madame  Maeterlinck  to  make  a  sentimental  journey  ”  au  payt” 
just  before  the  war,  where  her  prodigality  of  "  pearly  fugitives” 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  age  of  sensibility.  “  Mon  cceurde 
femme  qui  connait  V oeuvre  des  mMiants  veillera  aujourd'hui  dam 
la  vie  miserable  d'une  amantc  egar^e.”  Delicate  descriptioni: 
invest  this  tiny  volume  with  elusive  charm.  Yet  in  her  defence 
of  Delphine  Delamare  she  forgets  that  “  when  lovely  woman 
stoops  to  folly,”  with  unmitigated  selfishness,  it  is  the  innocent 
who  have  to  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Her  sketch  of  the 
daughter  of  this  light-o’-love  shrinking  ashamed  of  her  notoriety, 
in  the  back  of  a  dark  shop  in  a  Rouen  side  street,  is  a  sufficiently 
poignant  illustration  of  this  truth.  Madame  Maeterlinck  ie, 
however,  more  interested  in  her  interview  with  Felicite,  the 
bonne  a  tout  faire,  w'ho  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  making  allow- 
ances  for  the  mistress  w  ho  bade  her  help  herself  to  a  gay  dress 
from  her  wardrobe  and  go  dance  and  be  merry. 

It  would  be  equally  futile  and  tedious  to  try  to  sum  up  the 
obiter  dieta  of  criticism  touching  the  book,  which  began  its  career 
wdth  a  cause  celebre.  Henry  James,  ever  just  if  not  invariably 
generous,  views  it  as  a  book  he  ”  thinks  ”  everyone  should  read, 
and  is  ”  sure  ”  none  would  want  to  read  twice.  He  cites  Taine’s 
well-known  passage  in  the  half- forgot  ten  satire,  Les  Opinions  de 
Monsieur  Graindorge. 

”  There  is  a  report  of  a  conversation  at  a  dinner-party  between 
an  English  spinster  of  didactic  habits  and  a  decidedly  audacious 
Frenchman.  He  begs  to  recommend  her  a  work  he  has  lately 
been  reading,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  persons  interested  in  the  propagation  of  virtue.  The  lady 
lends  a  sympathetic  ear,  and  he  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  tale— 
the  history  of  a  wicked  woman  who  goes  from  one  abomination 
to  another,  until  at  last  the  judgment  of  Heaven  descends  upon 
her,  and,  blighted  and  blasted,  she  perishes  miserably.  The  lady 
begs  for  the  name  of  the  edifying  volume,  and  the  gentleman 
leans  across  the  table  and  answers  with  a  smile,  Madame 
Bovary:  or,  Tke  Consequences  of  Misconduct.”  Henry  James 
comments  :  ”  This  is  a  very  pretty  epigram,  and  it  is  more  than 
an  epigram  ;  it  may  be  very  seriously  contended  that  Flaubert's 
masterpiece  is  the  pearl  of  Sunday  reading.  Practically  Flaubert 
is  a  potent  moralist ;  whether,  when  he  wrote  his  hook,  he  was  bo 
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en  theoretically  is  a  matter  best  known  to  himself.  Every  out-and- 

iir  out  realist  who  provokes  serious  meditation  may  claim  that  he  is 

us  8  moralist;  for  that,  after  all,  is  the  most  the  moralists  can  do 

for  US.  They  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue ;  they  can  hardly  pretend 
It  to  raise  the  crop.  Excellence  in  this  matter  consists  in  the  tale 

)r  and  the  moral  hanging  well  together,  and  this  they  are  certainly 

"  more  likely  to  do  when  there  has  been  a  definite  intention — that 

"  intention  of  which  artists  who  cultivate  “  art  for  art  ”  are  usually 

!(>  so  extremely  mistrustful;  exhibiting  thereby,  surely,  a  most  in- 

II  jurioiis  disbelief  in  the  illimitable  alchemy  of  art.  We  may  say  on 

15  the  whole,  doubtless,  that  the  highly  didactic  character  of  Madame 

e  Bovary  is  an  accident.  And  on  the  whole,  doubtless,  mere 

u  mortals  will  dare  to  disagree.  There  can  be  nothing 

t  "accidental  ”  where  there  is  genius. 

e  A  mutilated  version  of  Madame  Bovary,  curtailed  by  inept 
editors,  appeared  in  1866  as  a  serial  in  the  Revue  de  Paris. 
r  The  dove-cotes  were  fluttered  by  asterisks  denoting  the  suppres- 

,  sion  of  certain  passages,  later  restored  to  the  text.  It  is  strange 

!  to  read  them  to-day  ;  disappointing  it  may  be  to  those  of  prurient 

mind.  There  was  a  babel  of  dissentient  criticism,  resulting  in 
I  more  than  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup.  Within  a  few  months  a  legal 
action  followed — “  Le  MinisUre  Public  contre  Gustave  Flau¬ 
bert.”  Emma  Bovary  stood  in  the  dock  charged  with  being  an 
offender  against  public  morals. 

Henry  James  waves  off  this  important  chapter  in  literary  history 
in  a  single  airy  sentence  :  ‘  ‘  The  defence  was  eloquent ;  and  the 
writer  was  acquitted.”  This  is  unfair  to  a  verdict  based  on  logic, 
not  emotion.  Eloquence  is  frequent  at  the  French  Bar;  it  was, 
however,  far  more  apparent  in  Maitre  Picard,  who  conducted  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  brilliantly,  than  in  his  closely-reasoning 
opponent.  It  was  a  battlefield  worthy  of  the  best  tempered 
forensic  steel.  All  Paris  mobbed  the  law’  courts,  and  took  sides 
with  the  ardour  of  Montagues  against  Capulets.  Every  useful 
edition  of  Madame  Bovary  contains  a  full  report,  or  at  least  a 
precis  of  a  trial  destined  to  have  far-reaching  effects.  Knowledge 
of  the  evidence  is  essential  to  right  assessment  of  the  book. 
Maitre  Picard,  an  orthodox  Catholic,  naturally  made  capital  of 
Flaubert’s  undeniable  unorthodoxy.  Plainly  he  had  not  the  dis¬ 
concerting  knowledge  that  the  poet  of  Le  Crucifix  was  arraigned 
against  him.  ”  Vous  m’avez  donne  la  meilleure  oeuvre  que  j'ai 
lu  depuis  vingt  arts.  .  .  .  Mon  cher  enfant,  il  n' est  pas  possible 
qu’il  se  trouve  en  France  un  tribunal  pour  vous  condamner.” 
Thus  Lamartine  to  Flaubert.  An  ally  alike  unexpected  and  for¬ 
midable,  who  proved  himself  a  true  prophet. 

Maitre  Picard  accused  Flaubert  of  being  the  most  insidious 
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exponent  of  what  he  expressively  described  as  “  La  poesie  dc 
VAdulUre.”  There  is  grim  irony  in  the  fact  that  his  detractors 
before  and  since,  have  attacked  him  violently  for  the  bold  prose 
of  his  version  of  the  rake’s  progress.  Well  might  Balzac  com¬ 
plain  that  great  artists  are  martyrs,  with  this  difference— they  are 
not  allowed  to  die  1  “  Everything  in  the  book  is  ugly,”  moans 

Henry  James,  who,  however,  excepts  from  this  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  the  scene  where  Emma  smiles  at  her  clumsy  suitor 
under  her  shot  silk  parasol.  “  Chez  lui  point  de  voiles,  point  de 
gaze,"  thunders  Picard  in  a  series  of  oratorical  gymnastics, 
making  point  after  point  by  the  permitted  subterfuge  of  ignoring 
what  he  did  not  wish  to  admit.  He  was  silent  as  to  the  soul- 
sickness  brought  by  the  poison  of  vice  upon  the  mind  of  Madame 
Bovary,  deadly  in  its  result  as  the  arsenic  upon  her  worn-out 
body.  There  was  surely  a  "sensation  dans  I'auditoire,"  as  the 
evil  word  lascif  tolled  like  a  knell  through  his  rounded  periods. 

He  overworked  it,  giving  Maitre  Senard  a  chance  he  was  not 
slow  to  seize.  ! 

The  latter  dissected  his  arguments  with  a  keen  scalpel,  laying  i 
each  bare  for  anatomical  examination,  premised  with  the  blunt 
statement :  "  Ce  que  Monsieur  Flaubert  a  roulu  surtout  f’a  eU 
de  prendre  un  sujet  d’itudes  dans  la  vie  reelle,  (}'a  de  creer,  de  j 
constituer  des  types  vrais  dans  la  classe  moyenne,  et  d’arriverivn 

resultat  utile . L’adultcre  chez  lui  n'est  qu’une  suite  de  - 

tourments,  de  regrets  ,et  de  remords."  He  was  fearless  of  read¬ 
ing  the  suppressed  passages  aloud.  Plucked  from  their  context 
they  have  an  air  of  being  selected  at  hazard ,  or  possibly  with  an  | 
eye  to  the  ever-profitable  advertisement  of  mysterious  deletion,  i 
And  he  drew  a  striking  comparison  between  Eichardson  and  | 
Flaubert,  to  demonstrate  that  an  Englishman  belaurelled  through-  | 
out  Europe  for  his  morality  was  far  more  explicit  as  to  the  fate 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  than  French  Flaubert  in  Madame  Bocarij. 
He  won  his  case,  and  deserved  to  win  it. 

With  translations  of  Mansfield  Park  current  in  France  then, 
he  might  have  enlisted  another  imiMjrtant  witness  for  the  defence. 
For  Jane  Austen  also  showed,  although  with  her  own  dignified 
reticence,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  weariness,  in  a  book  praised 
by  a  future  Archbishop  for  the  value  of  its  Christian  ethics,  j 
When  Mr.  Rushw’orth  divorced  Maria  after  her  elopement  with  | 
Henry  Crawford,  Jane  Austen  pronounces  judgment  :  ”  She  must 
withdraw  ...  to  a  retirement  and  reproach  which  could  allow 
of  no  second  spring  of  hope  or  character.”  Her  father,  Sir 
Thomas  Bertram,  gave  her  a  maintenance,  ”  but  further  than 
that  he  would  not  go.  Maria  had  destroyed  her  own  character, 
and  he  would  not,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  restore  what  never  could 
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be  restored,  be  affording  his  sanction  to  vice,  or  seeking  to  lessen 
its  disgrace.”  Maria  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  advice 
of  lax  Mary  Crawford  and  scramble  back  into  the  second-rate 
gection  of  society  ready  to  give  countenance  in  return  for  ”  good 
dinners  and  large  parties.”  She  was  condemned  to  an  awful 
form  of  genteel  transportation  for  life — solitary  confinement  plus 
Aunt  Norris.  Archbishop  Whately  eulogised  wholesome  purpose 
in  Mansfield  Park.  If  conventional  optimism  demanded  the 
smiling  fortunes  of  the  exemplary  Fanny,  Jane  Austen  was  even 
surer  of  the  inevitability  of  misery  for  passion-swayed  Maria. 
Her  wretchedness  needed  brief  comment  :  ‘  ‘  Let  other  pens  dwell 
on  guilt  and  misery,”  wrote  the  greatest  of  woman  humorists, 
turning  with  relief  to  her  own  sparkling  province,  yet  not  till  she 
bad  dealt  with  them  as  her  right  mind  dictated.  There  is  a 
great  gulf  of  years,  a  greater  of  circumstance,  set  between  Jane 
Austen  and  Gustave  Flaubert,  yet  they  are  at  one  in  these 
instances  of  doing  what  they  conceived  ”  useful,”  even  if  it  were  a 
triste  utiliU. 

To  turn  from  the  victory  in  the  law  courts  is  to  find  Flaubert 
also  conqueror  in  the  wider  domain  of  literature.  He  became 
part  of  it  at  a  bound,  too  rapidly  for  the  majority  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  to  realise  what  needs  time  for  endorsement.  The  success 
of  Madame  Bovary  may  excuse  a  glance  at  two  or  three  women 
more  or  less  analogous  to  her.  Vanity  Fair  was  a  decade  older, 
and  Thackeray  had  dealt  with  one  possibly  equally  depraved, 
certainly  far  more  cautious.  Would  he  have  us  believe  Becky 
happy  anchored  to  respectability  at  Cheltenham  ?  He  half  hints 
at  a  murder  of  the  infatuated  Jos.  Sedley,  and  seems  as  uncertain 
as  we  are  if  Becky  really  had  a  hand  in  it.  There  is  at  the  end  a 
certain  hesitancy  of  touch,  an  ambiguity  almost  marring  his 
masterpiece.  He  is  nearer  the  eternal  verities  when  he  gives  a 
glimpse  of  those  dark  secrets  of  the  heart  of  Baroness  Bernstein , 
born  the  incomparable  Beatrix.  George  Eliot  in  Flaubert’s  zenith 
painted  one  picture  quite  in  his  genre.  Mrs.  Transome  stooped 
to  conquer,  and  endured  the  serpent  bite  of  remorse  for  the 
futility  of  thus  bartering  honour.  The  sleek  under-bred  attorney 
who  had  been  her  lover,  outwardly  obsequious,  is  ever  about  her 
path  to  recall  the  humiliating  past.  Then  in  grey  old  age  comes 
Nemesis  and  discovery.  It  is  a  pity  her  story  is  forgotten  amid 
the  fusty  politics  of  Felix  Holt,  for  the  haggard  Mrs.  Transome 
would  be  improving  company  for  certain  daughters  of  to-day. 

Curiosity  is  superfluous  regarding  Mr.  Hardy’s  opinion  of 
Madame  Bovary.  His  concurrence  with  its  conclusions  is  set 
down  in  burning  words.  They  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  epic 
of  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.  It  is  Mrs.  Charmond  of  The 
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Woodlanders  who  might  be  a  better  educated  Emma,  albeit  rich 
free,  and  in  a  higher  social  sphere. 

“  Women  are  always  carried  about  like  corks  on  a  wave  of 
masculine  desires  ”  is  her  excuse  for  wantonness.  “  Why  were  we 
given  hungry  hearts  and  wild  desires  if  we  have  to  be  in  a  world 
like  this?  Why  should  death  alone  lend  what  life  is  compelled 
to  borrow — rest?  Answer  me  that,  Dr.  Fitzpiers.”  “  You  must 
eat  of  a  second  tree  of  knowledge  before  you  can  do  that,  Felice 
Charmond.”  “  Then,  when  my  emotions  have  exhausted  them¬ 
selves  I  become  full  of  fears,  till  I  think  I  shall  die  for  very  fear. 
The  teiTible  insistences  of  society — how  severe  they  are,  and  cold, 
and  inexorable.  0,  I  am  afraid  of  them — a  stab  for  this  error 
and  a  stab  for  that — correctives  and  regulations  pretendedly 
formed  that  society  may  tend  to  ijerfection,  an  end  for  which  I 
don’t  care  in  the  least.  Yet  for  this,  all  that  I  do  care  for  has  to 
be  stunted  and  starved.”  The  creed  of  Mrs.  Charmond  was 
exactly  that  of  Emma  Bovary.  She,  too,  wms  to  meet  fear  in  the 
way  and  be  one  of  the  mourners  who  go  about  the  street  of 
disillusion. 

Anna  Karenina  was  a  grande  amoitrcuse,  who  fla.shed  before  the 
footlights  in  1876  to  let  all  wmtch  her  drink  the  cup  of  fulfilment 
of  craving  to  the  bitter  dregs.  She  and  her  sisters  of  high 
romance  are  not  of  such  stuff  as  Emma  and  Felice.  Anna  was 
faithful  to  one — not  as  these  mutable,  insatiable.  They  have  no 
redeeming  grace.  They  are  like  the  gruesome  female  mantis 
described  by  Fabre,  who  entices  her  lovers  to  her  lair  literally 
to  devour  them.  Anna  realised  her  wrong-doing.  She  suffered 
at  the  thought  of  poor  young  smarting  Princess  Kitty,  from  whom 
she  had  lured  Vronsky.  It  is  inconceivable  to  imagine  Emma 
conscience-stricken  when  in  possession  of  what  she  wanted. 

To  turn  from  analogies  to  the  book  itself  is  to  recall  that 
Flaubert  is  said  often  to  have  taken  a  week  to  write  a  page. 
Poverty  never  compelled  a  printer’s  devil  to  wait  in  his  hall.  Mr. 
Gosse  uses  a  happy  phrase  when  he  admires  “the  marvellous 
propriety  of  his  style,”  and  speaks  of  a  chef  d' oeuvre  as  “not 
realistic  but  real.”  Madame  Bovary  is  not  longer  than  the 
present  novel,  supplying  an  imperative  demand  for  length.  In 
Paris  in  1856  there  w^as  no  question  of  so  much  per  thousand 
words.  Flaubert  wrote  at  large  because  he  had  much  to  say.  He 
set  his  drame  passionnel  upon  the  boards  of  a  country  theatre, 
with  a  provincial  company,  and  no  splendour  of  scenery.  He  had 
grasped  the  truth  that  ”  the  play’s  the  thing.” 

The  plot  is  bare  of  novelty,  and  Flaubert  said  modestly :  “ 
la  Bovary  vaut  quelquechose,  e'est  que  ce  litre  ne  manque  pasde 
cceur.”  Emma  was  educated  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  her  futurt 
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state  of  life.  There  was  an  old  lady  at  her  convent  who  taught 
embroidery  and  was  most  mischievous.  “File  contait  des 
hiftoires,  vous  apprenait  des  nouvelles  .  ...  et  prHait  aux 

grandes,  en  cachette,  quelque  roman  qu’elle  avail  toujour s  .... 
Ce  n'itaient  qu’amours,  amants,  amantes,  dames  persecuUes, 
I'ivanouissant  dans  les  pavilions  solitaires,  postilions  que  Von  tue 
i  tous  les  relais,  chevaux  qu’on  creve  a  toutes  les  pages,  fordts 
tombres,  troubles  de  coeur,  serments,  sanglots,  larmes  et  baisers, 
nacelles  au  clair  de  lune,  rossignols  dans  les  bosquets,  messieurs 
braves  comme  des  lions,  doux  comme  des  agneaux,  vertueux 
comtne  on  ne  Vest  pas,  Et  qui  plenraient  comme  des  urnes." 
Empty  heads  were  turned,  but  Flaubert  is  wrong  to  give  Scott 
a  share  in  this  result. 

The  sugared  sentimentalities  of  schoolgirl  dreams  had  a  rude 
awakening  at  the  prosaic  farmhouse  home.  Emma  took  the 
first  man  who  offered  to  marry  her  to  get  away.  Her  belief  that 
with  her  cleverness  she  could  mould  him  to  her  fancy  was 
promptly  shattered.  A  tantalising  glimpse  of  high  life  brings 
discontent  to  a  climax.  Political  expediency  causes  the  Marquis 
d’Aubervilliers  to  ask  the  country  doctor  and  his  wife  to  a  ball. 
Emma  in  a  robe  of  pale  saffron  colour,  looped  up  with  pompadour 
roses,  a  large  dew-laden  artificial  rose  glittering  above  her  shining 
dark  bandeaux,  waltzed  with  the  very  vicomte  of  her  visions, 
except  that  he  behaved  with  more  propriety.  The  never-to-be- 
repeated  invitation  affected  all  her  life.  It  was  her  supreme 
moment  of  satisfied  ambition.  She  took  a  lover  directly  she  could 
get  one.  He  deserted  her,  and  she  fell  back  on  another,  who 
shook  himself  free  when  he  found  respectability  paid  best.  Once 
more  she  proffered  herself  in  her  desperate  need  of  money,  to  be 
rebuffed.  What  end  could  there  be  but  suicide?  Her  cry,  “  Je 
«e  suis  pas  a  vendre!  ”  was  a  lie,  like  all  the  rest.  Such  is  the 
bare  outline  of  the  “  podsie  de  Vadulthe  ”  of  Maitre  Picard. 
Maitre  Senard  had  a  final  arrow  in  his  quiver,  for  he  might  have 
added  that  Emma  was  no  Venus  Victrix,  that  her  mean  triumphs 
were  short-lived.  Eodolphe  w’as  like  her  in  his  selfishness. 
Directly  she  became  an  encumbrance  he  had  done  with  her, 
shaking  a  few  drops  from  a  glass  of  water  upon  his  letter  of 
farewell.  Even  the  notary’s  clerk  L4on,  her  junior  by  some  years, 
forgot  the  mad  orgies  of  the  red-brocaded  room  in  the  old  hotel 
at  Rouen  and  enabled  his  proud  mother  to  send  an  invitation  to 
Lion’s  eligible  wedding  to  the  wretched  Bovary,  widower  of  the 
woman  who  had  striven  to  ruin  him. 

The  one  man  who  clung  to  Emma  w'as  her  thick-headed 
husband,  of  "la  conversation  plate  comme  un  trottoir,”  whose 
character  is  fully  revealed  in  the  first  illuminating  chapter  as  the 
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awkwardest  of  new  boys  at  school.  His  first  dowdy,  elderly  wife 
had  loved  him.  He  innocently  imagined  his  adored  Emma  did 
likewise.  Nothing  could  affect  his  devotion.  "11  se  sont  pent- 
itre  aim68  platoniquement  ”  is  his  comment  over  a  bundle  of 
amatory  letters,  and  he  wrecked  the  rest  of  his  brief  life  by 
grotesque  efforts  to  be  the  dandy  she  had  wished  him  to  be. 

Monsieur  Weiss  included  Madame  Bovary  in  his  study  of 
La  LitUrature  Brutale.  He  overlooks  an  instance  of  Flaubert’s 
failure  to  gain  his  effects  by  objectionable  expedients.  The  only 
child  of  Emma  was  that  of  Charles  Bovary — the  ill-starred  little 
Berthe,  who  W’as  heiress  to  a  fortune  of  twelve  francs,  and  had  to 
gain  her  bread  as  a  child-slave  in  a  factory.  Emma  did  not  try  rat 
poison  because  shame  menaced  her ;  only  because  she  could  get  no 
more  money  for  riotous  living.  This  was  what  came  of  poor 
Pfere  Renault’s  ambition  for  the  lovely  daughter  with  the  night- 
black  eyes,  the  sinuous  figure,  the  overstrung  voice.  Hers  was  the 
incurable  disease  of  inherent  corruption. 

Opportunity  was  all  she  needed.  It  came  when  she  met  the 
semi-gentleman  Eodolphe  at  the  agricultural  meeting  admirably 
described.  He  was  an  adept  in  the  antics  of  the  fashionable 
sham  romantic.  “  Oh  tant  de  choses  m'ont  manque  toujms 
seul,"  he  murmured  in  the  greedy  ears  of  Emma.  To  her  rap¬ 
ture  he  followed  every  heroic  precedent,  and  when  they  rode 
together  with  the  free  permission  of  the  unsuspecting  Charles  she 
surrendered  at  a  word.  “  Elle  entrait  dans  ’quelque  chose  de 
merveilleux  ou  tout  serait  passion,  extase,  ddlire.  Une  immensiti 
hleudtre  Ventourait;  les  sonnets  du  sentiment  etincelaient  sous 
sa  pensee,  et  Vexistence  ordinaire  n’apparaissait  qu’au  loin,  tout 
en  has  dans  I’omhre,  dans  les  intervallcs  de  ces  hauteurs.  Alors 
elle  sd  rappelle  les  heroines  des  livres  qu'elle  avait  lus  et  la  Ugion 
lyrique  de  ces  femmes  adulteres  se  mit  d  chanter  dans  sa  memoire 
avec  des  voix  de  femmes  qui  la  charmaient.  Elle  devenait  elle- 
meme  comme  une  partie  veritable  de  ces  imaginations,  et  realisait 
la  longue  rdverie  de  sa  jeunesse,  en  se  considerant  dans  ce  type 
d'atnotireuse  qu'elle  avait  tant  envii.  D’ailleurs  Emma  dprouvait 
une  satisfaction  de  vengeance.  N’avait-elle  pas  assez  souffertl 
Mais  elle  triomphait  maintenant,  et  V amour  si  longtemps  con- 
tenu  jailHssait  tout  entier  avec  des  bouillonnemcnts  joyeux.  Elk 
le  savourait  sans  remords,  sans  inquietude  et  sans  trouble." 

Anxiety  soon  succeeded  ecstasy.  The  ideal  lover  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  flight.  She  herself  had  to  suggest  a  voyage  to  the  “  pays  du 
tendre."  She  made  costly  preparations  on  credit,  to  dress  the  part 
to  perfection.  Then  came  the  anti-climax.  Rodolphe,  the 
egotist,  ran  away  alone.  Nothing  remained  but  pressing  debts 
for  the  finery  meant  for  a  castle  in  Spain,  fallen  like  a  house  of 
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jjjds.  Where  is  Picard’s  poetry  in  those  sordid  details? 
Humiliation  and  rage  caused  an  illness  and  a  weak  impulse 
towards  religion,  crumbling  when  health  and  temptation  returned. 

Leon  Depuis  had  left  Yonvillo  a  bashful  lad,  adoring  Madame 
Bovary  with  the  desire  of  a  moth  for  a  star.  He  made 
au  effective  re-entry  “  formed  ”  by  “  tres  grand  succes  aupres 
iti  grisfittes  qui  lui  trouvaient  I’air  distingue,"  when  he  offered 
his  homage  to  Emma  in  all  her  glory  in  her  box  at  the  theatre  in 
Rouen.  There  she  was  carried  off  her  feet  by  the  handsome 
tenor,  Lagardy,  and  would  have  sold  her  satin  sandals  to  elope 
with  such  an  Edgardo.  This  could  not  be,  and  L^on  was  beside 
her,  a  personable  substitute.  Their  connection  w'as  long  enough 
to  seem  at  times  “  as  dull  as  marriage.”  There  was  a  galling 
lack  of  money  to  feed  luxury  hunger.  Gradually  weariness  crept 
towards  them,  stealthy,  velvet-footed.  "  Elle  n' etait  pas  heur- 
euse,  nc  I'avait  jamais  efd.  D’ou  venait  done  cette  insuffisance 
delavie,  cette  pourriture  instantanee  deschoses  oti  elle  s'appuyait .? 
Mais  s'il  y  avait  quelque  part  un  etre  fort  et  beau  /  .  .  .  Hien 

d’ailleurs  nc  valait  la  peine  d'une  recherche,  tout  mentait.  Chaque 
sourire  cachait  un  haillemcnt  d’ ennui,  chaque  joie  une  malediction, 
tout  plaisir  son  digoiit." 

Passage  after  passage  harps  upon  the  same  string  in  diverse 
tones,  strengthens  conviction  that  Madame  Bovary  is  a  tract 
for  these  times.  It  is  not  milk  for  babes.  There  are  serene  souls 
who  need  no  counsel  to  read  and  mark  it ;  but  for  hearts  insurgent 
it  is  salutary  if  drastic  medicine.  Flaubert  is  inflexible  over  the 
ghastly  death-bed  of  the  suicide,  the  long-drawn  agony.  The  pages 
are  faint  with  the  sickly  fumes  of  arsenic.  Each  detail  is  set 
forth  in  naked,  revolting  ugliness.  The  gloom  is  only  mitigated 
by  one  passage  describing  the  advent  of  M.  le  Docteur  Larivifere, 
the  great  man  who  comes  too  late.  "  L' apparition  d'un  dieu 
n’eU  pas  cause  plus  d’emoi.  ...  II  appartenait  d  la 
grande  ecole  chirurgicale  sortit  du  tablicr  de  Bichat,  a  cette 
gineration  maintenant  disparue  qui  cherissait  leur  art  d'un 
amour  fanatique,  I'exer^ait  arec  exaltation  et  sagadte,  tout 
trembhiit  dans  son  hopital  quand  il  sc  mettait  en  colere  et  ses 
Heves  le  veneraient  si  bien  qu'ils  s' efforqaient  a  peine 
itablis,  de  I'imiter  le  plus  possible.  Dedaigneux  des  croix,  des 
litres  et  des  Academies,  hospitalier ,  libdal,  paternel  avec  les 
pauvres  et  pratiquant  la  vertu  sans  y  croire,  il  edt  presque  passd 
pour  un  saint  si  la  finesse  de  son  esprit  ne  I'Sut  pas  fait  craindre 
comme  un  demon.  Son  regard  plus  tranchant  que  ses  bistouris  vous 
descendait  droit  dans  I'dme,  et  desarticulait  tout  mensonge  a 
travers  les  allegations  et  les  pudeurs.  Et  il  allait  ainsi,  plein  de 
cette  majeste  debonnaire  que  donne  la  conscience  d'un  grand 
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talent,  de  la  fortune,  et  quarante  arts  d’une  existence  laborieutt 
et  irrSprochahle."  It  was  no  “  accident  ”  that  Flaubert  turned 
aside  thus  from  the  sinner  in  her  throes  to  show  us  this  noble 
contrast — one  who  had  seen  only  good  days.  It  is  enough  to  give 
the  lie  to  his  enemies  if  their  voices  had  not  long  since 
silenced. 

L’ Education  Sentimentale  may  be — nay  surely  is— a  “  dead 
book.”  Its  hero  stood  for  a  once  ubiquitous  type,  “he 
representant  de  toute  une  jeunesse  corrompue  et  sUrUisie  par 
une  education  fausse.”  Nor  can  we  any  longer  idealise  a  heroine 
we  are  ex^jected  to  extol  for  staying  with  her  children  instead 
of  going  off  with  a  young  man  when  her  hair  is  grey.  The  glorious 
realities  of  1914  have  given  place  to  such  faded  artificialities. 
Flaubert  is  immortal  as  a  man  of  one  book.  He  has  entered  the 
house  of  fame  where  the  critics  still  dispute  pride  of  place  to  his 
two  best  followers,  Zola  and  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Monsieur  Paul  Bourget,  another  disciple,  speaks  an  apt  last 
word  of  his  master  :  ”  //  a  donne  aux  ecrivains  le  plus  magni- 
fique  exemple  d'un  homme  passionni  pour  la  litte ratur e~un 
hiros  intellectuel." 

Those  were  right  who  protested  against  erecting  new  monu¬ 
ments  to  his  memory  to  honour  his  centenary.  The  name  of 
”  Madame  Bovary  ”  is  inscribed  upon  too  lofty  a  pedestal  already. 

Rowland  Grey. 


THE  EMBERS  OF  AUSTRIA. 


The  “ Gerrnan-Austrian  Republic”  is  now  a  little  bigger  and 
far  less  important  than  Switzerland.  It  was  created  in  a  panic 
when  a  small  minority  took  advantage  of  the  democratic  super¬ 
stition  which  prevailed  after  the  war.  There  is  nothing  demo¬ 
cratic  about  it  except  the  name,  and,  though  its  Government 
commands  no  power  or  respect,  it  contrives  to  restrict  liberty 
more  thoroughly  than  any  tyranny  in  the  world  or  in  history. 
It  has  no  army,  scarcely  any  police,  and  nobody  works  except 
at  the  manufacture  of  banknotes,  which  are  used  for  papering 
walls  and  adorning  beer-bottles.  The  only  progress  is  a  head¬ 
long  rush  towards  bankruptcy,  the  only  mental  exercise  an 
incessant  lamentation  because  no  one  is  prepared  to  pour  money 
into  a  bottomless  pit. 

The  kingless  Kingdom  of  Hungary  has  lost  about  half  its  terri¬ 
tory  and  all  its  self-respect,  its  Parliament  being  reduced  to  a 
mere  registration  of  the  decrees  of  hostile  neighbours  and  meek 
promises  never  to  choose  any  ruler  against  the  advice  of  the 
Entente. 

The  Hungarians  used  to  be  a  dominating  race  with  a  strain 
of  courage  sometimes  amounting  to  heroism  even  in  adversity. 
Now  they  are  still  ready  to  fight  among  themselves  and  organise 
guerilla  bands,  but  their  old  sense  of  independence  has  forsaken 
them  and  they  acquiesce  tamely  in  their  chains.  Like  the 
Germans,  they  are  moved  by  hereditary  instincts  to  continue 
to  work  industriously,  even  though  most  of  the  profits  are 
destined  to  be  garnered  by  others.  They  still  produce  cattle  and 
corn  and  wine  abundantly,  and  they  possess  a  comparative 
stability  which  makes  their  currency  worth  over  twelve  times 
that  of  Austria. 

The  Austrians  have  always  been  to  a  great  extent  orientals, 
and  they  are  now  more  than  ever  exhibiting  the  fatalism  w’hich 
is  ingrained  in  their  nature.  I  asked  one  of  their  old  landowners 
how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  they  accepted  the  present  chaotic 
and  ridiculous  constitution  which  passes  as  a  federal  republic. 
"Well,”  was  the  answer,  ”  you  see  our  peasants  are  not  very 
intelligent  or  judicious.  All  they  remember  is  that  a  great 
disastrous  war  brought  all  their  commerce  and  industry  to  a 
standstill,  destroyed  their  credit,  and  landed  them  on  the  brink 
of  starvation.  They  neither  know  nor  care  who  began  it  or  who 
continued  it.  The  salient  fact  in  their  minds  is  that  they  were 
recruited,  most  of  them  very  unwillingly,  to  fight  for  their 
Emperor.  Therefore  the  Emperor  was  responsible,  though  he 
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might  not  be  the  same  Emperor,  or  be  guided  by  the  same  prin. 
ciples.  So  the  voice  of  the  people,  which,  as  everybody  knows 
is  the  voice  of  God,  cried,  ‘  Out  with  him!  ’,  and  the  country 
has  lived  to  repent  its  short-sighted  folly.” 

How  far  Austria  has  repented  is  difficult  to  diagnose.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  extreme  Socialists,  who  would  probably 
profess  Bolshevism  if  its  star  were  not  now  at  the  nadir,  in 
Vienna  and  such  industrial  and  mining  centres  as  Wiener 
Neustadt,  Neunkirchen,  Hallein  and  Klagenfurt.  These  and 
their  sympathisers  possess  workmen’s  associations  {Arbeiterrdth) 
and  secret  stores  of  arms,  which  the  flabby  members  of  inter¬ 
national  commissions  have  never  troubled  to  disturb,  though  well 
aware  of  their  existence.  On  the  other  side  there  is  an  extensive 
Conservative  organisation  known  as  the  Heimatwekr  (Home 
Defence),  which  contains  monarchists  as  well  as  supporters  o( 
the  so-called  Republic ,  but  whose  avow'ed  reason  for  existence  is 
the  maintenance  of  law'  and  order  in  case  they  should  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  Socialists.  They  work  in  connection  with  the  Andreas 
Hofer  League,  which  issues  pompous  pamphlets  demanding  the 
return  of  South  Tyrol  by  the  Italians  to  the  Tyrolese,  and  they 
are  mostly  members  of  the  Christian  Socialist  party. 

This  is  the  largest  party  in  Austria,  and  comprises  a  majority 
of  monarchists  in  its  ranks,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  Austrian  politicians  are  monarchists. 
The  out-and-out  monarchists  are  impoverished  landed  proprietors, 
retired  officers,  fervent  Catholics,  and  in  Vienna  and  Styria  a 
good  proportion  of  the  middle  classes.  The  point  to  remember 
is  that  the  vast  majority  of  Austrians  are  not  and  never  have  been 
politicians.  In  old  days  they  dared  not,  and  now  they  care 
not  to  be  politicians. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  1  attended  a  number  of  gather¬ 
ings  at  Salzburg,  connected  with  the  annual  ‘‘  Catholic  days," 
which  the  Church  organises  not  for  any  special  festival,  but 
because  the  season  is  convenient  after  the  harvest.  Here  were 
all  the  representatives  of  the  Conservative  workers,  the  most 
probable  nucleus  of  monarchist  sentiment,  and  at  that  very 
moment  their  Sovereign  was  leading  his  army  towards  Budapest. 
They  were  alt  gossiping  together  in  the  freest  and  friendliest 
fashion,  expressing  their  opinions  on  all  the  topics  uppermost  in 
their  minds.  But  not  one  of  them  ever  made  the  faintest  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  historical  drama  w’hich  was  then  in  progress. 
The  explanation  afforded  me  by  a  leader  of  local  thought  was 
that  they  regarded  high  politics  as  quite  outside  their  sphere, 
but  that  if  the  Imperial  pair  had  suddenly  appeared  among  them 
I  should  have  witnessed  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  of  loyalty. 
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Jleanwhile  the  Austrians  need  resolute  government.  Like 
Uer  orientals,  they  become  helpless  and  bewildered  unless  they 
'luve  someone  to  guide  them  and  insist  on  their  doing  enough  work 
L  maintain  themselves.  I  have  now  spent  over  a  year  among  them 
ind  never  cease  to  be  astonished  by  the  extent  of  their  feckless- 
ii«38.  Though  their  democratic  principles  compel  them  to  forbid 
relifHOUs  instruction  in  schools,  they  carefully  observe  all  the 
countless  Saints’  days  in  the  calendar  as  pretexts  for  holidays. 
Vot  only  do  they  shut  up  all  their  shops  for  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  busiest  part  of  the  day,  with  the  result  that  a  clerk 
must  apply  for  special  leave  whenever  he  wants  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase,  but  they  seem  to  take  a  special  pride  iu  refusing  to  sell 
their  wares.  Again  and  again  I  have  asked  for  an  article  and 
been  told  triumphantly  that  it  was  not  in  stock,  and  when  I  have 
pointed  it  out  on  a  shelf  it  has  been  produced  with  reluctance. 
In  nearly  every  case,  w'hen  the  small  supplies  are  dwindling,  an 
enormous  favour  is  made  of  selling  a  small  proportion.  For 
instance,  the  chief  stationer  in  Salzburg  had  only  twenty  large 
envelopes  in  stock,  and  was  almost  rude  when  I  tried  to  induce 
him  to  part  with  more  than  six.  Surely  it  could  not  matter  to 
him  whether  he  sold  them  to  me  or  to  the  next  customer.  "Oh,” 
was  his  reply,  ”  it  would  not  be  fair  to  let  you  have  them  all.” 
In  the  same  spirit  I  was  not  allowed  to  buy  more  than  four 
candles  when  the  electric  light  had  gone  wrong.  A  working 
jeweller  refused  to  make  me  more  than  two  trinkets  because  he 
did  not  know  when  he  would  have  time.  Tyrolese  carvers,  less 
punctilious,  accepted  orders  and  then  reported  that  they  had  no 
time  to  execute  them.  This  when  all  are  supposed  to  be  starving 
for  lack  of  work. 

This  apparent  madness  has,  however,  a  small  fragment  of 
method,  for  it  is  based  upon  a  lunatic  law  prohibiting  a  profit 
of  more  than  30  per  cent.  This  was  enacted  by  wiseacres  who 
had  never  studied  the  rudiments  of  political  economy  and 
imagined  that  they  w'ould  safeguard  the  public  against  profiteers. 
Here  is  a  typical  instance  :  A  cutler  received  a  stock  of  safety 
razors  which  he  w'as  entitled  to  sell  at  800  crowns  apiece. 
800  crowns  wmre  then  worth  about  3s.,  but  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  he  had  only  twenty  razors  left,  800  crowns  were  worth  Is., 
and  he  learnt  from  the  wholesale  firm  that  the  next  consign¬ 
ment  would  he  trebled  in  price.  His  temptation  was  to  begin 
charging  2,400  crowms  at  once,  but,  if  this  were  discovered,  a 
trade  rival  might  denounce  him  to  the  police,  his  books  would 
he  inspected,  and  he  would  be  fined,  perhaps  even  imprisoned. 
It  was  therefore  wiser  to  discourage  purchasers  until  the  arrival 
of  the  new’  supply,  which  no  one  could  distinguish  from  the  old, 
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especially  if  he  had  been  ingenious  in  the  manipulation  of  hjj 
books.  If  this  system  were  carried  to  a  logical  extreme,  trades, 
men  would  always  be  waiting  for  new  supplies  and  would  never 
do  any  business  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  immediate  result  of  the  commercial 
chaos  is  that  everybody  is  always  struggling  to  buy  unnecessary 
articles  before  their  inevitable  rise  in  price,  for  it  is  now  a 
notorious  fact  that  prices  take  from  one  to  three  weeks  before 
they  respond  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  country 
is  plunged  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  amounts  to  automatic 
gambling.  All  day  and  all  night,  week  in  week  out,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  presses  are  turning  out  fresh  supplies  of  beautiful  crisp 
banknotes,  which  it  would  be  almost  a  pleasure  to  frame.  But 
as  the  reserves,  if  indeed  any  survive,  certainly  do  not  increase, 
the  currency  becomes  continually  less  valuable.  In  November, 
1920,  everybody  was  horrified  because  the  English  pound  had 
gone  up  to  1,300  crowns.  Last  summer  it  fluctuated  from  day 
to  day  between  2,000  and  3,000,  with  the  result  that  when  I 
ordered  a  suit  of  clothes,  nominally  at  £5,  I  had  no  idea  whether 
it  would  cost  me  £3  6s.  8d.  or  £7  lOs.  on  delivery.  In  September 
the  pound  rose  from  4,000  to  10,000,  and  by  the  end  of  November 
to  35,000.  This  means  that  a  10,000-crown  note,  worth  f400 
before  the  war,  was  reduced  to  £7  Ids.  in  1920,  to  £l  in 
September,  and  to  fis.  8Jd.  at  the  end  of  November.  These 
vagaries  have  not  been  altogether  agreeable  to  our  new  poor 
visiting  Austria  in  search  of  economy.  I  have  met  some  who 
were  ill-advised  enough  to  buy  Austrian  crowns  in  London  before 
they  started,  not  knowing  that,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  they 
cost  there  tw’o  or  three  times  as  much  as  they  do  in  Austria. 
One  family,  for  instance,  changed  £100  in  London  for  100,000 
crowns  last  August,  and  found  in  September  that  their  winter's 
provision  was  worth  only  £10,  in  November  £2  17s.  Id.  From 
their  point  of  view  their  money  had  been  reduced  in  value  to 
one-thirty-fifth,  and  yet,  wherever  they  went,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  expected  to  pay  extravagant  prices  because  of  the  enormous 
rise  in  the  British  exchange. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Austrian  fecklessness.  Possessing 
historical  towns,  lovely  scenery,  and  ample  opportunities  for 
developing  tourist  traffic  quite  as  successfully  as  the  Swiss,  they 
give  way  to  short-sighted  greed  and  persist  in  killing  the  goose 
with  the  golden  eggs.  Many  hotel-keepers  put  up  notices  that 
foreigners  must  pay  in  their  own  currency,  doctors  and  tramways 
have  different  charges  for  such  as  come  from  different  towns  as 
well  as  from  different  lands,  and  the  law  allows  shopkeepers  to 
label  their  w'ares  at  a  higher  figure  for  the  fleecing  of  strangers. 
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jf  you  venture  to  make  tlie  faiutest  protest  agaiaet  tliis  system, 
or  dream  of  bargaining  with  the  most  extortionate,  you  are  told, 
fith  roundabout  oriental  palaver,  that,  with  your  advantage  on 
the  exchange,  you  are  obtaining  everything  at  a  derisive  rate 
ind  that  you  must  be  the  meanest  miser  on  earth  to  refuse 
excessive  profits  to  a  poverty-stricken  people.  The  whole  atti¬ 
tude  is  a  reduction  to  absurdity  of  the  Brummagem  doctrine  of 
making  the  foreigner  pay.  Each  municipaUty  imposes  a  tax  of 
30  per  cent,  on  your  lodging,  there  is  a  further  deduction  from 
the  amount  you  receive  when  changing  your  money,  and,  while 
complaining  bitterly  that  commerce  has  become  impossible,  the 
Austrians  not  only  impose  heavy  import  duties,  but  actually  dis¬ 
courage  export  in  every  possible  way. 

The  one  universal  cry  is  that  the  present  state  of  starvation 
and  bankruptcy  can  be  relieved  only  by  the  concession  of  foreign 
credits.  Mr.  Hoover  compared  the  Austrians  to  nestlings  gaping 
helplessly  for  food,  but  they  are  angry,  noisy  nestlings,  hugely 
indignant  about  the  callousness  of  foreigners  who  refuse  loans 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  security.  It  must  be  clear  to  anyone 
who  knows  Austria  that  small  loans  would  now  be  no  more 
helpful  than  drops  of  water  in  a  leaky  bucket.  And  the  biggest 
loan  would  soon  be  frittered  away  by  a  population  whose  sense 
of  industry  does  not  extend  beyond  taking  in  each  other’s  wash¬ 
ing.  The  answer  to  every  cry  for  help  must  be  that  we  must 
wait  until  there  is  some  sign  of  law  and  order  and  settled 
government.  At  present  everyone  does  whatever  seems  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  more  often  not  even  that. 

Besides  the  loose  federation  of  provinces  which  constitutes  the 
so^alled  republic,  there  is  also  a  federation  of  occupations.  Dis¬ 
content  is  staved  off  by  making  5  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
all  the  most  active  and  influential  people,  public  servants,  or 
rather  public  masters,  accomplices  in  the  organised  hypocrisy 
of  government.  Not  only  is  every  section  of  labour,  down  to 
the  chambermaids  and  bottle-washers  of  hotels,  run  by  an 
arrogant  council,  more  like  a  soviet  than  a  trade  union,  but 
every  branch  of  the  public  service  is  perpetually  seeking  to 
dictate  to  the  community.  For  instance,  when  the  H eimatwehr 
organised  a  shooting  competition  at  Berg  Isel,  near  Innsbruck, 
the  railwaymen  refused  to  convey  the  competitors  and  used 
violence  against  those  who  attempted  to  come  by  car. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  practically  no  army.  In  its  place  we 
find  the  Volkswehr,  a  kind  of  militia  composed  of  the  most  w'orth- 
kss  elements  of  the  population.  As  they  were  incapable  of 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  military  practice  by  themselves,  it 
''■as  found  necessary  to  provide  experienced  officers.  But  th* 
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result  has  not  been  encouraging.  All  organisation  remaing 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers’  councils,  who  refuse  to  tolerate  any 
sort  of  discipline.  There  was  recently  a  commotion  at  Innsbrncii 
because  an  ofi&cer  ventured  to  call  a  policeman  and  arrest  a 
soldier  who  had  refused  to  obey  a  direct  order.  The  council  met 
and  decided  to  storm  the  prison  if  the  soldier  were  not  imme¬ 
diately  released.  The  civil  authorities  meekly  gave  way  and 
the  council  then  demanded  that  the  officer  should  be  imprisoned 
for  having  dared  to  arrest  a  soldier.  The  only  remnant  of  mili¬ 
tary  smartness  is  to  be  found  in  the  gendarmerie,  which  has 
been  employed  for  the  new  Republic’s  one  little  military  adven¬ 
ture  in  West  Hungary. 

One  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  democracy  is  the  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  an  eight  hours’  law,  which  shows  signs  of  being  reduced 
to  a  still  more  exiguous  activity  of  labour.  The  heavens  might 
fall,  the  greatest  catastrophe  might  need  to  be  combated,  but 
no  power  on  earth  would  induce  the  most  responsible  individual 
to  work  a  minute  overtime.  Here  is  a  small  instance :  There 
had  been  a  breakdown  on  the  line  and  an  engine-driver  found 
that,  if  he  continued  his  journey,  he  would  be  working  more 
than  eight  hours  before  he  reached  the  next  station.  So  he 
immediately  left  his  post,  and  the  train  was  delayed  two  hours  | 
before  it  was  time  for  a  successor  to  start  work.  Similar  inci-  j 
dents  are  of  daily,  almost  hourly,  occurrence  in  every  walk  ; 
of  life. 

Quite  recently  at  Innsbruck  all  the  hotel  servants  went  on  ’ 
strike,  and  when  the  landlords  and  guests  attempted  to  forage 
for  breakfast  in  the  kitchens,  they  w’ere  chased  out  by  strikers 
brandishing  revolvers.  And  here  is  a  typical  incident  of  the 
postal  service  :  I  sent  a  telegram  from  Innsbruck  to  say  “  How-  j 
do-you-do  ’  ’  or  something  equally  important  to  a  lady  who  lived  j 
on  a  hill  just  outside  Kuf stein.  This  is  her  report  of  what  hap-  I 
pened  :  “  Those  lazy  animals  at  the  post-office  took  it  over  to 
my  son-in-law’s  house  in  the  towm  and  he  told  them  to  send  it 
up  here,  but  the  answer  was  that  no  one  had  time  to  go  so  far. 
Then  they  telephoned  up  to  me  and  said  the  telegram  was  from 
Switzerland.  As  I  was  expecting  important  news  from  a  sick 
sister,  I  raced  down  on  a  toboggan,  only  to  find  your  kind  inquiry 
about  my  health.  I  took  the  liberty  of  complaining  to  the  Herr 
Postmaster.  Poor  man,  he  says  that,  since  the  strike,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  any  order.  Every  subordinate  is  now,  or  thinks 
himself,  his  equal,  and  all  do  just  what  they  choose  and  no  more." 

The  laxity  of  the  post-office  must  be  very  bad  for  trade  of 
all  kinds.  Communications  take  three  or  four  times  longer  than 
they  need  to  reach  their  destination.  Again  and  again  I  have 
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^bed  a  place  days  before  a  letter  or  a  telegram  which  I  dis¬ 
patched  before  starting.  To  send  off  a  parcel  requires  more 
than  the  patience  of  Sisyphus.  To  begin  with,  objections  will 
betaken  to  the  shape,  to  the  kind  of  string,  to  the  wrapper  and 
the  position  of  the  seals.  Then,  if  sending  abroad,  you  may  have 
to  obtain  a  permission  to  export  and  must  perhaps  unpack 
more  than  once  for  verification  of  the  contents.  Even  after  dis¬ 
patch  you  can  have  no  assurance  how  far  a  parcel  will  be  con¬ 
veyed.  I  took*  great  trouble  to  do  up  some  Tyrolese  carvings  for 
London  and  obtained  a  receipt  at  Innsbruck.  But  the  officials 
hnew  not  or  cared  not  about  their  own  regulations,  and  a  month 
later  it  came  back  from  Kufstein,  the  Bavarian  frontier,  because 
it  weighed  seven  kilograms  instead  of  the  maximum  of  five. 
I  pointed  out  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  accepted,  but  I 
had  to  pay  80  crowns  for  its  fruitless  journey  and  do  the  carvings 
up  again  in  two  parcels.  Then  a  fresh  permit  of  export  had  to 
be  obtained  for  them,  and  they  had  to  be  unpacked  once  more. 
It  often  takes  several  hours  to  send  off  the  simplest  trifle,  and, 
if  registered  packets  go  astray ,  the  maximum  compensation  is 
50  crowns,  formerly  worth  £2  but  now  less  than  a  halfpenny. 
That  sum  was  gravely  offered  to  an  Englishman  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  when  ^15  in  English  notes  failed  to  reach  him. 

Ministers  of  State  are  peculiar  people  in  Austria,  chosen  from 
the  most  unexpected  circles  of  society  without  special  aptitudes. 
.\n  Austrian  correspondent,  recently  defending  the  extent  of  the 
bureaucracy,  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  a  Minister’s  salary  now 
amounts  to  486,000  crowns,  “  or  £20  a  year.”  This  involves  a 
slight  misrepresentation,  for  486,000  crowns  have  a  larger  pur¬ 
chasing  power  than  that  in  the  country  to-day.  But  even  if  we 
take  £200  as  a  fair  equivalent,  the  pay  cannot  be  considered 
adequate  for  an  honest,  competent  and  responsible  man,  especi¬ 
ally  when  we  remember  that  a  manual  labourer  now  earns 
30,000  crowns  a  week  or  1,560,000  crowns  a  year,  a  taxi-driver 
55,000  crow’ns  a  wreck  or  2,860,000  crowms  a  year  besides  a  per¬ 
centage  on  profits.  Nearly  the  whole  duty  of  a  Minister  consists 
in  receiving  deputations  from  the  workers’  councils  and  assuring 
them  that  their  w'ishes  will  be  respected.  As  he  has  practically 
no  authority,  his  promises  are  worthless,  but  he  may  possess  a 
certain  utility  as  a  whipping-boy  to  keep  grumblers  in  good 
humour.  The  chief  drawback  to  cheap  Ministers  is  that  they 
are  usually  suspected  of  corruption ,  and  it  is  certainly  a  strange 
fact  that,  while  the  sale  of  tobacco  was  supposed  to  be  restricted 
to  holders  of  ration-cards,  ample  supplies  were  on  sale  everywhere 
by  coffee-house  waiters  and  hotel  porters.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  purity  of  the 
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Government  by  a  raid  on  a  coffee-house  and  the  confiscation  o( 
all  the  cigarettes  in  the  proprietor’s  cupboard.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  the  whole  audience  at  a  music-hall  or  all  the 
guests  in  a  coffee-house  to  be  detained  and  searched  and  com. 
pelled  to  account  for  the  money  and  jewellery  in  their  possession 
This  is  by  way  of  controlling  such  commerce  as  is  likely  to  escape 
taxation.  A  man  who  has  a  banking  account  or  a  shop  is  an 
easily  available  milch-cow  for  the  State,  but  one  who  sells 
diamond  rings  at  a  bar  or  keeps  his  capital  in  his  hip-pocket  is 
called  a  Schieber  and  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  society.  All  the 
tub-thumpers  and  serio-comics  and  cartoonists  concentrate  their 
wit  and  venom  upon  Schiehers,  who  are  not  nice  people  but  do 
not  deserve  all  the  blame. 

For  a  long  time  the  Press  of  Europe  was  filled  with  harrowing 
advertisements  of  starvation  in  Austria.  There  were  pathetic 
pictures  of  skinny  children  recovering  from  rickets  in  a  vesture 
of  scraps  of  paper.  When  I  first  came  out  I  expected  to  behold 
all  the  horrors  of  a  famine  area,  such  as  have  been  depicted  in 
India  and  Bolshevik  Russia.  To  my  amazement  1  found  every¬ 
body  fat  and  well-liking,  ostentatious  in  the  matter  of  clothes, 
apparently  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Outside  Vienna  I  have 
been  accosted  by  only  three  beggars  during  thirteen  months, 
and  they  were  in  very  remote  villages.  Innsbruck  probably  has 
more  coffee-houses  and  places  of  entertainment  than  any  town 
of  the  same  size  in  Europe  before  the  war.  Go  into  the  Cafe 
Munchen  at  any  time  in  the  evening  and  you  will  have  difficulty 
in  securing  one  of  the  hundreds  of  seats.  The  music  of  a  big 
band  is  punctuated  by  the  popping  of  champagne  corks.  Bevies 
of  smart  waiters  and  waitresses  float  about — no  Austrian  ever 
hurries — bearing  beer  and  expensive  wines  and  ices  and  beautiful 
cakes,  exceeding  rich  and  rare.  At  the  Colosseum  there  are  a 
winter  garden  adorned  with  palm  trees  and  two  big  music-halls, 
one  of  which  has  over  three  hundred  supper-tables  in  the  place 
of  stalls  and  accommodates  some  2,500  people.  Here  boxers 
and  wrestlers  come  to  compete  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  profits  are  suflficient  to  attract  the  favourite  singers  and 
dancers  of  the  world.  Take  up  almost  any  Vienna  newspaper 
to-day,  and  you  will  find  page  after  page  of  advertisements  of 
night-haunts.  Here  is  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Novem¬ 
ber  28th,  1921,  chosen  at  random.  Pages  would  be  required 
to  enumerate  half  the  attractions,  so  I  will  content  myself  with 
a  few  as  they  catch  my  eye.  “Casino  Monte  Carlo,  formerly 
Brady’s  Winter  Garden.  Saloon  band  Ludwig,  from  nine  p  m. 
First-class  restaurant.’’  “  Di  Pauli  Wine  Establishment.  Pri¬ 
vate  boxes.  Music  and  song.  Special  Terlaner  wine.’’  “  Cafd 
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Vaterland.  Elokelo  Magyar  Otthon  Becsben,”  with  Hungarian 
music  and  dancing.  “Rudolph  Hellers’  Hell.  The  Krampus 
Fairy,  a  comic  opera  in  one  act.  The  Schnferstunde  (hour  of 
Iflve),  a  tragedy  in  one  act.”  “  Cafe  Capua,”  with  a  Conjhen- 
fiff  and  a  long  list  of  turns,  including  a  sketch  called  The  Nose. 
"Cercle  des  Etrangers,”  “  Mascotte,”  “  Atlantis,”  “  Ronacher- 
Variete,”  “  Reichshallen  Taverne,”  “The  Blue  Lantern,” 
“Private  Rooms.”  At  Christmas-time  this  is  multiplied  indefi- 
nitelv  by  invitations  to  attend  all  sorts  of  fancy  balls,  routs, 
redoubts,  banquets,  sing-songs,  almost  every  dissipation  of  a  big 
prosperous  city. 

If  you  draw  a  native’s  attention  to  the  incessant  round  of 
gaiety  he  will  tell  you  quite  unaba.shed  that  all  this  is  for  the 
knefit  of  Schiebers  and  foreigners.  And  he  will  tell  you,  more 
truthfully,  about  the  real  poor,  who  do  undoubtedly  exist,  but 
who  are  almost  restricted  to  the  old  aristocracy,  retired  officers, 
people  with  fixed  incomes,  shall  we  say  to  the  decent  portion  of 
the  population  ?  The  key  to  the  whole  situation  is  the  reckless 
manufacture  of  worthless  paper-money,  the  automatic  effect  of 
which  is  to  establish  something  very  like  Communism.  A  man 
with  f 10 ,000  a  year  now  finds  it  worth  .£10  in  the  new  cur¬ 
rency,  whereas  a  w’orkman  receives  banknotes  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  command  far  more  than  his  old  purchasing  power. 
Workmen  and  peasants  are  now  almost  the  only  people  who  can 
afford  cabs  and  wine  and  new  clothes.  Unlimited  banknotes 
afford  an  ingenious  system,  untainted  by  open  violence,  for  the 
confiscation  of  riches  and  savings.  It  is  as  though  we  were 
playing  a  round  game  with  counters  representing  a  sovereign 
apiece  and,  when  I  had  won  a  large  sum,  you  suddenly  informed 
me  that  they  must  all  count  as  farthings. 

The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  the  whole  situation  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  middle  class  is  apathetic  and  dis¬ 
organised.  Given  a  little  courage  and  a  few’  capable  leaders,  they 
might  begin  to  attempt  reconstruction  and  check  the  rapacity 
of  the  parasites  now  battening  on  the  body  politic.  The  National 
Council  or  High  Parliament  of  the  federated  Republic  attracts 
no  interest.  Important  laws  are  passed  in  an  almost  empty  House, 
most  of  the  time  is  occupied  with  absurd  trifles,  and  the  authority 
over  provincial  bodies  is  merely  nominal.  Those  local  bodies 
are  about  as  useful  and  imposing  as  parish  councils  in  England, 
and  the  members  seem  perfectly  aw’are  that  they  have  no  power 
of  enforcing  their  edicts. 

Now  that  the  rulers  of  Austria  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  their  hope  of  foreign  loans  is  doomed  to  disappointment, 
the  alternative  of  submission  to  some  foreign  country  is  becoming 
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more  and  more  attractive.  Even  the  Tyrolese,  whose  chief  pri^ 
used  to  lie  in  their  historic  independence,  have  often  coquettej 
with  the  idea  of  annexation  by  Italy.  There  remains  an  outward 
and  visible  protest  against  the  loss  of  the  German-speaking  dig. 
trict  of  South  Tyrol,  but  all  impartial  people  admit  that  the 
Italians  are  governing  South  Tyrol  far  more  satisfactorily  than 
they  are  able  to  govern  themselves  or  than  North  Tyrol  succeeds 
with  nominal  independence.  The  open  propaganda,  however 
has  been  directed  towards  union  with  Germany.  The  plea  is 
that  Austria  would  revive  if  admitted  into  the  German  industrial 
system. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  Germany  had  sufficient 
problems  at  home  without  engaging  herself  to  drain  the  Austrian 
morass.  But  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  mentality  of  Germans 
suffices  to  show  that  they  have  by  no  means  yet  abandoned  their 
hope  of  a  place  in  the  sun.  Their  old  policy  of  Drang  nach  Osten 
is  by  no  means  dead,  and  an  advance  into  Austria  would  revive 
their  visions  of  Bagdad.  Accordingly  there  has  been  a  stream 
of  Prussian  gold,  the  gold  which  Prussia  is  too  poor  to  pay  in 
indemnities,  and  it  has  been  distributed  with  such  lavish  skill 
that  the  various  plebiscites  were  almost  unanimous.  Few  nativee  ' 
seemed  to  take  the  faintest  interest  in  the  movement.  All  I 
saw  was  knots  of  languid  people,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
standing  in  the  rain  outside  railway  stations  and  making  wheezy 
efforts  to  sing  Deutschland  iiber  Alles,  while  the  walls  were 
plastered  with  a  few  hideous,  indelicate  Futurist  posters,  and 
fancy-dress  bands  vainly  tried  to  attract  processions  by  wagging 
trade  union  banners.  But  the  official  verdict  has  gone  forth  that  an 
important  portion  of  Austria  desires  to  form  part  of  derelict  Ger¬ 
many,  and,  if  the  League  of  Nations  had  not  abandoned  its  car¬ 
dinal  principle  of  self-determination,  it  would  be  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  this  sacrifice  of  independence.  One  consequence  would  be 
that  Germany  rather  than  France  would  soon  predominate  com¬ 
mercially  and  perhaps  politically  in  the  Near  East. 

Some  French  statesmen  seem  to  be  aware  of  this  and  to  desire 
the  resurrection  of  Austria-Hungary  under  a  strong  Government 
if  only  as  a  buffer  against  German  expansion.  It  is  said  that, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  was  at  Steinamanger  last  Easter, 
two  French  Cabinet  Councils  were  in  favour  of  supporting  him, 
and  that  his  withdrawal  was  due  to  Horthy’s  misrepresentations 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Entente.  The  French  Republic  has 
shown  many  aristocratic  and  imperialist  tendencies  since  the  war, 
notably  at  the  Vatican  and  in  Germany.  It  is  financially  weak 
and  recognises  that  the  Danube  trade  would  afford  relief  to  the 
French  people.  It  may  also  be  realising  that  it  went  too  far 
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jj  its  panic  when  it  shattered  the  Austrian  Empire  so 

completely. 

A  case  in  point  is  afforded  by  the  question  of  West  Hungary, 
fOT  which  German  sympathisers  have  recently  invented  the  mis¬ 
leading  name  of  Burgenland,  utterly  unknown  to  the  natives  of 
the  locality.  It  is  a  rich  and  romantic  district,  full  of  corn  and 
wine  and  sheep  and  oxen,  possessing  also  a  certain  amount  of 
coal.  It  was  very  natural  that  Hungary  should  not  wish  to 
part  with  it,  and  the  only  reason  for  giving  it  to  Austria  was 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  remote  German  origin, 
some  indeed  (settlers  in  the  ninth  century)  so  remote  that  they 
still  speak  a  dialect  almost  unintelligible  to  any  other  German 
in  the  world.  Even  at  St.  Germains  the  Austrian  delegates 
ventured  to  claim  West  Hungary  only  in  the  improbable  event  of 
a  real  plebiscite  being  recorded  in  their  favour,  but  the  French 
awarded  it  to  Austria  in  order  to  create  a  permanent  quarrel 
between  her  and  Hungary.  This  question  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  bad  blood,  and  is  difficult  to  solve  because  no  one  has 
any  faith  in  a  plebiscite  conducted  by  anybody  else.  As  I  write, 
a  plebiscite  is  being  prepared,  but  whatever  the  outcome,  it  will 
certainly  satisfy  nobody. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  the  only  hope  for  the  future,  not  only  for 
West  Hungary  but  for  all  the  remnants  of  the  old  Empire,  lies 
in  the  establishment  of  a  strong  federation  including  all  the  old 
provinces  on  equal  terms.  None  of  the  new  States  are  at  all 
happier  for  having  shaken  off  what  is  known  as  the  Austrian 
yoke,  which  was  not  by  any  means  so  oppressive  as  it  has  been 
represented.  A  federation  would  afford  security  for  capital, 
opportunities  for  commercial  development,  free  trade,  and  the 
restoration  of  order.  But  this  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
yielding  to  the  imperialism  of  any  of  the  Succession  States,  or 
by  exalting  some  mushroom  politician  like  Benesch  or  Hainisch 
or  an  adventurer  like  Horthy  or  an  old  political  freebooter  like 
Paschitch.  A  successful  Austrian  federation  would  need  to  be 
established  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Eoraan  Empire,  with  its  tradi¬ 
tions  of  real  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  And  such  an 
Empire  would  be  stillborn  in  the  absence  of  Csesar. 
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The  opening  of  the  fourtli  year  since  the  termination  of  the  world 
conflagration  finds  the  problem  of  the  Near  and  Middle  Easts,  and 
particularly  the  future  of  Turkey,  almost  as  unsettled  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Armistice.  In  spite  of  its  enormous  importance 
Conference  after  Conference  has  been  held,  with  the  principal 
consequence  that  decisions  have  been  taken  to  solve  all  the  more 
momentous  questions  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  meeting.  The 
result  of  this  policy  of  delay,  which  has  occurred  partly 
from  an  original  lack  of  Allied  unity  and  partly  from  th,- 
complicated  nature  of  the  actual  situation,  is  that  a  more  or  less 
local  question  has  become  a  world  issue,  that  international  diffi¬ 
culties  and  discords  have  been  augmented  and  that  unrest  has 
increased  throughout  and  beyond  the  areas  actually  affected 
Indeed,  little  doubt  now  exists  that  there  is  a  material  connection 
between  the  troubles  in  regard  to  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India,  and  the  position  at  Angora,  and  that 
the  Allied  attitude  towards  the  Turkish  Question  has  driven  the 
more  extreme  Ottoman  leaders  to  enter  into  relations  with  the 
Bolsheviks,  with  whose  tenets  Mohammedanism  can  have 
nothing  in  common.  Thus,  whereas  it  may  be  true  to  argue 
that  years  ago  the  Moslems  of  India  had  only  a  factitious  concern 
in  Turkey  and  the  Caliphate,  it  is  now  pretty  clear,  as  the  Aga 
Khan  said  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Times  on  November  12th, 
1921,  that  “  we  have  to  deal  with  the  position  as  it  exi.sts  to-day,” 
and  that  “Islam  in  India  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  most  imivortant  Mohammedan  State  in  the  world.” 

But,  whilst  there  are  many  larger  and  broader  aspects  of  the 
question  which  are  worthy  of  consideration,  my  principal  objects 
here  are  to  review'  the  developments  w'hich  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  Anatolian  War  since  the  publication  of  my 
article  w'hich  w'ent  to  press  on  August  12th  last,^  to  consider  the 
Franco-Turkish  Agreement-  and  the  ‘  ‘  Correspyondence 
between  the  British  and  French  Governments  on  that  subject, 
and  to  examine  the  means  by  which  the  Turco-Greek  Question 
might  be  solved.  Before  entering  upon  this  task,  how'ever,  it 
seems  desirable  to  remind  my  readers  that  the  present  position 
arises  not  so  much  out  of  the  war  itself  as  from  events  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  cessation  of  general  hostilities.  The  Turks 
agreed  to  an  armistice,  which  amounted  to  unreserved 

( 1 )  “  The  Anatolian  War  ”  in  The  Fortniohtlv  Review  for  September,  1921 . 

(2)  Turkey  No.  2  (1921).  Cmd.  l.’iSG.  Price  3d.  net. 

(3)  Turkey  No.  1  (1922).  Cmd.  1570.  Price  9d.  net. 
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I  capitulation,  on  October  31st,  1918,  but  whereas  that  document 
empowered  the  Allies  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  measiires  for  their 
safety,  it  made  no  mention  of  any  occupation  by  the  Greeks,  who 
aere  not  then  in  possession  of  a  foot  of  Ottoman  mainland.  For 
this  rea.wn,  the  Nationalists  argue  that  the  Allied  authorisation 
of  the  Greek  landing  in  Smyrna  in  May,  1919,  the  very  far- 
reaching  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  dealing  with  Thrace  and 
Ionia,  and  the  Euroi^ean  attitude  towards  the  various  Hellenic 
advances  have  been  illegitimate  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
resist  them.  Coming  to  the  pxjsition  of  Greece,  we  find  that 
)I.  Venizelos,  whose  home  j)olitical  ix)sition  during  the  j)eace 
negotiations  was  never  as  strong  as  supposed  abroad,  adopted  an 
adventurous  foreign  policy,  no  doubt,  partly  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  his  prestige  with  his  own  electorate.  The  Allies, 
particularly  Great  Britain,  instead  of  using  their  influence  in 
favour  of  moderation,  furthered  the  objects  of  their  protege,  and, 
in  fact,  employed  the  Hellenic  Army  against  Angora.  Sub¬ 
sequently  and  after  the  return  of  the  King,  the  Powers 
(particularly  France),  realising  by  this  time  that  the  strength 
of  the  Nationalists  had  greatly  increased,  and  that  Greece  by 
herself  could  never  be  victorious  against  them,  used  the  change 
of  regime  as  the  occasion  for  an  alteration  of  ix>licy.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  (February,  1921),  and  at  the  time  of  the  first  Allied 
proposal  made  by  the  London  Conference,  that  the  Greek 
Delegation  missed  its  opportunity,  for,  instead  of  accepting  the 
suggestion  for  an  inquiry  by  an  International  Commission  into 
the  nature  of  the  populations  of  the  disputed  areas,  it  declared 
categorically  that  the  Hellenic  Chamber  was  unable  to  consent  to 
such  a  solution.  By  so  doing,  without  even  obtaining  a.  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  status  of  Greece  in  her  war  against 
Turkey,  the  Government  of  King  Constantine  ignored  what  would 
have  been  an  easy,  and  what  was,  even  then,  a  very  necessary 
line  of  retreat. 

With  these  initial  remarks,  it  is  possible  to  approach  a 
discussion  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  and  to  examine 
the  modifications  created  in  the  situation  by  the  inability  of 
Greece  to  reach  Angora  in  the  autumn  and  by  the  signature  of 
the  Franco-Turkish  Agreement  of  October  20th,  1921.  Here, 
although  the  earlier  developments  which  followed  the  London 
Meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  were  reviewed  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
i  that,  after  an  unsuccessful  advance,  which  the  Greeks  were 
unable  to  maintain  in  the  early  spring,  they  renewed  their 
attack  on  July  11th.  At  first,  all  went  well,  and  the  highly  impor¬ 
tant  towns  of  Afiun-Karahissar  and  Eskishehr,  giving  to  King 
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Constantine  a  useful  part  of  the  Baghdad  Line,  fell  into  thw 
hands  almost  immediately.  These  successes,  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  positive  victory  by  the  Hellenic  Army,  but  not  that  the 
forces  of  Mustapha  Kemal  had  been  annihilated,  were  followed  by 
a  temporary  lull.  Subsequently,  the  Greeks  again  took  theoffen- 
sive,  and  advancing  astride  the  railway  from  Eskishehr  to  Angon 
they  reached  the  Kiver  Sakaria,  about  50  miles  to  the  westol 
Angora,  without  encountering  any  very  serious  resistance.  Here 
an  all-important  battle  w^as  waged  in  the  latter  half  of  August, 
and,  after  hard  lighting  for  about  a  fortnight ,  tlie  Greeks  forced 
their  enemy  back  across  the  river.  But  the  Hellenic  Army  was 
carrying  on  a  campaign  at  a  distance  of  about  600  miles  from  its 
real  base,  Athens,  its  lines  of  communication  were  subjected  to 
constant  raids  by  Turkish  cavalry  and  irregulars,  and  the 
casualties  and  sufferings  among  all  ranks  were  such  that  the 
General  Staff  almost  immediately  recognised  either  that  they 
would  actually  be  unable  to  take  Angora  or  that  that  city,  even 
captured,  would  be  untenable  in  the  existing  circumstances. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  therefore,  orders  were  given  for 
a  general  retreat,  and  the  Hellenic  front  now  runs  to  the  east 
and  south  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Ismid,  in  such 
a  way  that  Eskishehr  and  Afiun-Karahissar  remain  in  Greek 
hands. 

From  the  strategic  standpoint  the  net  result  of  these  operations 
is  that  they  provide  yet  another  proof  that  the  Turco-Greek 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the  military  forces  of  the  respective 
parties,  that  the  Greeks  have  failed  in  their  object  of  capturing 
Angora  and  destroying  the  Nationalist  Army,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inclusion  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  Baghdad 
Railway  system,  the  Greek  front  is  but  little  more  advantageous 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  In  other  words,  it  must  now  be  clear, 
even  to  those  who  had  confidence  in  the  superior  organisation, 
equipment,  and  training  of  the  Hellenes,  that  such-like 
advantages,  coupled  perhaps  with  a  numerical  strength  equal 
to  double  that  of  the  army  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  are  not  sufficient 
to  secure  victory  in  Anatolia.  The  country  is  exceedingly 
trying,  especially  to  an  army  acting  on  the  offensive.  Beyond 
one  or  two  single  line  railways,  and  a  few  third-class  roads, 
which  are  almost  impassable  after  continued  heavy  traffic, 
communications  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  are  non¬ 
existent.  This  shortcoming  is  of  paramount,  weight  for,  over 
and  above  the  difficulty  of  transywrting  troops  and  supplies  by 
sea  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor,  it  means  that  as  the  battle 
area  passed  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  so  did  the  lines 
of  supply  of  Greece  grow  longer  and  more  difficult ;  those  of 
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Turkey  becoming  correspondingly  shorter  and  easier.  Again,  in 
addition  to  the  safety  of  the  Greek  rear,  the  Turks  have  been 
and  are  in  a  ^wsition  to  keep  the  whole  country,  within  and 
beyond  their  own  lines,  in  a  state  of  terror  by  the  employment 
of  amied  bands  which  can  operate  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  battle  front,  but  also  in  any  Nationalist  or  even  Greek  areas 
where  Hellenes  or  other  Christians  are  at  their  mercy. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  all  reasonable  Turks 
!  must  recognise  that  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  is  not  in  a  position  to 
jchieve  a  victory  in  the  field  which  would  in  itself  drive  his 
enemies  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Asia  Minor.  Nevertheless,  the 
tragedy  of  Greece  has  put  new  heart  into  the,  at  one  time  perhaps, 
chastened  Nationalists,  and  it  has  provided  splendid  material 
for  their  use.  For  these  reasons,  the  demands  of  their 
helmsmen,  alike  from  the  Allies  and  from  Greece,  would 
naturally  have  become  more  pretentious  than  those  made  last 
year.  This  tendency  is,  however,  more  aggravated  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  signed 
between  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  and  Youssouf  Kemal  Bey  at 
Angora  on  October  ‘20th,  1921.  Such  an  agreement,  into  some  of 
the  terms  of  which  I  shall  enter  below ,  in  any  case  would  have 
been  a  success  of  which  the  Nationalists  might  rightly  be  proud. 
That  success  is,  however,  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  the  first  arrangement  attempted  by  the  parties  concerned, 
and  that  the  earlier  one,  concluded  between  M.  Briand  and 
Bekir  Sami  Iky,  proved  abortive  because  it  was  not  sufficiently 
favourable  to  Turkey  and  because,  for  that  reason,  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  refused  to  ratify  it.  From  the  international 
standpoint,  although  I  believe  that  the  only  successful  policy  for 
adoption  by  the  Allies  is  one  of  reasonable  negotiation  with 
Angora  and  although,  consequently,  I  hope  that  the  example 
of  France  will  be  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  by  Italy,  we  find 
that  whether  or  not  the  arrangement  implies  “  the  de  jure 
recognition  of  a  new  State  or  Government”  by  France,  it 
certainly  places  the  Grand  National  Assembly  almost  in  what 
Lwd  Curzon  calls  the  position  of  a  ‘  ‘  sovereign  authority  in 
Turkey,”  and  it  undoubtedly  goes  far  beyond  what  was  supposed 
to  be  only  an  understanding  in  regard  to  prisoners,  protection 
of  minorities  in  Cilicia,  and  the  evacuation  of  that  area  by  the 
French.  Moreover,  ignoring  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of 
concluding  such  an  agreement  without  the  knowledge  of  Great 
Britain— a  question  which  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  an 
article  such  as  this — there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  its  compre¬ 
hensive  nature,  for  ‘‘the  high  contracting  parties”  make  a 
declaration  ‘‘  that  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
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agreemeut  the  state  of  war  between  them  shall  cease,' ’  wJiijij 
declaration  not  only  accepts  the  equality  of  Angora,  but  alto 
comes  very  near  to  an  infringement  of  the  F ranco-British  Treaty 
of  September,  1914,  and  of  the  Loudon  Pact  of  November,  1915 
Again,  whereas  those  who  desire  to  go  fully  into  the  question 
must  refer  to  the  ‘  ‘  CoiTespondence  ’  ’  between  London  and  Paris 
I  would  here  remind  my  readers  that  the  present  arrangement 
especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the  protection  of  minorities,  and 
upon  the  Baghdad  Railway,  appears  to  contravene  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  actual  letter,  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  of  the  Tripartite 
Agreement,  both  signed  on  August  10th,  1920.  And  then,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  even  now'  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  import¬ 
ance  or  weight  should  be  given  to  the  letter  from  Youssouf  Kemal 
Bey  to  M.  PYanklin-Bouillon  which  was  apjjended  to  the 
agreement  and  to  which  Lord  Curzon  very  proi>erly  drew 
attention  in  his  Note  to  the  French  Government.  That  letter, 
in  granting  certain  concessions  to  France,  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  “Government  of  the  French  Republic  ”  will  endeavour 
‘  ‘  to  settle  in  a  spirit  of  cordial  agreement  all  the  questions 
relating  to  the  indej^endence  and  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey." 

Coming  to  the  material  results  of  the  agreement.  Article  8, 
revising  as  it  does  practically  the  whole  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Anatolia,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  hands  back  to 
Turkey  a  large  and  fertile  extent  of  temtory,  which  includes 
among  other  districts  the  eastern  part  of  the  Vilayet  of  Adana, 
where  some  of  the  worst  Armenian  massacres  of  1909  took  place. 
By  this  article,  too,  the  Turks,  instead  of  owning  the  territory 
followed  by  the  Baghdad  Railway  only  as  far  as  a  point  situated 
just  to  the  east  of  Adana,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
section  in  the  French  mandate  area  of  Syria,  now  retrieve  the 
sovereignty  over  the  w'hole  length  of  Constantinople  to  Nisibin. 
Putting  on  one  side  the  point  made  by  Lord  Curzon  that  the 
territory  in  question  was  captured  from  Turkey  by  British 
forces,  these  changes,  together  with  other  arrangements  now 
made,  are  of  considerable  concern  to  Great  Britain.  In  spite  of 
the  French  assurances  that  transport  hostile  to  us  would  never 
be  permitted,  they  mean  that  Turkish  troops  could  now  be 
carried  from  Konia  or  elsew’here  in  Asia  Minor,  almost  to  the 
very  frontier  of  Mesopotamia,  much  more  easily  than  was  the  case 
under  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  because  the  whole  distance  for  which 
the  Baghdad  Railway  is  in  Syrian  territory  amounts  only  to 
about  80  miles  and  because  that  section  could  he  avoided 


altogether  either  by  a  road  march  of,  say,  60  miles  or  by  the 
construction  of  a  supplementary  line  in  Turkish  territory— a  line 
which  would  approximately  follow  the  more  northerly  route 
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urjffinally  planned  for  the  Baghdad  Railway  in  this  area.  In 
jhort,  however  we  regard  the  whole  matter,  and  notwithstanding 
the  French  admission  of  “  the  principle  of  adjusting  in  the  final 
treaty  of  peace  the  different  agreements  ”  already  negotiated, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  “  re-conquest  ”  of  Adrianople  in 
1913  enabled  Enver  Pasha  to  proclaim  the  Committee  of  Union 
jnd  Progress  the  protectors  of  the  State,  so  do  the  concessions 
secured  from  P’rance  provide  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  with  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  the  Nationalist  Movement  is 
'  responsible  for  preventing  the  disruption  of  Turkey. 

The  task  of  Allied  diplomacy  in  endeavouring  to  frame  a 
treaty  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  Sevres  is  therefore  about  as 
intricate  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  Entente  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  has  been  severely  shaken,  partly  by 
the  failure  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  an  early  settlement  of 
the  Near  Eastern  Question.  Whilst  the  first  condition,  therefore^ 
is  a  return  to  unity  betw’een  the  three  Great  Powers,  without 
which  unity  no  real  solution  is  possible,  the  position  is  still  further 
complicated  because  it  is  hardly  feasible  for  the  Allies  to  enforce 
their  decisions  upon  the  belligerents  and  because  of  the  internal 
positions  which  exist  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  Whatever  mafp 
be  said  by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  w’arlike 
policy  against  the  Nationalists,  it  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  facts  that  words  can  be  of  no  avail,  that  Greece  alone  cannot 
impose  the  will  of  Europe  upon  Angora,  and  that  even  a  blockade 
will  be  useless,  certainly, so  long  as  the  door  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  stands  wide  open.  Unless,  therefore,  an  army  is  to 
be  provided  by  England,  France,  and  Italy  for  an  arduous 
campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is  unthinkable,  w'e  come  to  the 
question  of  ruthless  international  pressure  upon  Greece. 

The  internal  situations  in  Turkey  and  Greece  add  greatly  to 
the  difficulties.  The  .Angora  party,  which  has  no  sympathy  for 
Enver  Pasha  and  his  colleagues,'  has  not  only  refused  to 
recognise  the  authority  of  Constantinoyde,  but  its  attitude  towards 
the  Sultan  is  very  strained — I  believe  because  of  his  dissolution 
of  the  Chamber  after  the  Armistice  and  because  of  a  Fetva  issued 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Nationalist  movement.  Unless  the  two 
sections  can  be  combined  by  proposals  acceptable  to  both, 
negotiations  can,  therefore,  only  be  carried  out  either  with  Angora 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  Turkey  or  more  or  less  separately  with  the 
two  parties.  Nevertheless,  this  yxjsition  may  perhaps  be  some- 

(1)  Tho  assurance's  piven  to  me  upon  thi-s  point  in  Paris  in  October  by  Dr. 
Nihsd  Rechad — the  enliphtened  and  far-seeinp  representative  of  Anpora — seem 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  news,  published  in  the  Times  for  January  10th,  1922, 
that  the  Kemalist  Government  has  condemned  to  death  25  Enverist  officers. 
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what  ameliorated  by  Marshal  Jzzet  Pasha’s  occupation  of  the 
tx)8t  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Constantinople  Cabinet 
for,  whilst  that  8oldier-jx)litician  is  understood  to  be  in  favour  (rf 
a  peace  investing  Turkey  with  the  requirements  of  life,  his 
general  sympathy  with  the  princi[>les  of  Nationalism,  and  his 
prestige  *  are  such  as  sooner  or  later  perhaps  to  empower  him  to 
carry  his  ix>int  of  view.  Consequently,  although  he  failed  to 
arrange  the  unification  of  the  country  about  fifteen  months  a| 
were  the  Allies  now  to  make  reasonable  suggestions,  these 
suggestions  might  enable  him  either  to  become  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  United  Turkey,  or  to  voice  the  interests  of  a  majority  so 
imix)rtant  that  the  extremists  would  be  robbed  of  much  of  their 
present  support.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  no  opportunity 
should  be  overlooked  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  an  undoubted  patriot,  who  realises  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  his  country  and  who  recognises  the  devastating  a 
disastrous  consequences  of  continued  war. 

In  Greece,  internal  and  external  iwlitics  are  closely  inter¬ 
woven.  The  jx)sition,  too,  is  strangely  complicated,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  great  sacrifices  made  for  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Greeks  of  Greece,  the  war  has  compromi.sed  many  of  the 
Christians  and  some  of  the  Moslems  of  the  now  occupied  territory. 
From  the  practical  as  well  as  the  sentimental  standjxiints,  the 
vsafety  of  these  Ottomans  who  have  fought  for  or  favoured  the 
Hellenic  cause,  and  who  must  continue  to  reside  in  Anatolia, 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  concern  for  Athens.  Moreover, 
M.  Venizelos  secured  and  certainly  at  one  time  believed  in  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres.  Consequently,  were  the  King  or  his  present 
ministers  willingly  to  agree  to  its  abrogation  without  some 
tangible  comjyensation,  it  is  probable,  whatever  be  the  present 
|>ersonal  attitude  of  their  chief,  that  the  Venizelists  would  employ 
the  position  to  their  own  political  advantage.  Further,  as  M. 
Gounaris  does  not  enjoy  the  real  confidence  of  nearly  all  the 
so-called  Royalists,  his  adversaries  such  as  M.  Stratos,  who  i^ 
probably  the  ablest  man  in  Athens  to-day,  would  naturally  be 
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(1)  Marshnl  Izzet  Pasha  owes  his  position  to  his  successful  military  career. 
Chief  of  the  Staff  in  1897,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  Edhem  Pasha’s  victory 
in  the  Greek  War.  Later  on,  both  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  at  the  War  Office  and  as 
the  negotiator  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Imam  Yahyaa  in  the  Yemen,  he 
increased  his  reputation.  tVhen  the  Bulgarians  were  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  in  1912,  it  was  Izzet  Pasha  who,  so  to  speak,  reformed  the  broken 
army,  but,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  position,  in  a  moment  signed  an  armistice. 
German  trained,  but  opposed  to  the  Germanisation  of  Turkey,  Hi.s  Highness 
was  not  employed  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.  Subsequently  he  served 
on  the  Russian  front  and,  having  become  Grand  Vizier  in  October,  1918,  he 
immediately  had  the  strt'ugth  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  signature  of  an 
armistice. 
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ready  to  make  capital  out  of  any  supposed  blunder  on  the  part 
of  the  present  Premier,  from  whose  European  journeys  great 
things  were  anticipated.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing  a 
vindictive  policy,  believed  to  derive  its  principal  support  from  the 
French  Government — a  policy  which  has  already  frustrated  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  conceived — it  seems  essential  for  the 
allies  to  recognise  the  King  as  the  rightful  ruler  of  his  j)eople. 
Such  recognition  would  add  strength  and  force  to  the  present 
rigime,  and  it  would  thus  lead  to  a  franker  and  more  hopeful 
discussion  of  a  problem  which  can  never  be  settled  permanently 
otherwise  than  by  the  consent  of  all  parties. 

Under  all  the  existing  circumstances  it  would  therefore  appear 
that  any  proposals  made  for  the  solution  of  the  Near  Eastern 
Question  must  realise  three  conditions.  Firstly,  they  must  be 
satisfying  to  the  Nationalists,  or  at  least  to  the  more  moderate 
sections  of  what  is  now  a  patriotic  movement  which  has  embraced 
all  Turkey.  Secondly,  there  must  be  adequate  protection  for  the 
non-Turkish  minorities  in  Turkey  and  for  the  Turkish  and  other 
minorities  in  Greece.  Thirdly,  a  way  must  be  made  for  the 
Hellenic  Government  to  escape  from  the  deadlock  in  which  it  has 
become  involved.  It  is  impossible  accurately  to  forecast  what 
terms  would  be  acceptable  to  Angora  for,  whilst  all  sorts  of 
demands  have  been  put  forward,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and  his 
colleagues  must  know  that,  in  spite  of  their  recent  successes,  they 
cannot  drive  the  Allies  out  of  the  Straits  or  reconquer  Thrace.  It 
goes  without  saying,  however,  that  in  their  own  interests  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  general  peace  the  Greeks,  as  a  political  and 
military  entity,  must  leave  the  mainland  of  Anatolia.  With 
regard  to  the  Straits,  although  Turkey  can  never  again  be  allowed 
to  assume  a  position  enabling  her  to  close  this  highway,  I  think 
that  the  position  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  might  well  be 
modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  less  humiliating  to  the 
Ottoman  Government.  Such  a  change  could  perhaps  be  effected 
either  by  confining  the  control  of  the  “  Commission  of  the 
Straits”  to  the  Dardanelles  and  their  immediate  shores  or  by 
replacing  that  Commission  by  a  representative  of  the  League  of 
Xations,  into  which  organisation  Turkey  would  be  admitted  as  a 
condition  of  her  acceptance  of  these  and  other  suggested  terms 

Were  the  above  suggested  terms  to  form  a  basis  of  negotiation , 
it  is  obvious  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  themselves  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  two  Governments  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  in  their  respective  programmes,  satis¬ 
factory  and  far-reaching  safeguards  would  have  to  be  arranged 
for  the  subject  populations.  As  Lord  Curzon  has  rightly  said,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  terms  imposed  by  the  treaties  made  with 
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certain  other  countries  and  sanctioned  in  the  Franco-Turkish 
Agreement  of  October,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  case  of 
Turkey,  and  I  think  that  such  arrangements  are  almost  equally 
inadequate  in  Greece  or  any  Balkan  country.  Consequently,  the 
present  difficulty  might  be  surmounted  by  imposing  upon  Turkey 
for  Asia  Minor  and  upon  Greece  for  the  territory  left  to  her  ii 
Thrace  some  identical  provisions,  guaranteed  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  supervised  by  some  s})ecial  representative  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  body  located  in  the  Near  East.  I  do  not  say 
that  these  provisions  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Angora 
“  National  Covenant,”  but  it  is  conceivable  that  moderate  leaders 
like  Izzet  Pasha  would  be  prepared  to  admit  such  guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  the  subject  races  and  for  the  Straits  and  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  couple  with  these  measures  other  under¬ 
takings  to  Great  Britain  for  the  protection  and  perhaps  even  the 
modification  of  the  frontier  of  Mesopotamia.  Greece,  who  is 
believed  to  have  placed  herself  in  Allied  hands,  would  have 
secured  thereby  the  fundamental  proviso  for  which  she  claims  to 
be  fighting  in  Asia  Afinor,  and  a  strengthened  and  recognised 
Sovereign  and  Government  should  be  able  to  overcome  any  likely 
opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  conditions  which  sooner  or  later 
are  inevitable. 

In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  said  that  if  I  have  favoured 
what  may  appear  a  somewhat  lenient  attitude  towards  Turkey  I 
have  done  so  because  it  is  useless  to  pursue  a  policy  and  to  support 
a  cause  which  cannot  succeed  and  because,  with  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  the  interests  of  this  country  and  of  Turkey  once  more 
become  identical  and  opposed  to  those  of  Bussia.  We  are  now  at 
the  parting  of  ways  and,  as  the  largest  Mohammedan  Power  in 
the  world  and  as  an  Empire  to  which  the  relations  between 
Eurojoe  and  Asia  are  vital,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  allow  the 
protection  of  Islam  to  pass  into  alien  hands.  The  Nationalks 
may  have  sought  the  temporary  support  of  Moscow,  but  sooner  or 
later  they  will  realise,  as  all  clear-headed  Turks  already  realise, 
that  Bolshevism  must  give  birth  to  Nationalism,  and  that  Eussia, 
frustrated  in  the  West  by  the  creation  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
Poland,  will  eventually  once  again  turn  her  attention  towards  the 
East  and  South.  Success  to  her  aims  in  those  directions  would  be 
as  dangerous  to  the  British  Empire  as  to  Turkey. 

January  12th, 1922. 


H.  Charles  Woods. 
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I. 

The  office  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cosway,  literary  agent,  may  elude  the 
stranger  at  a  first  visit.  It  is  in  one  of  those  difficult  streets  near 
Long  Acre,  and  although  it  distinctly  announces  itself  as  “  8  ”  on 
itsnotepaper  we  wander  vaguely  from  “  7  ”  to  “  9  ”  several  times 
ijofore  we  decide  that  the  unimportant  and  unnumbered  door  between 
the  two  is  worth  a  trial.  Once  inside,  the  impression  returns  to  us 
that  we  have  mistaken  the  street,  and  we  retire  hurriedly  to  con¬ 
template  “7  ”  and  “  9  ”  again.  But,  being  at  heart  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  we  go  back  whistling,  and  mount  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor, 
where  a  door  marked  “  Private  ”  asks  us  what  the  deuce  we  think 
we  are  doing.  Realising  that  they  cannot  eat  us,  we  knock.  “  Mr. 
Oosway?”  we  ask  without  much  hope.  “What  name,  please?’’ 
jijs  the  girl.  And  we  are  so  surprised  to  find  ourselves  there  that 
we  answer  instinctively,  “  Columbus.’’ 

I  am  writing  of  1910,  when  Michael  had  been  with  Mr.  Cosway 
for  two  years.  Cosway,  a  hearty  little  bachelor  with  the  complexion 
of  a  baby  and  the  baldness  of  a  grandfather,  had  surprised  his 
friends  in  his  middle-age  by  discovering  a  sudden  passion  for  the 
country.  The  flat  in  Knightsbridge  was  replaced  by  a  cottage  in 
Kent,  a  cottage  which  called  loudly  to  Mr.  Cosway  on  golden  after¬ 
noons.  Week-ends  gradually  acquired  a  habit  of  beginning  on 
Fridays.  Even  on  a  Wednesday  morning  the  waste-paper  basket  of 
No.  8  might  be  called  upon  suddenly  to  receive  the  plan  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  herbaceous  border.  But  a  business  will  not  look  after  itself 
because  a  man  loves  his  garden.  So  young  Michael  Wentworth, 
light  of  heart,  but  grave  of  face,  joined  the  very  efficient  Miss 
Perkins  in  representing  an  absent  Mr.  Cosway  on  Saturdays,  and 
restoring  an  urbane  outlook  on  other  days  to  a  Mr.  Cosway  who 
might  be  only  nominally  present. 

After  two  years  at  No.  8  Michael  married.  If  a  man  is  afraid  to 
make  an  adventure  of  marriage,  he  does  not  deserve  any  other 
adventures  which  come  his  way.  Michael  was  earning  £180  a  year. 
It  is  not  a  large  salary,  but  Audrey  had  a  whole  £50  a  year  of  her 
own.  Add  £50  to  £180  and  you  get  the  incredible  sum  of  £230  per 
annum,  an  income  for  Emperors.  So  at  least  Michael  and  Audrey 
thought.  They  married  on  it  and  were  prepared  to  be  happy. 

From  the  first  Audrey  was  convinced  of  her  husband’s  importance 
la  the  world  of  letters.  Great  men  wandered  in  and  out  of  Mr. 
Cosway’s  office,  and  Michael  said  “  Good  morning  ’’  to  them. 
Herbert  Bannerman  himself,  with  a  circulation  of  100,000,  had  told 
Michael  that  the  evenings  were  drawing  in.  Michael  could  inform 
his  wife’s  visitors  that  Cyril  Floyd,  “  England’s  only  poet,’’  was 
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quite  a  good  fellow,  and  that  Benham,  the  Cabinet  Minister,  whojj 
Recollections  of  my  Boyhood  had  bored  everybody  so  much  was 
not  a  bit  like  the  cartoons.  It  was  in  this  magic  circle  that  Michael 
moved,  and  Audrey,  in  spirit  at  least,  moved  with  him. 

But  not  only  in  spirit.  On  the  Saturdays  when  Mr.  Cosway  was 
in  the  country  Michael  was  left  in  charge.  That  was  Audrev's 
great  day.  Shortly  after  12  o’clock  she  would  appear  at  No.  8  and 
make  her  way  to  Michael’s  room.  Miss  Perkins  had  gone;  Michael 
was  alone  in  his  gloi'y  w’ith  the  litter  of  a  week’s  work  to  clear  up 
Audrey  became  his  secretary.  She  wrote  to'“  Dear  Mr.  Banner- 
man  ”  with  her  own  hand;  she  made  an  appointment  with  Mr 
Benham.  She  sat  on  Michael’s  table  and  said,  “  Oh,  I  say,  Mike 
what’s  this?”  And  Michael,  very  busy,  said,  ‘‘Wait  a  minute, 
darling.”  At  one  o’clock  she  brought  out  the  sandwiches,  and  they 
perched  on  the  table  together,  swinging  their  legs,  and  Audrey  said 
between  mouthfuls  and  kisses,  ”  I  do  help  you,  coming  up  like  this, 
don’t  I?  ”  And  Michael  said,  ”  Of  course  you  do,  my  sweetheart.” 
And  she  did.  When  they  worked  together,  it  hardly  seemed  like 
work.  There  was  no  little  house  in  Bedford  Park  calling  to  him  to 
be  done ;  no  reason  now  for  hurry.  Michael  could  say  truly  that 
Mr.  Cosway  was  never  served  more  faithfully  than  on  those  happy 
Saturday  afternoons. 

By  1914  Michael’s  salary  had  risen  to  £240.  Audrey’s  little 
dowry  had  given  them  £60  in  the  last  year,  so  that  their  joint 
income  was  now  £300.  It  seems  almost  too  much.  But  there  were 
even  better  things  to  come.  Audrey  was  sure  that  her  husband  was 
now  indispensable  to  Mr.  Cosway,  and  an  eventual  partnership  was 
(she  told  Michael)  almost  a  certainty.  Michael  was  more  doubtful, 
although  her  design  for  a  notepaper  headed  ‘‘  Cosway  and  Went¬ 
worth,  Ltd.,”  appeared  to  carry  conviction.  A  more  inspired  design, 
which  announced  ‘‘  Mr.  Michael  Wentworth,  Literary  Agent,”  the 
senior  partner  having  succumbed  to  an  imaginary  heart-attack,  was 
kept  in  reserve  for  the  moment,  as  were  the  numerous  dinner-parties, 
overloaded  with  Benhams  and  Bannermans,  which  Audrey  had 
already  planned.  But  no  limit  could  be  set  to  her  private  dreams-. 

However,  in  August  of  that  year  dreams  for  the  moment  were 
shattered.  The  Saturdays  were  no  longer  the  Saturdays  they  used 
to  be;  the  little  dinners  at  home  were  eaten  now  in  silence.  There 
was  a  constraint  between  them,  a  weight  upon  both  their  hearts 
which  was  felt  almost  as  a  physical  pain.  For  Michael  knew  that 
he  must  tell  Audrey  of  his  decision  to  enlist,  and  Audrey  knew  what 
Michael  was  wanting  to  say,  and  by  all  her  silences,  by  her  every 
look,  had  told  him  that  she  couldn’t  let  him  go. 

Yet  he  went.  The  scene  which  they  had  dreaded  came  at  last,  as 
it  was  bound  to  come. 

‘‘  I  suppose  I’m  not  p-patriotic, ”  sobbed  Audrey,  ‘‘but  I  do  love 
you  so  much,  and  I  can’t  bear  it,  Michael,  I  can’t  bear  it.” 

”  You  don’t  suppose  I  want  to  go,”  growled  Michael,  biting  hard 
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on  his  pipe;  '*  ^  idea.  But  I  know  I  shall  never  be  happy 

until  I  do  go.” 

"L-look  at  Mr.  Spencer;  he’s  younger  than  you,  and  not  even 
o-married.” 

"Look  at  Howard,”  said  Michael;  ”  he’s- forty-three  and  has  two 
children.” 

Audrey  clung  to  him  weeping.  • 

"Oh,  why  do  I  love  you  so  much?  ”  she  cried.  ”  Why  couldn’t 
I  be  like  other  wives,  and  just  be  fond  of  you?  We’ve  been  married 
(our  years — why  couldn’t  we  have  got  used  to  each  other  by  now? 
I  should  have  missed  you  horribly;  I  should  have  been  horribly 
anxious  about  you;  but  it  wouldn’t  have  been  like  this.  .  .  . 
You’re  tearing  yourself  out  of  my  heart.  It  hurts  so  much,  Michael, 
80  much.” 

"Oh,  damn,"  said  poor  Michael,  and  he  jumped  up  hastily, 
muttering  that  his  pipe  was  out. 

She  was  calmer  in  the  morning.  They  talked  of  leave,  of  the 
healthy  life  of  training,  of  her  pride  in  him  when  he  was  in  khaki; 
above  all,  of  the  great  joy  of  coming  back  to  the  old  life  when  the 
war  was  over. 

‘‘You  see,”  said  Michael,  ‘‘  it  isn’t  as  though  we  were  enjoying 
ourselves  now.  We  aren’t.  We  can’t.  But  when  it’s  over,  and  I 
come  back,  fairly  bursting  with  medals,  just  think  how  happy  we 
shall  bel  Much,  much  happier  than  if  I  had  stayed  at  home.” 

‘‘You  will  come  back?  ”  said  Audrey,  looking  at  him  earnestly. 

“  I  promise.” 

‘‘  And  you  won’t  let  the  war  go  on  too  long?  ” 

‘‘A  year  at  the  most.” 

‘‘I  think  1  can  bear  it  for  a  year,”  said  Audrey  gravely,  never 
taking  her  eyes  off  him.  ‘‘  Yes,  if  you  come  back  at  the  end  of  a 
year  I  can  bear  it.” 

‘‘  And  then — think  of  our  Saturdays  at  the  office  I  All  those  lovely 
times  together  again.” 

‘‘I’m  thinking  of  them,”  said  Audrey,  her  big  eyes  fixed  upon 
him.  ”  That’s  all  I’m  thinking  of.” 

Arrived  at  the  office,  Michael  broke  the  news  to  Mr.  Cosway. 
Mr.  Cosway  had  seen  it  coming. 

‘‘I  mustn’t  say  anything  to  stop  you,”  he  said  affectionately, 
"much  as  I  should  like  to  for  my  own  sake.  You’re  doing  the  right 
thing,  and  I’m  proud  of  you.  I  only  wish  I  were  your  age,  my  boy. 
and  could  shoulder  a  rifle  with  you.” 

”  You  can  get  somebody  in  my  place,  sir?  ” 

"I  shall  have  to  try.  Some  old  gentleman  or  consumptive  youth, 
I  suppose.  But  he’ll  never  take  your  place,  Wentworth.  As  soon 
as  ever  the  war  is  over,  I  shall  expect  you  back.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

Mr.  Cosway  picked  up  a  paper-knife  and  played  with  it. 

“There’s  another  thing,  Wentworth.  Money.  You’re  giving  up 
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everything  to  go  into  the  Army :  wife,  home,  safety,  all  that.  You 
know  what  I  mean?  I  think  the  least  that  we  can  do,  those  of  us 
who  are  staying  at  home,  is  to  take  care  that  you  have  no  Bnancial 
worries.  Let  me  see,  what  are  you  getting  now?  ” 

“  Two  forty,  sir.” 

Mr.  Cosw’ay  looked  surprised.  ”  Well,  well,”  he  said  at  last 
”  we  can  talk  about  that  when  you  come  back  to  us.  Only  two 
forty?  Perhaps  we  can  make  some  other  arrangement.  Meanwhile 
as  long  as  you  are  in  the  Army  I  shall  give  you  £150  a  year.  Call 
it  the  back-pay  that  you  ought  to  have  had,  or  a  retaining  fee  to 
bring  you  home  to  us.  Call  it  what  you  like.  You  understand? 

I  want  you  not  to  bother  about  money.  You  will  have  plenty  of 
other  things  to  worry  about,  and — no,  don’t  thank  me,”  he  added 
hastily  as  Michael  began.  “  Damn  it,  boy,  you’re  going  to  fight,  and 
I’m  going  to  stay  comfortably  at  home  !  Bless  my  soul,  it’s  the  verv 
least  I  can  do.”  He  blew  his  nose  vigorously,  called  for  Miss  Perkins, 
and  w’aved  Michael  out  of  the  room.  Lunching  at  his  club  later  on, 
he  felt  very  patriotic  and  well  disposed  towards  everybody.  He 
mused  over  a  glass  of  port  .  .  . 

”  A  good  fellow,  Wentworth.  .  .  .  We  must  all  pull  together 
nowadays.  .  .  .  Least  I  can  do  is  to  see  that  that  nice  little  wife 
is  well  provided  for  while  Wentworth  is  away.  .  .  .  Only  wish  I 
were  W’entvvorth’s  age.  .  .  .  Damn  these  Germans!  ” 

He  finished  his  port  and  lit  a  cigar. 

But  Michael  and  Audrey  also  had  their  thoughts.  That  reference 
to  ”  some  other  arrangement  ”  in  the  future  surely  meant  a  partner¬ 
ship.  But  would  he  give  Michael  a  partnership  if  Michael  had  no 
capital  to  put  into  the  business?  They  must  begin  saving  at  once. 

”  I’ll  get  something  to  do,”  said  Audrey.  ”  I  shall  always  be  all 
right  because  of  the  hundred  and  fifty,  and  then  I  can  save  all  that 
I  earn.  And  if  you  can  save  anything  out  of  your  pay — oh,  but  you 
mustn’t !  ” 

”  I  will,”  said  Michael  with  determination. 

This  was  a  much  happier  evening  than  the  last.  Discussion  of  the 
future  took  their  minds  off  the  present.  They  grew  quite  eager 
together  over  the  great  days  that  were  coming — after  the  war. 

”  And  when  you’re  a  partner,”  said  Audrey,  “  will  you  still  like 
me  coming  on  Saturdays  and  helping  you  with  your  work?  ” 

”  I  shall  love  it  more  than  ever.” 

”  I  do  love  helping  you  so,”  said  Audrey,  looking  at  him  with  a 
kind  of  wonder  that  she  should  be  allowed  by  Heaven  to  help  him. 

Michael  took  her  in  his  arms  suddenly. 
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Capt.  and  Adjutant  Wentworth  was  enjoying  the  October  sun  in 
the  little  open-air  shelter  outside  the  H.Q.  Mess.  It  was  a  quiet 
part  of  the  line,  for  the  battalion  was  recuperating  after  its  three 
weeks  on  the  Somme — the  Somme  of  1916.  In  the  comparative 
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peace  of  his  present  position  Michael  felt  supremely  content  with 
the  world.  For  the  moment  all  that  he  wanted  to  make  him  happy 
fas  a  letter  from  Audrey.  The  post  corporal  was  late. 

A  bench  ran  round  the  three  sides  of  the  shelter,  and  there  was  a 
table  in  the  middle.  Here,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  Fritz 
jufBciently  inactive,  the  H.Q.  Mess  had  its  tea;  a  change  from  the 
stuffiness  of  the  official  dug-out.  Tea  was  over,  the  Major  and  the 
doctor  had  gone  about  their  business,  and  in  the  other  corner  of  the 
shelter,  opposite  to  Michael,  the  Colonel  was  addressing  a  letter  to 
his  wife. 

He  looked  up  at  Michael  with  a  smile. 

“Finished  yours?  ” 

“Before  tea,  sir.  The  post  is  late  to-day.” 

“It’s  always  late.  And  it  never  gives  me  all  the  letters  I  want. 

.  .  Michael,  what  are  you  going  to  do  after  the  war?  ” 

“Go  back  to  my  job,  sir.” 

“  Any  good?  ” 

“Literary  agent.  We  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  be  a  partner  one 
day,  but  I  expect  we’re  rather  sanguine.”  He  smiled  suddenly. 
"Anyway,”  he  went  on,  ”  we’re  saving  in  case.” 

The  Colonel  was  silent  while  he  filled  his  pipe. 

“Oh,  well,  anyhow,”  he  said  at  last,  “  the  war  won’t  be  over  for 
along  time  yet.”  He  laughed  and  added,  “Having  just  told  my 
wife  that  it  will  be  over  by  Christmas.  But  we  must  buck  them  up 
somehow.” 

"Every  year  I  say  Christmas,”  smiled  Michael. 

“  Quite  right.  It  will  end  some  day,  and  I  shall  go  back  to  my  busi¬ 
ness.  So  if  ever  you  do  want  a  job - ”  He  stopped  and  lit  his  pipe. 

"It’s  awfully  decent  of  you,  sir,”  said  Michael,  “  and  you  know 

how  much  I  like  working  with  you,  but - ”  He  blushed  and  went 

on  rather  shyly,  “  You  see,  all  our  married  life  is  wrapped  up  in  this 
work  that  I  was  doing.  Going  back  to  it  means  going  back  to 
happiness,  the  happiness  we  had  before  the  war.  We  talk  about  it 
in  every  letter,  and — oh,  damn  the  war  I  ” 

“I  concur.  Anyhow,  we  shall  both  be  in  London — if  we’re  lucky. 

.  .  .  If  we’re  lucky,”  he  murmured  wistfully  to  himself.  There 
were  so  many  of  them  who  had  been  left  behind  on  the  Somme, 
good  fellows  who  had  not  been  lucky. 

Michael  took  out  his  last  letter  from  Audrey.  He  knew  it  by  heart, 
but  he  wanted  to  read  again  in  her  own  writing  the  bit  which  began, 
"Do  you  remember  our  Saturday  afternoons  together?  ”  When — 
when— ifhcn  would  those  Saturday  afternoons  come  back? 

He  had  written  occasionally  to  Mr.  Cosway  in  these  last  two 
years  without  getting  back  much  in  the  way  of  an  answer.  On  two 
of  his  leaves  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  ofiBce. 

He  had  called,  of  course,  with  Audrey;  leave  was  too  precious  to 
allow  a  moment  away  from  her.  Mr.  Cosway  had  insisted  on  taking 
them  both  out  to  lunch. 
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“  My  dear  young  friends,”  he  said  gaily,  ”  you  must,  you  simpi,  I 
must.  We  will  leave  the  office  to  Miss  Perkins — and  Snider.  You 
haven’t  seen  Snider  yet,  Wentworth,  Your  substitute.  All  lungs 
and  knuckles.  You  know  what  I  mean,  Mrs.  Wentworth?  Tries 
hard,  but  breathes  everywhere.  Oh,  I  daresay  he’ll  be  all  right 
when  he’s  learnt  his  way  about.  He’s  willing  enough.  But  I  often 
wish  you  were  back,  Wentworth.  ‘  Your  nice-looking  clerk,’  was 
what  my  clients  used  to  call  him,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  but  we  mustn’t 
tell  the  Field-Marshal,  or  he’ll  blush.” 

And  Michael  blushed  very  happily. 

He  made  a  second  appearance  at  No.  8  nearly  a  year  afterwards, 
and  saw  the  unhappy  Snider  for  the  first  time.  Snider  was  still 
knuckly  and  unhealthy-looking,  but  he  had  evidently  ”  leamt  his 
way  about.”  He  apologised  at  some  length  to  Michael  for  the  lungs 
which  prevented  him  from  enlisting,  and  (with  many  more  apologies 
for  the  trouble)  asked  for  Michael’s  expert  advice  as  a  soldier  on  the 
subject  of  Tuolite. 

”  What  on  earth’s  Tuolite?  ”  asked  Michael. 

”  Some  new  sort  of  explosive,  isn’t  it.  Lieutenant  Wentworth?" 

”  Never  heard  of  it,”  said  Michael,  and  went  into  Mr.  Cosway’s 
room. 

”  Rum  chap,  that  Snider  of  yours,”  he  said  after  they  had  shaken 
hands. 

”  Oh,  haven’t  you  seen  him  before?  ” 

“  No.  You  were  quite  right  about  him,  sir.” 

”  What  did  I  say,  Wentworth?  If  it  was  anything  about  his 
capacity  for  work,  I  probably  under-rated  it.  He’s  got  ideas  too.’’ 

”  Oh?” 

"Yes.  He - ”  Mr.  Cosway  stopped  abruptly  and  turned  over 

some  papers  with  his  hand.  ”  Well,  Wentworth,  glad  to  have  seen 
you,”  he  said,  and  gave  the  appearance  of  rather  a  busy  man  who 
has  been  interrupted.  ”  I  suppose  you’ll  be  going  out  directly?” 

”  Any  moment  now,  sir.” 

”  Well,  good  luck  to  you.”  He  held  out  his  hand.  ”  The  sooner 
you  get  this  war  over,  the  better  for  us  all.” 

Michael  said  good-bye  and  went  out.  He  had  not  seen  Mr.  Cosway 
since. 

'But  when — when — token  were  Audrey  and  he  going  to  sit  on  the 
office  table,  and  swing  their  legs,  and  eat  their  sandwiches  together? 
Not  this  Christmas,  anyhow. 

“Letters,  sir,”  said  the  mess  waiter,  and  handed  the  Colonel  his 
packet. 

“Thanks.”  He  glanced  at  the  envelopes,  and  looked  across  at 
Michael.  “  Any  luck?  ” 

“One.” 

“I’ve  beaten  you  to-day;  I’ve  got  two.  That’s  five  since 
Sunday.” 

“  I  had  two  yesterday,”  smiled  Michael.  Unknown  to  themselves, 
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Audrey  and  the  Colonel’s  wife  were  engaged  in  a  competition  to 
decide  which  was  the  more  regular  letter-writer.  As  they  both  wrote 
every  day,  the  result  depended  from  week  to  week  on  the  vagaries  of 
the  Army  Post  Office,  but  this  did  not  make  it  the  less  exciting. 
Of  course,  if  it  came  to  quality  Audrey  won  easily.  At  least,  Michael 
thought  so. 

"...  And  oh,  Michael,  what  do  you  think?  I  was  passing  the 
office  this  morning  and  thought  I’d  look  in.  Because  you  were  so 
bad  when  you  were  on  leave,  and  wouldn’t  go  there,  and  we 
mult  keep  Mr.  Cosway  interested  in  us.  I  looked  rather  a  duck  in 
the  hat  I  told  you  about  yesterday.  But  when  I  saw  the  table  where 
we  used  to  sit,  and  thought  of  all  the  times  we  had  together,  I  could 
hardly  bear  it,  Michael.  Oh,  my  darling,  you  must  come  back  safe 
tome;  you  have  promised,  haven’t  you?  Well,  Mr,  Cosway  was 
ever  so  nice  and  interested  in  you,  sweetheart,  and  I  told  him  what 
a  great  man  you  were  nowadays.  Fancy,  he  didn’t  even  know  you 
were  a  Captain !  I  do  think  he  likes  us,  you  know.  He  was  so 
interested  about  the  Government  work  I’m  doing.  (Audrey  swank¬ 
ing!)  Of  course,  I  didn’t  tell  him  that  it  was  mostly  envelope¬ 
addressing.  I  like  him  to  think  you’ve  got  a  clever  wife,  darling. 
‘Say  I’m  clever,  quick!  Oh,  quicker  than  that,  Michael,’  Do  you 
remember  all  the  lovely  little  silly  jokes  and  private  sayings  we  used 
to  have?  Oh,  I  want  you  back  so  badly,  beloved  .  .  .” 

Michael  finished  his  letter  and  fell  into  a  pleasant  day-dream. 
Cosway  and  Wentworth,  the  well-known  literary  agents.  The  senior 
partner  would  retire  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  country,  leaving  the 
junior  partner  to  manage  the  business.  Gradually  he  would  get  into 
the  habit  of  bringing  famous  writers  home  with  him  to  Bedford  Park. 
No,  not  Bedford  Park ;  they  would  have  one  of  those  jolly  old  houses 
in  Kensington.  In  Michael’s  library  would  be  all  the  newest  books, 
and  signed  photographs  of  the  authors.  Mrs.  Michael  Wentworth’s 
parties  would  be  famous  in  literary  London.  They  would  have  to 
have  a  car  and  a  cottage  in  Sussex.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Michael  Went¬ 
worth’s  week-end  parties.  Little  Audrey  as  hostess,  the  duck,  trying 
to  be  dignified.  What  fun  they’d  have,  “  I  do  help  you,  don’t  I?  ” 
He  would  bring  her  down  manuscripts  to  read  and  take  her  advice 
about  editors  and  publishers ;  she  would  soon  get  into  the  way  of  it. 
Oh,  damn  the  war  1 

The  mess  waiter  appeared  round  the  comer  of  the  trench. 

“A  letter,  sir — got  among  the  Major’s,  some’ow.” 

"Oh,  thanks.” 

No  luck,  not  from  Audrey.  From  Cosway,  though.  Funny  he 
should  have  been  thinking  of  him. 

"Dear  Wentworth,  I  hope  you  are  keeping  fit,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Wentworth  this  morning,  and  she  gave  me  news 
of  you.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  doing  so  well  as  to  be  Adjutant  of 
your  battalion — a  position,  I  understand,  of  some  responsibility. 
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“  This  brings  me  to  a  matter  upon  which  I  have  been  meaning  to 
write  to  you  for  some  time.  When  you  joined  the  Army  I  promised 
you,  as  you  remember,  an  allowance  of  £150  a  year.  We  both  of 
us  thought  then  that  the  war  would  be  over  in  a  few  months;  you 
were  enlisting  as  a  private  on  a  private’s  pay,  and  I  naturally  wished 
to  do  something  to  make  your  circumstances  easier  for  the  short 
time  that  you  would  be  away  from  me.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  case  is  now  rather  different.  You  are  earning  a  captain’s 
pay,  with,  I  presume,  something  additional  as  adjutant,  and  your 
wife  also  is,  she  tells  me,  occupying  a  remunerative  position  in  a 
Government  office.  Under  these  circumstances  I  imagine  that  the 
need  for  an  allowance  from  me  hardly  arises. 

“  So  much  for  that.  Your  place,  of  course,  is  waiting  for  you 
when  you  return.  You  will  find  that  we  have  made  some  changes 
while  you  have  been  away.  Snider,  who  seems  to  know  most  people 
in  the  theatrical  world,  has  persuaded  me  to  extend  the  business  of 
the  office  so  as  to  include  dramatic  agency  also.  This  naturally 
comes  under  his  care  more  particularly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
develop  it  with  his  usual  energy  and  acumen.  He  was  called  up  last 
week  under  this  new  Conscription  Act,  but  fortunately  was  able  to 
convince  the  doctors  that  his  lungs  would  not  permit  of  active  service 
in  the  trenches.  For  myself  I  should  have  thought  that  his  proved 
business  ability  was  of  much  more  value  to  the  country  in  his  present 
position  than  it  could  possibly  be  in  the  Army,  but  unfortunately 
many  people  do  not  realise  that  those  of  us  at  home  are  in  our  own 
way  doing  as  much  to  win  the  war  as  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Life 
really  is  hardly  worth  living  in  Ijondon  just  now,  and  I  shall  be 
thankful  when  the  war  is  over.  No  doubt  you  feel  much  the  same 
about  it. 

"  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Stephen  Cosway." 

Michael  read  the  letter  with  an  ever-growing  feeling  of  anger. 
“  Damn  the  man,  damn  him  1  ”  he  cried  to  himself.  “  Oh,  to  have 
had  him  on  the  Somme  for  five  minutes  1  And  he  says  life  isn’t 
worth  living  in  London!  London!  My  God!  Damn  him!  ’’ 

He  lit  his  pipe  and  read  the  letter  again. 

“  You  look  as  if  you’re  going  to  kill  somebody,  Michael,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “Don’t.” 

“  Here’s  a  man,  sir,  who  says  that  life  isn’t  worth  living  in  T.ondon 
just  now.” 


“  Oh  I  Why  not?  ” 

“  Because  of  this  very  inconvenient  war,”  said  Michael  bitterly. 
The  Colonel  smiled. 

“  I  seem  to  remember  about  eighteen  months  ago  a  very  young 
subaltern  who  thought  that  life  wasn’t  worth  living  in  Essex.” 

“  Yes,  you’ve  got  me  there,”  laughed  Michael.  “  I  look  back  now 
on  those  days  of  training  and  think  what  a  paradise  it  was.” 
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"  Exactly.  And  no  doubt  there  are  prisoners  in  Germany  who 
wonder  why  they  ever  groused  in  the  trenches.  1  don’t  think  you 
really  need  kill  your  man  in  London.” 

Having  read  the  letter  a  third  time,  Michael  was  inclined  to  agree. 

At  any  rate,  Cosway  was  quite  right  in  what  he  said  about  the 
allowance.  Michael  was  spending  about  five  francs  a  day  on  his 
mess  bill,  and  that  was  really  all.  He  and  Audrey  were  saving  much 
more  than  they  could  have  saved  in  London.  Perhaps  it  wasn’t 
quite  fair  to  drag  in  the  fact  that  Audrey  was  earning  money  too. 
Audrey  was  working  for  a  special  purpose — to  put  by  something  for 
the  partnership.  Of  course,  Mr.  Cosway  didn’t  know  that.  And,  of 
course,  there  had  been  some  talk  in  1914  about  the  allowance  making 
up  for  Michael’s  pay  in  the  past.  It  really  depended  how  you 
regarded  it;  whether  as  back-pay,  or  retaining  fee  for  the  future,  or 
charity  for  present  needs.  Mr.  Cosway  evidently  looked  on  it  as 
charity,  now  unnecessary.  Well,  one  couldn’t  blame  him. 

But  for  many  hours  afterwards  Michael’s  brain  w'as  busy  in  ”  not 
blaming  ”  Mr.  Cosway.  All  his  reason  told  him  that  Mr.  Cosway 
was  being  perfectly  fair  and  sensible  about  it.  Yet  he  knew  that  in 
his  heart  he  felt  a  bitterness  against  Mr.  Cosway. 

“  It’s  absurd,”  he  told  himself  for  the  twentieth  time.  ”  I’ve  got 
no  grievance  whatever.” 

Yet  he  dreaded  telling  Audrey.  Audrey  was  not  so  reasonable  as 
he.  Audrey  would  certainly  feel  that  they  had  a  grievance. 

III. 

Michael  and  his  Colonel  were  wounded  by  the  same  shell.  They 
went  down  to  the  same  base  hospital,  crossed  to  England  together, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  same  hospital  in  London.  This  was 
after  the  autumn  fighting  of  1917.  By  April,  1918,  the  Colonel  was 
a  civilian  again. 

“Michael  won’t  be  long  in  following  you,”  smiled  Audrey  to  him 
as  they  said  good-bye. 

“Wish  you  could  persuade  him  to  follow  me,”  said  the  Colonel. 
"1  don’t  want  to  lose  him,  Mrs.  Michael.” 

Audrey  shook  her  head  and  looked  at  Michael. 

“We’ve  got  our  work  to  go  back  to,”  she  said,  and  there  was  so 
much  pride  in  her  voice  and  look,  mixed  up  with  so  much  tenderness 
for  her  crippled  Michael,  and  yet  so  much  happiness  because  he  was 
now  hers  again  for  ever,  that  the  Colonel  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  out  of  the  room  without  (as  he  told  his  wife  afterwards) 
making  a  dam-fool  of  himself. 

So  there  came  a  day  later  on  when  Michael  also  was  a  civilian 
again,  with  a  permanently  crippled  arm,  but  (heaven  be  thanked) 
his  own  work  waiting  for  him,  and  Audrey  always  near  to  help  and 
encourage. 

Behold  him,  then,  leaving  the  little  house  at  Bedford  Park  (in  a 
tweed  suit  of  1914)  on  his  way  to  No.  8. 
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“  Good-bye,  darling  one,”  says  Audrey  at  the  gate.  ‘‘  Mind  you 
tell  me  everything  that  he  says.  When  do  you  think  you’ll  start? 
Monday?  Then  I  shall  come  and  help  you  on  the  Saturday.  Shall 
I,  Michael?”  (Michael  nods.)  “Oh,  hooray  for  it  all!  1  wonder 
what  salary  he’ll  give  you.  Much  more,  I  should  think,  because  of 
prices  going  up,  and  you’re  four  years  older.”  (Michael  smiles.) 

”  You  must  tell  me  everything  when  you  come  back.” 

So  Michael  goes.  'But  she  stops  him  at  the  last  moment. 

”  Michael?  ” 

”  Yes?  ” 

”  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  having  come  back  safe  to  me.” 

There  were  two  girls  in  the  outer  office  of  Stephen  Cosway’s, 
strangers  to  Michael.  He  told  one  of  them  his  name,  and  she  asked 
him  to  wait  a  moment.  Michael  looked  round  the  familiar  room,  and 
then  looked  down  at  himself  to  make  sure  that  he  really  was  in  civilian 
tw'eeds.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing;  he  was  in  tweeds,  not  khaki. 
Somehow  he  had  got  through  those  four  year’s  and  had  come  back. 

Mr.  Cosway  would  see  him. 

”  Ah,  Wentworth,”  the  familiar  voice  was  saying,  ”  how  are  you? 

I  saw  you  were  wounded.  Going  on  all  right?  ” 

”  As  right  as  I  ever  shall  be,  I  expect,”  smiled  Wentworth.  “  But 
no  more  use  as  a  soldier.  1  ’m  invalided  out.  ’  ’ 

”  Really?  Ah,  yes,  now  I  see.  Having  a  bit  of  holiday?  ” 

”  I’ve  had  my  holiday,”  said  Michael.  He  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  said  with  a  sudden  smile,  ”  I’ve  come  back,  sir.” 

Mr.  Cosway  looked  up  at  him  in  astonishment. 

“  Come  back?  ” 

”  Yes.  To  work.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  want  me  still.” 

Mr.  Cosway  continued  to  gaze  at  him  blankly. 

”  Of  course  I  want  you,  Wentworth,”  he  stuttered  at  last.  ”  That 
is  to  say — well,  j’ou — you  take  me  by  surprise,  rather.  You— sit 
down,  won’t  you?  ”  He  fumbled  on  his  desk.  ”  Have  a  cigarette?" 

“  Thank  you.” 

”  You  see,  Wentworth,  I  hewl  no  idea.  One  must  have  time  to 
consider  things.  You  have  finished  with  the  war,  I  understand? 
Precisely.  And  you  want  to  come  back?  Quite  so.  A  match? 

.  .  .  Yes.  Well,  one  has  to  consider.  This  is  all  very  sudden.  I 
think,  perhaps,  a  letter  informing  me  of  your  situation - ” 

”  I’m  sorry,  sir,”  said  Michael.  ”  Audrey — my  wife — 1  mean 
we  did  think  of  it,  only — only  somehow  I  didn’t.” 

”  Y'es.”  With  the  paper-knife  in  both  hands  he  was  feeling  more 
at  home  with  the  situation.  ”  Well,  let  us  talk  it  over  calmly.” 

”  Y’^es,  sir,”  said  Michael,  with  a  sudden  weight  at  his  heart. 

”  You  see,  Wentworth,  there  have  naturally  been  changes  here 
while  you  have  been  away.  And  I  am  wondering — I  ask  myself— 
whether  it  would  be  wise  for  you,  from  your  own  point  of  view,  to 
come  back  now  to  the  position  you  held  before  the  war.  I  feel 
strongly  that  you  can  do  very  much  better  for  yourself  elsewhere. 
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Uter  all,  what  were  you  when  you  went  away?  To  put  it  frankly, 
iventworth,  a  clerk.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  clerk  again?  Your  place, 
of  course,  is  waiting  for  you ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Nobody 
shall  say  that  I  go  back  upon  my  word,  or  that  I  am  capable  of  treat- 
,ng  a  returned  soldier  with  injustice.  Come  back  by  all  means,  my 
jear  Wentworth,  if  you  wish  it.  You  will  find  it  different,  of  course, 
but  no  doubt  you  will  soon  get  into  our  new  ways.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  let  you  have  your  old  room — that  is  Snider’s  now.  Perhaps 
I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  am  taking  Snider  into  partner- 
jhip.  He  deserves  it,  if  only  for  the  new  business  he  has  brought  in, 
but  be  has  also  been  able  to  provide  the  necessary  capital.  Some 
fortunate  investment,  I  understand,  in  connection  with  war  material. 
And  such  a  worker.  Here  till  eight  o’clock,  even  on  Saturdays. 

.  However,  we  are  talking  of  your  position,  Wentworth.  You 
see  what  I  mean?  It  is  for  you  to  decide.” 

“I  see,”  said  Michael  aloud.  To  himself  he  was  saying:  ”  And 
I’ve  got  to  tell  Audrey,  I’ve  got  to  tell  Audrey,  I’ve  got  to  tell 
Audrey.” 

"  A  clerk  at — what  was  it  ? — £200  a  year  ?  ’  ’ 

“ Two  forty.” 

“Well,  two  forty.” 

“That  is  all  it  would  be  if  I  came  back?  ” 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  do?  I  want  to  be  just  to  you,  but  I  must 
also  be  just  to  my  partner.  Will  you  be  worth  more  to  me — at  first? 
By  the  way,  you  get  a  pension  for  your  disablement?  ” 

“Yes.”^ 

“And  the  ordinary  war  gratuity.  That  will  all  help,  of  course. 
I  shouldn’t  like  to  feel  that  you  were  uncomfortable.  And  suppose 
we  make  it  £250?  (But  I  strongly  advise  you  to  reconsider  your 
position  before  you  decide  to  come  back  to  me.  You  see,  it  leads 
nowhere,  Wentworth,  it  leads  nowhere.” 

“Cosway  and  Wentworth,  literary  agents,”  said  Michael  to  him- 
jelf.  "And  I’ve  got  to  tell  Audrey.” 

He  stood  up. 

“  Well,  I’d  better  write  to  you  to-night  about  it,”  he  said  mechani- 
oally,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Mr.  Cosway  shook  it  warmly. 

“  Yes,  do,  Wentworth.  You  must  have  made  many  friends  in  the 
•Army  who  w’ould  be  glad  to  give  you  employment.  Work  which 
gives  you  real  scope  for  your  talents.  I’m  sure  you  will  have  no 
lifficulty  about  that.  Well,  then  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you, 
jud  I  shall  wish  you  all  luck  in  whatever  you  take  up.”  Holding 
Michael  affectionately  by  the  arm,  he  guided  him  through  the  outer 
office.  He  could  not  have  been  more  tender  with  the  great  Herbert 
Bannerman  himself.  The  girl  clerks  wondered  who  the  nice-look¬ 
ing  new  author  w^as.  “Then  good-bye,  Wentworth,  good-bye.  Let 
me  see  you  now  and  then.”  The  door  closed  behind  him,  and 
Michael  walked  down  the  stairs  of  No.  8.  .  .  . 
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So  that  was  the  end  of  all  the  dreams.  Kicked  out  1  Kicked  out 
to  make  room  for  a  profiteering  skrimshanker.  Damn  Snider  I  Damn 
Cosway  I  What  did  you  do  in  the  Great  War,  daddy?  Made  monej 
out  of  Tuolite,  my  boy,  and  bought  a  soldier’s  job.  What  did  t/oudo 
in  the  Great  War,  daddy?  Kicked  out  the  man  who  had  been  fight- 
ing,  my  son.  Cosway  and  Snider,  the  men  who  won  the  war  1 

He  must  walk  home.  Walking  would  help  him  to  think.  What 
was  that  head-line  in  the  paper  the  other  day?  '‘Justice  for  our 
Fighting  Men.”  Justice  I  .  .  . 

No,  no,  one  must  be  reasonable.  One  must  try  and  look  at  it  from 
the  other  side.  Look  at  it  from  Cosway’s  side.  .  .  . 

Snider’s  got  money.  (Damned  profiteer!)  He’s  good  at  his  job 
Probably  better,  much  better,  than  Michael.  Michael’s  been  away 
for  four  years.  Fighting.  Some  sort  of  trouble  on  the  Continent. 
Snider  had  a  bit  of  a  headache  and  didn’t  feel  up  to  travelling. 
Well?  Well,  then,  Snider  stays  at  home  and  does  Michael’s  job- 
very  cleverly,  much  more  cleverly  than  Michael — and,  naturally, 
Cosway  wants  to  keep  him.  That’s  all  right.  .  .  . 

One  must  be  reasonable.  .  .  . 

Confound  it,  the  whole  thing  was  perfectly  reasonable.  One  must 
look  at  it  from  Cosway’s  side.  .  .  .  Audrey  wouldn’t.  She  would 
be  furious.  That  would  be  silly  of  her.  Michael  would  have  to 
explain.  Hang  it  all,  Audrey,  what  has  Cosway  done  that  isn’t 
perfectly  correct  and  just  and  straightforward?  There’s  my  job 
waiting  for  me.  It  won’t  be  the  same,  of  course;  it  can’t  be  the 
same.  We  couldn’t  have  our  Saturdays  together,  for  instance. 
Well,  says  Cosway,  if  I  were  you  I  should  try  and  find  a  better  job. 
The  fact  is,  Wentworth,  you’re  too  good  for  this.  You  can  do  better, 
my  boy.  Is  that  being  unjust? 

And  yet - 

Well,  what  did  he  want?  Did  he  want  to  live  on  Cosway’s  charity 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  ?  No ! 

Did  he  want  to  stay  in  a  job  which  offered  him  no  hope  for  the 
future?  No! 

Well,  then ! 

After  all,  Cosway  didn’t  know  of  all  their  hopes  of  a  partnership 
One  couldn’t  blame  Cosway  because  they  had  had  these  ridiculous 
dreams.  Cosway  probably  regarded  him  just  as  an  ordinary  clerk,  a 
clerk  to  whom  he  had  behaved  with  perfect  correctness.  It  was 
absurd  to  say  that  Cosway  had  been  unjust.  .  .  . 

Justice  for  our  fighting  men.  .  .  . 

And  as  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  little  house  in  Bedford  Park. 
Michael  suddenly  seemed  to  find  a  glimmer  of  the  light  towards 
which  he  had  been  groping  his  way. 

“  Perhaps  it  isn’t  justice  that  we  want,”  he  said  to  himself. 

The  door  opened  before  he  could  get  his  key  to  it. 

”  Well?  ”  said  Audrey  excitedly. 
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